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PREFACE. 


δι, In writing a Preface to this volume, my first and 
most pleasant duty is, to acknowledge the debt of gratitude 
which I owe to my kind friend Mrs Steel for the loan of her 
late husband’s notes on the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

They comprise 300 closely written pages; and, as they cite 
no editor later than Wunder, they were evidently written not 
less than 35 years ago for a purposed but never published 
edition. Their character is strictly exegetic, not aesthetic. 
They are a continuous commentary, explanatory and illustra- 
tive, on the Greek text of the play from the first to the last 
verse. Of the plot and its development, of characters and 
chorus, of the distinctive parts, and of metres, they contain 
no notice; such topics being probably left for future treatment 
in appendices and introduction. The same remark applies to 
manuscripts and editions, also to lection generally, of which no 
special account is given. The editors chiefly cited are Elmsley, 
Hermann and Wunder, but older authorities, Brunck, Musgrave, 
Bothe, are also mentioned occasionally. Matthiae’s Greek 
Grammar is largely quoted throughout. To myself—besides 
the value belonging to the accurate learning and sound criticism 
of my old friend Mr Steel—the usefulness of these notes lies in 
the large illustration which they supply not only from dramatic 
poetry, but from the whole cycle of Greek literature, and also 
from grammarians and scholiasts. By the passages so cited 
much trouble has been spared me, my judgment has been cor- 
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rected or fortified, and my commentary enriched. While the 
Lection in this volume, the Outlines of plot, the Excursions 
(excepting Exc. x.) and the Index, necessarily belong to my 
own editorial labours, I wish (ἴσον νέμων) to ascribe one half 
of the Commentary to Mr Steel’s notes. He is cited by name 
in the earlier part; but I ceased to do this after a while, 
because my own remarks and his became so much inter- 
mingled, that distribution would have been an absurd attempt. 

§ 2. I proceed to say a few words on the general principles 
by which I am guided in dealing with readings of codices and 
with proposed emendations. ‘Those scholars who have seen 
the Introduction to my 2nd Edition of the Agamemnon, are 
acquainted with my feeling on these questions. It agrees 
exactly with that of Prof. Karsten, and with that of the lament- 
ed John Wordsworth, both quoted by me in that Introduction. 
We ought to be thankful to those who have managed to pre- 
serve for us these codices, containing so many valuable relics 
of ancient literature. We are thankful even for the single MS. 
by which we gain the Choephoroe. But we have no ground of 
thankfulness to the ignorant or careless scribes, and the half- 
learned and injudicious correctors, who have defaced these 
relics, and bequeathed to modern scholars the difficult task ot 
first detecting and then emending their corruptions. Subservi- 
ence to such guidance is a mere Fetish-worship, which I, for 
one, can neither myself share nor approve in others who under- 
take to edit an ancient work. But as little would I commend 
groundless and rash change. A middle course between the 
two bad extremes is that which I proposed to myself as desir- 
able, and which I have therefore striven to keep with my best 
endeavour. In that grandest of ancient dramas, the Agamem- 
non, I have indeed gone far in exhibiting what I hope is a read- 
able Greek text: but in doing this I have taken care to show 
distinctly that what I thus offer to readers I cannot always war- 
rant to be the very words of Aeschylus, though I deserve the 
severest censure if I have anywhere misrepresented the poet’s 
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mind, or placed beside his immortal words others which could 
not have been written by him. 

§ 3. Inthe Oedipus I have had no temptation to carry 
correction so far. There is but one place where I believe a 
line to be lost, namely, after v. 1134; and here I am content to 
record in my note a verse which seems to supply the required 
sense. In every chorus more or less of corruption exists, but 
nowhere (except in the antistrophe of the hyporcheme, rog8— 
1106) is it carried so far as in all, or nearly all, the lyric por- 
tions of the Agamemnon. | 

The principle that codd. are to be followed, when all agree, 
is manifestly untenable. Even one, who carries it as far as 
any editor I know since Wellauer and Scholefield, finds himself 
obliged in 1061 to write ἐγώ where all codices have νοσοῦσ᾽ ἔχω, 
and in 351 mpoetras, where they have προσεῖπας. His successor 
has no such scruples, as he shows by reading, against all codices 
(and rightly, as I think), not only ἐγώ and προεῖπας, but also 
γνωριοῖμι In 538 for γνωρίσοιμι, ἢ οὐκ ἴῃ 539 for κοὐκ; and 
ἐνοσφιζόμαν for νοσφίζομαι in 691. He also reads, contrary to 
codd., in 227 ὑπεξελεῖν αὐτὸν for ὑπεξελὼν αὐτός, In 360 λέγων 
for λέγειν, in 458 αὑτὸς for αὐτός, in 624 ws ἂν for ὅταν, in 640 
δυοῖν δικαιοῖ dpav for δρᾶσαι δικαιοῖ δυοῖν, in 741 τίνος for τίνα δ᾽, 
in 790 προύὔφηνεν for προὐφάνη, in all which places and in 1264 
I maintain the readings of codd. against his corrections. 

§ 4. On the other hand, I hold that, in 72, ῥυσαίμην aor. 
opt., which all codd. give, is wrong, and ῥυσοίμην fut. opt. 
the true reading; while both the scholars of whom I speak 
uphold ῥυσαίμην. In the decision upon this word is involved 
the precisely similar place, ἀροίμην in Soph. El. 34, which they 
make aor. opt. midd. of aipw, while I call it fut. opt. Linwood, 
Dindorf and some other editors read, as I do, ῥυσοίμην. I 
have discussed this point at some length in Exc. Iv, but I 
think the ἔλεγχος would be a simpler one, if the supporters of 
ῥυσαίμην would ask themselves, and candidly answer, this 
question :—how they would translate severally — 
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Oa 


ΕΣ , 3 A , 

HPETO TLS ὁ TL EYW δρασαιμι, 

5, ’ . 9 \ ὃ 7 3 ¥ 
Ὥρετο TLS O TL EYW ὁρασαιμ αν, 


+ ’ 3 Ἀ ’ 
Ὥβετο TLS O TL eyo δράσοιμι. 


The true answer to this question would show that my view 
is right. 

How stands the question as to ἀροίμην (a) ἴῃ El. 34? Thus:— 
Sophocles once, in lyrics, Aj. 247, uses the Homeric aor. 2 inf. 
ἀρέσθαι (a); but in another lyric passage of the same play 193, 
he uses the Attic aor. 1. subj. apy (a): in O. T. 1225 he has 
the fut. ind. ἀρεῖσθε, and again in O. C. 460 ἀρεῖσθε (ἃ). Do 
these facts give any right to infer that his form ἀροίμην(α) 
in dialogue, is the Homeric aor. rather than the Attic fut. opt., 
which makes, at least, equally good sense; for, by admission, 
the only difference is that the fut. is a shade more confident 
than the aor.; and when this is made an argument for the aor., 
the reply is clearly true, that the confidence of the speaker 
(Oedipus or Orestes) is not placed in his own powers, but in the 
truthfulness and sure fulfilment of the divine oracle. There- 
fore no such right 15 given. 

Excursus IV was written and printed many months ago. 
Its main argument, and its conclusion as to the two parallel 
passages, I maintain now as I did then. But, were I rewriting 
it, I should modify some things said, and explain myself more 
fully on others. Such modification and such explanation I 
venture to append here. 

The construction of the verbs in each place is not that of 
an aor. opt. after a past verb and fizal conjunction, which would 
be normally and indisputably right; but of such an opt. after a 
past verb and cxdirect interrogation pointing to future time (6 τι 
and ri in O. T., ὅτῳ τρόπῳ in El.); and my contention is, that 
in this case the fut. opt. 15 more correct in grammar than the 
aor. opt. This I hold to be normally true; but I ought to 
have limited ¢he induction to tragedy, merely setting aside two 
places which seem to militate against it, viz. κίχοι of codd. in 
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O. T. 1257 (for which I read κίχῃ) and πράξαιμεν of codd. in 
Antig. 272 (for which I would read πράξοιμεν). But the prac- 
tice of Attic prose-writers is not so free from question. I have, 
in the close of my Excursus, allowed this as to the texts of 
Plato and Xenophon, to whom I should have added the 
Orators, and sometimes even Thucydides. Rare passages can 
be cited, as Madvig observes in his Syntax § 134 (citing Thuc. 
I. 25 εἰ παραδοῖεν). I still think that many of these exceptions 
may be due to scribes, who knew the aorist better than the 
future optative, and, with this instinct, wrote -caito and -σαιντο 
for -co.ro and -cowro. To such manipulation may be due, e.g. 
χρήσαιτο (Plat. Protag. 320 A, 321 C, Xen. Cyr. v. 5. 1, H. 
Gr. Iv. 4. 39) for the more normal χρήσοιτος But this I cannot 
prove; nor can I venture to write evpyoo for εὕροι Protag. 
321 D, or δώσοι for δοίη, 322 C, though I may observe (for 
what it is worth), that the excepted cases (παραδοῖεν, εὕροι, 
doin) belong to the second form of aor.: and that, in child- 
hood, I was taught to believe in a second fut., which later 
grammars expel as a figment. May we suppose such a future 
ascribed in olden time to verbs having no first aorist? 
To sum up. In the face of so many exceptional instances, 
I cannot venture to affirm that the aor. opt. 1s zever used with- 
out ἂν after indirect questions in the current texts of Attic 
prose-writers, and with this admission I leave the debate, 
commending it to the watchful care of future students in their 
travels through the best Greek literature; and repeating that 
I consider the future forms established on just grounds in 
O. T. 72, El. 34, and Antig. 272, also as to κίχῃ or κίχοι (a 
very small matter) in O. T. 1257". In short, my three-page 

1 In casual reading I light upon the following passage in Xen. Cyr. III. 
I, 143 πάνυ ἐπεθύμει αὐτοῦ ἀκοῦσαι, 6 τι ποτὲ époln’ καὶ προθύμως ἐκέλευε 
λέγειν ὅ τι γιγνώσκοι. Here are two constructions, the former exactly the 
same as that for which I argue in Oed. and EL., fut. opt. ἐροίη after past 
verb and indirect question: the latter, imperf. opt. after the same ante- 


cedence: Cyrus was very eager to hear what Tigranes would say, and 
briskly bade him state what his opinion was. This is normal Greek, and 
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excursus is not an exhaustive treatment of a subject (the uses 
of aor. 1 opt.), which I do not find exhausted in any Greek 
Grammar, which probably cannot be exhausted, until some 
thorough Greek scholar shall take the trouble of following it 
specially through all classical Greek writings, perhaps even 
through later authors, such as Polybius, Plutarch, Arrian, and, 
above all, that clever imitator, Lucian. 

§ 5. In Excursus xu. I have indicated my own judgment 
upon most of the controverted readings in the O. T. I first 
read the drama when I was a child at school, and I have there- 
fore had some acquaintance with it for about 70 years. But 
the solution of its many difficulties, so far as it has been my 
good fortune to solve them, has been the work of subsequent 
years, growing ever as I studied and pondered it again and 
again in the process of teaching. 

Referring to the pages cited above, and to the interpreta- 
tions specified in Exc. ΧΙ.» I wish to say that my views as to wv. 
II—I3, 72, 1257; as to 43—5, 1078, 1085, 1296, 1380, 1383, 
were held by me, I can safely say, 35 years ago. My views 
as to 328—9, 696, 1464, 1526, were not formed till within 
the last 20 years. Those which affect 155—\6, 179, 182, 194, 
198—9, 464, 517, 624, 1271, 1310, 1494-5, 1528-—9, have 
been formed within the last two or three years, chiefly while I 
have been engaged with this edition. Of these last the most 
certain and most valuable is the discovery of the true reading 
and interpretation at 1494—5. ‘The latest are my suggestions 
at 179, 182,and 1310. My assurance of the corruption of εἶπε 
πέτρα in 463—4 15 entirely due to Prof. Jebb’s note, which 
is this: “εἶπε factum est in L post deletum verbum quod non 
dubito quin εἶδε fulsset, praesertim cum in Flor. Abb. 152 (T) 


may be compared with O. T. 791-3, where we find imperf. χρείη along 
with future optatives. I also find Xen. H. Gr. Vi. 4. 21, ἔπεμπον σπουδῇ 
οἱ Θηβαῖοι, κελεύοντες βοηθεῖν, διαλογιζόμενοι πῆ τὸ μέλλον ἀποβήσοιτο. Here 
the indirect question put is one of declared doubt, but the fut. opt. 
is used none the less on that account, not the aor. ἀποβαίη. 
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εἶδε a pr. m. scriptum recentior in εἶπε correxerit. Noverat 
scholiasta εἶδε illud, quod tamen huic loco ita est alienum, ut 
vix aliunde quam ex incuria librorum gigni potuerit.’ Thus he 
cites three of the most ancient testimonies bearing witness to 
the reading εἶδε in place of εἶπε. But he adds (without giving 
a reason for the judgment) that the combined testimony of 
these three old and independent witnesses can only have arisen 
from the carelessness of scribes because εἶδε ‘is so alien from 
this place’. Strange is the difference in the constitution of two 
minds, both familiar with Greek writings. By me this notice 
of the older reading εἶδε was welcomed as a flash of light, 
showing the corruption of εἶπε and therefore of πέτρα also, 
showing that Sophocles had not written the bad Greek εἶπε 
τελέσαντα, Showing that he could not be charged with the ugly 
hiatus, πέτρα | ἄρρητα, showing that a θεσπιέπεια Δελφὶς means 
‘the inspired Delphian priestess’, and not ‘a vock inspired to 
speak by a god’: though unhappily it does not show what word 
was displaced by the intruding πέτρα of the not ‘careless scribe’, 
but ‘meddling and mischievous corrector’. See my Commen- 
tary. The simplest suggestion is πρόσθεν or πρῶτον. 

§ 6. I think that commentators have often erred by flying 
for refuge from an obvious difficulty to an easier reading or an 
erroneous construction, instead of striving to gain a profounder 
and truer insight into the mind and manner of Sophocles. 
The most signal instance of course is found in the lines 328—9. 
I had passed my 6oth year before I discerned the right expla- 
nation of this difficult passage: but, having at last discovered 
it by careful thought and study, I have never flinched from it 
since, and never should flinch as long as life and intellect were 
extended to me. My view is fully exhibited and defended in 
Excursus vi, and I dg not shrink from saying that any one 
who feels unable to reach and rest in this explanation, as sug- 
gested by Wilbrandt and completed in that Excursus, should 
hesitate to regard himself as a competent editor of Sophocles, 
until he is prepared to confute this, and to propose a sounder 
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interpretation. I will mention a few other passages in regard 
to which a similar error seems to have been made. I allude 
to the substitution of λέγων or λόγῳ for λέγειν in 360, of mpov- 
φηνεν for προὐφάνη in 790, and of Av φόβους λέγῃ for εἰ φόβους 
λέγοι in 917. On 790, I have expressed my feeling in Ex- 
cursus ΠῚ, and on the other two places in Lection and 
Commentary. The more difficult reading, which has some 
claim to preference on the ground of being more difficult 
(provided it be not inadmissible), has in each of these cases 
been supplanted by the easier, and, as I believe, in each case 
to the disadvantage of interpretation’. 


§ 7. In Exc. 11. I have cited a crowd of passages proving 
that, when an absolute ws clause is dependent on a second per- 
son imperative, the clause precedes the verb, always in tragedy, 
usually everywhere: thus proving that ws θέλοντος dv ἐμοῦ x.7.A. 
cannot be referred to φράζε. I may add the following from Xen. 
Cyr. 1. 6, 11, ws οὖν ἐμοῦ μηδέποτε ἀμελήσοντος τοῦ τὰ ἐπιτήδεια 
τοῖς στρατιώταις συμμηχανᾶσθαι, μήτ᾽ ἐν φιλίᾳ μήτ᾽ ἐν πολεμίᾳ, 
οὕτως ἔχε τὴν γνώμην. 

Verse 838, πεφασμένου δὲ τίς tof ἢ προθυμία; is rendered 
by Prof. Jebb, and when he has appeared, what would’ st thou 
have of him? the second clause with manifest inadequacy. I 
give lt in my Comm., what hopeful thought have you? which is 
nearer the mark. But Xenophon shows the exact meaning, 
Cyr. 1.6, 13, τὸ πᾶν διαφέρει ἐν παντὶ ἔργῳ προθυμία αθυμίας. 
Thus προθυμία is interpreted by its opposite ἀθυμία, dezection, 

> If I am asked why, giving this advantage to the more recondite 
construction, I have not received the reading χέρνιβος νέμειν in 240, I 
reply that, in spite of its slender authority, I was much inclined to do so. 
But, on looking into the matter, I found two facts: the one, that χέρνιψ is 
much oftener plural than singular; the other, that, although νέμω is a verb 
of large use in tragedy and in Plato, no instance of its taking a gen. 
appears in the indices or in Madvig’s or Kiihner’s syntaxes. Therefore I 
refrained: but, when other editors choose to establish a novel precedent 


in this place, 1 offer no protest against it. The rendering is the same 
with gen. oraccus., fo give him lustral water. 
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which is the mood of Oedipus at this point. Jocasta asks, 
what ts there to inspirit you, when the shepherd arrives? 

§ 8. A long but ever occupied hfe has given me no 
chance of collating manuscripts. But, as respects Sophoclean 
criticism, I do not think my loss on this ground a very 
serious one. If we may trust Prof. Campbell’s testimony in the 
note at the close of his text (edition 1873), there must exist in 
Europe not less than 70 codices containing the Oedipus Tyran- 
nus. Of these Prof. Jebb says he has himself collated 13, and 
that he knows with more or less intimacy the collations of τὸ 
more, making 23 in all. There remain then, unknown to him, 
a further number approaching 50. ‘Their value, I presume, is 
small, because they chiefly belong to the 15th, some even to 
the 16th century:—and the Aldine edition is possibly more 
useful to scholars than all these put together. 

The value of Prof. Jebb’s collations, as a whole, it is not for 
me to pretend to estimate, and I have no desire to do so. That 
I have some reason to be grateful for them, I have already 
indicated in speaking of v. 463—-4; and further reason will 
appear in the course of my criticism. But I have to speak 
now of the testimony they afford to the character of the docu- 
ments with which they deal, that is, to the trustworthiness of 
the codices which supply all our Sophoclean literature, and of 
the various correctors who have from time to time done their 
best to improve or explain them. 

The oldest, and for that reason the most famous and most 
often cited of Sophoclean manuscripts, is the Medicean codex 
(L), in the Laurentian library at Florence. It 1s of the 11th cen- 
tury, while no other codex is of earlier date than the 13th. Yet 
in this highly favoured document and in all the 23 manuscripts 
more or less known to Prof. Jebb he finds so much corruption, 
so many blunders, that he is obliged, in editing, to depart 
from all codices (not reckoning the last three stasima, which I 
have passed over) 60 times or more; and from cod. L itself, 
as compared with others, about as often: that is to say, he 
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finds many more than 120 errors in the oldest and most trusted 
authority for the text of Sophocles. 

Of the absurdities perpetrated by would-be correctors let 
one specimen suffice as reported by Prof. Jebb: 


“r24 τήνδ᾽ ἔθεσθ᾽ ἐπιστροφήν. 
Variam lect. τήνδε θεσπίζει γραφήν notat Schol. in marg. L, quae cum 


plane supervacua et eadem insulsa sit, docet guanta mutandi licentia 


erammatict interdum uterentur.” 


§ 9. Left to such hands, who shall wonder that codd. ex- 
exhibit so many corruptions and such confusion as we find 
noted, for instance, at vv. 322, 376, 445, 478, 509, 517, 525, 
570, 598, 640, 656, 689—696, 741, 763, 815-825, δ76---870, 
889—894, 943—4, 1031, 1061, 1086—1109, 1205—1222, 1264, 
1279—1281, 1349—51, 1516 and elsewhere ? 

The codices collated by Prof. Jebb besides L are (1) the four 
at Paris (A. B. E. T.), of which A has the best repute, but B 
and T often show a good reading; (2) four at Venice (V. ν", 
V*. V*.) which are now and then useful; (3) three in the Bod- 
leian Library, not often cited; (4) one in the Library of Trinity 
Coll. Cambridge, of slender use. It may be regretted that he 
did not fully collate two other Florentine codices, one marked 
by Dindorf as T, another called 1,3, Both these were probably 
copies of L, but surely they were copied by able hands: for 
both (more especially T) often exhibit readings by which the 
errors of L are corrected. This, it would seem, cannot be said 
of another Florentine copy, marked A. 

In illustraiion of the merit of I’ special attention may be 
drawn to its readings at 200, 317, 525, 528, 598, 604, 779, 
852, 917, 1030, 1138, 1445. 

L? supports Γ in several of these places, while it is notable 
as the only codex which has yépu fos in 240: and I as the 
only one which reads τόνδε for τόν ye in 852, a reading which 
Prof. Jebb stigmatises as ‘nil’, though it is adopted by 
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Hermann, and to my mind looks very lke a true 
one’. 

At 202, T has τᾶν ὦ πυρφόρων, thus, though with incorrect- 
ness (rov being omitted), forecasting Hermann’s addition of 
τᾶν; it has Avy at 317: τοὔπος (with 1.7) at 525: ἐξ ὀμμάτων δ᾽ 
ὀρθῶν τε at 528: αὐτοῖσι πᾶν (with 1,2) at 598: πυθοῦ (which I 
now prefer) at 604: μέθη (neglecting « subscr.) at 779: εἰ λέγοι 
at 917: σοῦ δ΄...σωτήρ ye at 1030: γ᾽ ἂν (with L’), perhaps rightly, 
at 1445. All these readings, with 852, above considered, are 
in my judgment, important. One remains of those cited by 
Prof. Jebb, χειμῶνος at 1138. This I cannot adopt, for want 
of a connecting particle; but as it has in marg. yp. χειμῶνι, this 
tends to prove that the scribe of I’ preferred the latter reading, 
which has such wide support from codd. and edd., to χειμῶνα, 
which rests on L only: and my preference of χειμῶνα is shaken 
by this circumstance. I also gives σημήνας at 957; but as 
the only other examples of γίγνομαι with participle are prohibi- 
tive (μή), I cannot act on its authority. 

I have before stated my reason for supporting the more 
refined reading εἰ λέγοι, which T gives at 917. Prof. Jebb’s 
note is: “Hy φόβους Aey#, 1.6. λέγῃ. Post Aey facta est rasura. 
Potuit quidem prima manus λέγοι scribere vel λέγει : nihil 


3 In his note on τόν ye Λαΐου φόνον Prof. Jebb condemns both varia- 
tions, σόν ye and révde. His statement of Jocasta’s argument I need not 
cite, having little or no fault to find with it. He goes on: ‘‘ This fine and 
subtle passage is (to my apprehension) utterly defaced by the conjecture cov 
ye Λαΐου φόνον (Bothe), it cannot be shown that your slaying of Latus 
fulfils the oracle. Herm. reads” (with T) “τόνδε, ‘this slaying’ (of which 
you think yourself guilty): but the ye is needed.” I agree with Prof. Jebb 
in preferring τόν ye as more refined than σόν ye, but he does not convince 
me that rovde (such a death as you describe) is inadmissible, much less that 
it is ‘nihili’. Why he says ‘the ye is needed’ I should have been glad 
to hear, my own feeling being quite opposite. In fact τόν ye succeeded by 
ὃν γε (the latter manifestly needed, the former, to my apprehension, not at 
all) was always an offence to me. I now therefore incline to the diorthotic 
correction in I, endorsed by Hermann. 
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tamen superest quod aut hanc 1. aut illam firmet.” Of course I 
do not doubt the writer’s ‘bona fides’: but two things must 
here be asked: (1) By what right has he written ‘i.e. Aeyy’, 
when he ought to have written ‘i.e. supra rasuram duarum litte- 
rarum corrector addidit H’? (2) When he begins by writing 
Hy, he cannot mean that this is what stands in Cod. L.; a 
‘lapsus plumae’ must be supposed. According to four printed 
accounts now before me, what stands in L. is εἰ (over which ἢν 
a. m. ant.) λέγοι (over the latter vowels 7). I assume that 
these editors have printed small letters for capitals. But again 
I ask, why Prof. Jebb has omitted «i (or Ei), and why (if he 
cannot read the second word) does he doubt what nobody else 
seems to have doubted, that εἰ λέγοι was written by the ‘prima 
manus’ of L? With the evidence of this grand copy I in view, 
Ε feel not the slightest doubt, and I suppose that Linwood, 
Dindorf, Schneidewin, as well as the four already cited (Nauck, 
Wolff, Ritter, Van Herwerden), who all read εἰ λέγοι, were of 
the same opinion. Prof. Campbell, by a strange compromise, 
reads εἰ λέγῃ, but surely (as he takes εἰ from the first hand of 
L) he cannot deny that the same hand wrote λέγοι, copied 
afterwards by YP. 

I may observe, in passing, that the construction of the opt. 
is that of indef. generality, as at 979, εἰκῇ κράτιστον ζῆν, ὅπως 
δύναιτό τις, 

8 10. Itseems to me that a scholar, engaged in a contro- 
versy of this kind, ought to lay down for himself these two 
rules : (1) not to use any argument which does not logically 
conduce to prove a proposition of his own, or to disprove one 
urged on the other side; (2) not to adduce any passage from 
authors which will, on examination, fail to support the principle 
he desires to establish. In my several Excursus, numbered ΤΕ, 
Ill, IV, VI, IX, and elsewhere, I have shown that arguments 
are used against me which do not conform to the first cf 
these laws. I shall now notice two places in which the 
second 15 forgotten. 
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(1) In r98—g, writing 
τελεῖν yap, εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ ἔρχεται, 
Prof. Jebb wishes to establish the construction ἦμαρ ἐπέρχεται 
τελεῖν τοῦτο, and accordingly writes thus : 

τελεῖν is the infin. expressing purpose, as often after a verb of going or 
sending, where the future participle might have been used: cp. Her. 7. 208 
ἔπεμπε... κατάσκοπον ἱππέα ἰδέσθαι [ = ὀψόμενον] ὁκόσοι τέ εἶσι, x.7.A.: Thuc. 
6. 50 δέκα δὲ τῶν νεῶν προὔπεμψαν ἐς τὸν μέγαν λιμένα πλεῦσαί τε καὶ κατα- 
σκέψασθαι, καὶ κηρῦξαι. 

Here we find no example from tragedy, none from poetry, 
none of a verb of gotmg, but only of sexding. He does not cite 
By δ᾽ ἰέναι of Homer, knowing perhaps that it would not avail: 
for where purpose is implied, Homer uses the fut. part. after 
Baive and ἔρχομαι. He produces no instance of infin. after 
ἐπέρχομαι, not to speak of ἔρχομαι, which is found with fut. 
part. of purpose so constantly that I will not waste space by 
citing the Greek. See O. C. 366, Ant. 286, Ph. 328; Eur. 
Rhes. 264, 271, Andr. 1059, Suppl. 648; Ae. Pr. 945, Cho. 
598, Eum. 546. As for verbs of sending, their action com- 
prises the idea of command, and the infin. is thus justified, like 
ἰχνεύειν at 475. I am surprised that he did not cite the single 
instance favourable to his view, and the more so as it comprises 
the same infin., Oed. Col. 12, 


’ Ἁ ἰω 
μανθανειν yap ἥκομεν 
᾽ BY 3 A aA 3 3 ’ “A 
ξένοι πρὸς ἀστῶν, av 6 ακούσωμεν τελεῖν. 


I should also be surprised (as he reads, with Musgrave, εὔξεται 
for ἔρξεται at 895) that he has left it for me to suggest what I 
believe to be right here, εὔχεται for ἔρχεται, which would suit 
τελεῖν, aS it suits my reading oréAAecy—were it not that he has 
failed to discern the true sense of ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ, 27 the course of the 
day, which I have proved from a Sophoclean fragment: and 
also that his explanation (anticipated by Dindorf in his Lex.) 
does not remove the crushing objection to any rendering here, 
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which does not make Ares the subject. As to metre, which 
στέλλειν satisfies, while τελεῖν does not, Prof. Jebb, who some- 
where speaks of Triclinius as ‘securus metri or de metro’, is 
little less ‘secure’ than that grammarian, being satisfied to 
have ἔπουρον in strophe with ᾿Αρτέμιδος in antistr., and here 
τελεῖν yap answered by οἰνῶπα, while before it is kAvdwva, the 
a of which wants lengthening by or. I hold much stricter 
views of antistrophic correspondence in the stasima of Tragedy. 

(2) The other passage I have in mind comprises the lines 
515—17, which stand thus in most editions: 


3 ‘\ 3 a A 
ei yap ἐν tats ξυμφοραῖς 

“~ “a ’ἤ “ 
ταῖς νῦν νομίζει πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ πεπονθέναι 


λόγοισιν εἴτ᾽ ἔργοισιν εἰς βλάβην φέρον x.7.X. 


where, rejecting Hartung’s emendation πρὸς τί μου, which Din- 
dorf adopts, he proceeds to defend eis βλάβην φέρον as the object 
of πεπονθέναι without τι, a construction which I do not believe 
to be good Greek. He quotes in its support 

Aes. Ag. 261 σὺ δ᾽ etre (v. 1. εἴ τι) κεδνὸν εἴτε μὴ πεπυσμένη. 
Plat. Soph. 237 χαλεπὸν ἤρου. Aleno 97 E, τῶν ἐκείνου ποιημάτων 
λελυμένον μὲν ἐκτῆσθαι, οὐ πολλῆς τινος ἀξιὸν ἐστι τιμῆς. 

But not one of these citations affords a shadow of support 
to φέρον, without τι, as an object of πεπονθέναι. As to Ag. 261, 
if εἴ τι were not read (though I deem it certain), κεδνὸν πυθέσθαι 
would mean κεδνὴν πευθὼ π΄, as in Plat. Sophist. χαλεπὸν ἤρου 
means ἐρώτημα ἤρου, while in Meno τι is conveyed by impli- 
cation, for τῶν ἐκείνου ποιημάτων λελυμένον = τῶν ἐκείνου ποίημα 
λελυμένον, an unfettered work of his, 1.6. a statue by Daedalus 
not chained, and therefore (as the legend was) capable of 
running away. Hence I have much faith in my conjecture 
ἔργοισίζ τι for ἔργοισιν eis. In reading ἔχον for φέρον (see Aj. 
1325), 1t was not so much the triple use of φέρω within four lines 
that I sought to avoid, as that of φέρειν eis within three. I 
could keep φέρον if the preceding change were made. But 
I have noted so much tendency to ‘assimilate’ on the part of 
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the scribes and correctors, that I have less scruple than I 
should otherwise feel in adopting a manifest improvement not 
handed down by them. I now keep φέρον, reading φοροῦντι 519. 

δ᾽ 11, At p. Lx of his prefatory matter, under the head of 
Text, § 7, Prof. Jebb gives a table of conjectural readings 
adopted by him, in which I appear as the suggester of σύμμαχον 
(really due to G. Wolff, whose edition is in the Professor’s 
hands, being referred to at 478: cp. also at 155—6, 1280) and 
of τὰ δ᾽ for τάδ᾽ in 666, which (whether mine or another’s, de 
minimis non curans, I cannot remember) is no very notable 
feat of conjectural criticism. In § 8 he adds some which he 
regards as due to himself, and which are placed in his text, 
followed by others which he has suggested in places which he 
believes to be corrupt, though the ‘ principles of editing which 
he has sought to observe would not permit’ him to place 
these conjectures in the text. Unhappily what he has 
written in this portion of his prefatory matter, especially 
when compared with what he has actually done in the way 
of selection and emendation, does not afford any sufficient 
clue to the ‘principles’ which he has sought to observe. In 
some cases it would seem that one of those principles is 
‘stat pro ratione voluntas.’ Take for instance 696, a place 
of admitted corruption. The testimony respecting it is, that 
Cod. L (pr. man.) writes τανῦν + εὔπομπος εἰ δύναι γενοῦ, a 
later hand adding o to δύναι, whence it gets τανῦν 7 εὔπομπος εἰ 
δύναιο γενοῦ. The metre required is manifestly (see Strophe) 
v{|--|-v-v--. The correction, by Mr. Blaydes, which 
Prof. Jebb prints, is τανῦν τ᾽ εὔπομπος ἂν γένοιο, which he trans- 
lates who now also art like to prove our prospering guide, 
‘art like to prove’ being what ἂν γένοιο does not mean in 
Greek, but ‘thou wouldest become’ under some condition 
which a context ought to show: but here is no context to show 
anything. I therefore hold the clause, so read, to be void of 
sense. My conjecture is τανῦν τ᾽ εὔπομπος εἶ τό γ᾽ ἐν σοί, and 
now art ably wafting us to the best of thy power, the very mean- 
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ing required to complete the passage. As both these readings 
eliminate δύναι or δύναιο, our first premiss is the same, that 
this word is a corrupt gloss. Strike it out then; and (τανῦν τ᾽ 
εὔπομπος being in both readings) the words left are εἰ γενοῦ: and 
(without going into minutiae as to the manner of the supposed 
corruption) I think it cannot be justly denied that εἶ ro γ᾽ ἐν σοὶ 
is quite as near to the Greek literation as ἂν γένοιο. Mr. 
Blaydes strikes out εἰ and puts in av, I keep εἶ and put in τό, 
γένοιο, which remains, being no nearer to γενοῦ than yevoor is. 
On what principle, then, Prof. Jebb proceeds in printing the 
unmeaning conjecture of Mr. Blaydes instead of mine, I am 
at a loss to discern, and he, I think, would find himself at a 
loss to explain to any competent and impartial critic. 

δ. 12. Reverting to his list of accepted emendations, I 
find them amounting in number to 68. On this list I shall 
have to make a few remarks. It contains 31, which most 
scholars have accepted, and will now accept, with little hesi- 
tation. These are at 200, 248, 351, 376, 537 (though Ca. 
ἐμοῦ, 657 {though Ca. omits σ᾽), 666 (though Ca. καὶ rad’), 
672, 763 (though Ca. ws γ᾽), 825, 893 (though Ca.t épéerar), 
987, 993, 1002, 1025 (though Ca. τεκών), 1062 (though Ca. 
οὐδ᾽ ἂν el), L099, 1100 (though Ca. προσπελασθεῖσ᾽), L109, 1137, 
1193 (though Ca. τὸ), 1196 (though Ca. οὐδένα), 1205 (not so 
Ca.), 1244, 1315, 1341 (though Ca. τὸν ὄλεθρον μέγαν), 1350 
(though Ca. νομάδος), 1360, 1365, 1505, 1521. To these I 
willingly add 478 (though Ca. πετραῖος ὁ ταῦρος), 693 (though 
Ca. νοσφίζομαι). But I observe many omissions: at 18 ἱερῆς ; 
205 ἀδάματ᾽; 466 ἀελλάδων; 575 ταὐθ᾽; 967 κτενεῖν; 1061 ἐγώ; 
1170 ἀκούων; 1217 σὲ; and several more. 

As to others in the list :—198—9. See above 360. || 696. 
See also above, Lect. and Comm. || 741. See Lect. and Comm. 
(I now rather prefer ἔχων ἔβη). || 790. See Exc. vuit. |] 815. 
Prof. Jebb overlooks the fact that ris τοῦδε νῦν ἔστ᾽ ἀνδρὸς 
(which ‘he supposed to be his own’) stands in the text of my 
first edition: but see Lect., where νῦν is now treated as a 
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gloss. || 817. See Lect. || 876—77. See Lect. and Comm. 
Prof. Jebb, in my opinion, mistakes the meaning of ὠρουσεν 
eis ἀνάγκαν, which he renders éeaps on the abyss of doom, a sense 
inconsistent with the words following, and not expressed by the 
Greek cited. || 891. See Lect. and Comm. || 893. 1 concur in 
adopting Hermann’s θεῶν for θυμῷ, but see Lect. and Comm. || 
906. See Lect. || 943. 1 reach the same conclusion that J. 
does as to the reading of this corrupt and worried place, only 
remarking that he ascribes to Erfurdt a correction first made by 
Bothe. || 1216. It was almost indifferent to me whether I gained 
the syllable required by reading as Wu. Aatyiov, or as Erf. 
Λαΐειον ὦ I happen to have taken the former. || 1218. See 
Lect. and Comm. || 1245. I cannot see by what nght Prof. 
Jebb calls the reading κάλει ‘mendum’, while he reads yoaro 
in 1249, and ἵετο (imperf.) stands in 1242. Of course the pres. 
hist. καλεῖ can stand here, but why it s#ws¢ do so in the speech 
of an ἄγγελος, referring to 1249, I do not find. || 1264. See 
Lect. || 1279. See Lect. and Comm. || 1310. διαπέταται being 
a corrupt gloss, Musgr. proposed διαπωτᾶται (which Prof. Jebb 
edits) a compound, not elsewhere found, of an epic form, πω- 
τάομαι: see 482 περιποτᾶται. I had adopted Heath’s πέταται, 
a Pindaric form: but I now suggest διαθεῖ, run abroad, used 
by Thuc. Xen. and Plato. || 1348, see Lect. || 1401: see Lect. || 
1495. See Lect. || 1526. See Exc. 1x. and Comm. 

Passing on to § 8—227. See Comm. || 493. See Comm. 
Schneider suggests βασανεύων, which Prof. Jebb improves by 
the more classical βασανίζων, and for βασάνῳ, which word 
occurs soon after, 1 propose πιθανῶς, avoiding the hiatus. || 
624. Kvicala’s proposed ws av, which Prof. Jebb adopts, be- 
comes needless, and all dilaceration of the lines 622—626 is 
obviated by the acceptance of the simple and easy reading’ 
ταφρονεῖν in 624 for τὸ φθονεῖν. || 640. See Lect. and Comm. 
(| 877. See Lect.: metre suggests an iambic base, not a 
trochaic, here. || rog1. See Lection. M.Schmuidt’s suggestion, 
Οἰδίπουν for Οἰδίπους, is accepted by Prof. Jebb, and I willingly 
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receive it. || 1280. See Lection. «ara is read for κακὰ here by 
Otto and G. Wolff, and adopted by Prof. Jebb. I cannot, 
however, like it, and have preferred πάρα. || 1405. See Lection. 

As to the conjecture of Mr P. N. Papageorgius, supplied by 
Prof. Jebb (as the last accession to the host already contributed 
by various scholars with a view to eliminate the genuine words 
of Sophocles, ws av, in 328), és σ᾽ ἀνείπω, Schafer edits it; but 
I have to observe that, while és πάντας αὖδα at 93 is quite 
right, I do not allow that ov py ποτε ἀνείπω ἔς σε, 7 will ne'er 
proclaim loudly to thee rapa, my things, would be right, either in 
point of Greek idiom or in suitableness to the place. 


And now, casting my eye over these selected emendations, 
I do not find that they afford any light enabling me to discern 
Prof. Jebb’s ‘principles of editing’—principles by virtue of 
which he is himself enabled to discern three classes of con- 
jecture : 


(1) Those which deserve to be received into the text itself; 
such, for instance, as ὑπεξελεῖν αὐτὸν in 227, ws ἂν in 624, av 
γένοιο 1n 696, Tivos ἴῃ 741, ἄκρον in 877, γόνοισιν in 1495, and 
ov, Tats, ἐπέβλεπεν in 1526: 

(2) Those which deserve only to be commemorated in a 
footnote; such as στέρξαντες ws in 11, εἶ τό γ᾽ ἐν σοί in 696, 
τὰν ἐπιοῦσαν ἔσῃ IN 1090, ἢ σέ γ᾽ ἔφυσε πατὴρ Λοξίας in 1101, 
ἐγκυρῶν ἸΏ 1031, δυσούριστ᾽ ἰόν IN 1315, μονάδ᾽ in 1350: 

(3) Those which by the same judgment are deemed un- 
worthy to have any record at all; for instance (4) a reading 
already noticed, εὔχεται for ἔρχεται in 199, a reading so easy, 
that εὐξεται is by all received for ἔρξεται in 890 ; and the only 
reading by which the parenthesis in which it stands is rescued 
from being grammatically soloecistic and logically absurd; 
(2) the reading παρών τέ μ᾽ ἐμποδὼν in 445, instead of which 
Prof. Jebb reads παρὼν σύ γ᾽ ἐμποδὼν, not only omitting to 
mention my various reading, but likewise neglecting to record 
the facts of mss. lection which tend to prove that τά y was an 
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older reading than ov γ᾽, and one that opens a just field for 
conjectural emendation*» He merely subjoins τά γ᾽ B. 


§ 13. When a word of questionable sense is under dis- 
cussion, all meanings ascertained and all authorities citable 
should be considered, and not those alone which are favoured 
in the place by the commentator. But, treating of δαιμόνων 
ἕδη in 886, Prof. Jebb writes as follows: “ἕδη, zmages of gods, 
whether sitting or standing, but always with the added notion 
that they are placed in a temple or holy place as objects of 
worship.” Surely this, statement is neither adequate nor 
accurate. It is inadequate, because the reader should have 
been told that this use of the word ἕδη, zzages, was unknown to 
Homer, unknown to Pindar, not clearly shown by Aeschylus 
and Euripides, the latter of whom writes δολόεντα Τροίας ἕδη in 
Iph. A. 1526: and because he does not even cite Plato Phaed. 
111, the very passage which Timaeus had in view; where we 
read θεῶν ἕδη τε καὶ ἱερὰ αὐτοῖς εἶναι, ἐν οἷς τῷ ὄντι οἰκητὰς θεοὺς 
εἶναι, by ἔδη obviously meaning shrines. It is inaccurate, because 
we do not find ‘the added notion’ always present when ἕδη is 
used. Thus, allowing zmages to be meant in 5. El. 1074, they 
stand in the vestibule (πρόπυλα), not itself a holy place, except 
as far as the presence of such shrines makes it so. I do not 
object to the rendering zwages there or here; but neither 
should I consider sirizes a wrong translation in either place, 
the two being so correlated that one suggests the other; as, 
when we speak of a lantern or a damp, we almost always under- 
stand a ἄρ. And so, when Dionysius Hal. calls the ‘ penates’ 


4 Briefly, the facts are: Cod. L has σύ γ᾽ written over an erasure, and 
also written by another hand in the margin, which proves that some 
reading was earlier in L than σύ y’. And that this was τά γ᾽ appears 
certain from the fact that I, the most valuable copy of L, reads τά γ᾽ with 
σὺ above τά. Par. B has τά γ᾽ only, and Par. E has τὰ above ov in 
σύ γ᾽. These facts ought in common justice to have been stated by 
Prof. Jebb. 
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of Aeneas ἔδη, he thinks of the small sArines or stands which 
they occupied in the Trojan house of that hero, and in which 
he took them to Italy. 

Prof. Jebb’s Notes on the Sphinx at p. 300, and on the star 
Arcturus at 305, are very useful and learned contributions to 
the mythic and astronomical lore of Hellas and of other 
ancient people. 7 

§14. In my present edition the reading of all or most codices 
is mentioned at the foot of the page where the text as edited 
departs from it; and in some cases, where the reading of codd. 
is kept in the text but obelized as probably corrupt, a direction 
is given to show where a remedy will be found. 

After the text comes Lection, an account of the various 
readings with careful reference to the editors or commentators 
by whom they are suggested or supported. ‘Then follows the 
Commentary, of which I have spoken in § 1; and afterwards, 
as an Appendix, stand the Excursus and an Index of words. 

Exc. 1 treats of the Attic Drama. Exc. x1 of Sophocles 
and the Oedipodean myth. xm is a syllabus of readings. 
XIII contains notes on the prosody of the play, with a con- 
spectus of the choral metres. xiv notes on the syntax. 
Excursus II, II, VI, are controversial arguments in favour of 
the interpretations given in this edition to the passages 11—12, 
42—45, 328—29, severally. τιν defends the reading ῥυσοίμην 
against ῥυσαίμην in 72. Vv discusses punctuation and interpre- 
tation in the first strophe of the Parodos. vir shows the easy 
elucidation of the much disputed lines 622—25, obtained by 
the admission of the reading ταφρονεῖν for τὸ φθονεῖν in 624. 
ΠῚ defends the mss. reading zpov¢avy in 790 against Wun- 
der’s or Hermann’s proposal of προύφηνεν. 1x defends the 
reading ὥς tis for ὅστις in 1526, with the interpretation con- 
veyed by it, against other competing emendations. Exc. x 
adds some notes of Mr Steel, accompanied with observations 
of mine. 

§ 15. My former edition of the Oed. T. was of slight 
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texture, containing few notes. Its chief purpose was to place 
before the eyes of Greek Scholars those new interpretations of 
many passages which had commended themselves to my mind 
during more than fifty years of work as a teacher. Professor 
Jebb in his edition has opposed every one of these inter- 
pretations, and striven to set them aside. After carefully read- 
ing and considering all that he has written concerning them, I 
am as strongly convinced of their truth as I was in 1882, 
having found no force in anything written by him against 
them, but many fresh reasons and authorities in favour of my 
views. Considering my advanced age, I thought it right to 
lose no time in defending what seems to me the truth in Greek 
scholarship and Sophoclean criticism, and accordingly I sent 
to press a small volume with the title Studia Sophoclea Part IT. 
In this all the disputed passages, with some others, are reviewed ; 
my published explanations are justified against his published 
objections ; and some new suggestions are added. I then ad- 
dressed myself to the work, happily facilitated by Mr Steel's 
notes, of preparing a second edition of this drama. I have now 
been permitted to complete it, and I offer it to the learned 
world with deep regret that it should labour under the signal dis- 
advantage of what is, in some respects, a controversial preface. 
I can only say that I would have avoided this, had it been 
possible: but it has been forced upon me, and was unavoidable. 
What I said in dedicating my Studia Sophoclea to the Greek 
Scholars of Great Britain and Ireland, I repeat now.—If any 
such scholars shall honour what is here written with their 
perusal, I shall receive the communication of their assent or 
dissent with equal gratitude. Confirmation by other scholars 
of that which one believes to be right is naturally agreeable ; 
and correction of what is wrong ought to be always welcome. 
For my own part, I can safely promise to consider with re- 
spectful care any argument against a view of mine; and, if I 
find that argument unanswerable, to acknowledge its validity 
by renouncing my previous conclusion. For I have always 
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held with Cicero that “cujusvis hominis est errare, nullius, nisi 
insipientis, In errore perseverare.” 

All I ask of my readers is, to keep in mind the wise 
words of Horace, Epist. 11. 1, 75: 


Indignor quicquam reprehendi, non quia crasse 
Compositum illepideve putetur, sed quia nuper: 


and, with these, the motto prefixed to the little volume named 
above, and now affixed to this Preface: 

To τοι νομισθὲν τῆς ἀληθείας κρατεῖ" 

τοῦτ᾽ εἴ τις εἶπε, μὴ καταπτύσας, ἔπος, 

αἴσχιστον εἶπεν ὅστις Wy" ἐπεὶ χρεὼν 

τούτου φρονεῖν φάναι τε πᾶν τοὐναντίον᾽ 

χρὴ γὰρ φρονεῖν μέν, Ὀρθὸν adryder ἀεί, 

φάναι δὲ χρή, Ταληθὲς ἰσχῦον τρέφω. 

B. H. K. 


P.S. I have adopted in the Parodos, and discussed under 
the head of Lection, several new and valuable emendations, 
which have occurred to me since the Commentary and Ex- 
cursus were printed. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


ΟΙΔΙΠΟΥΣ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 





ὙΠΟΘΕΣΙΣΙ, 


4 4 A 

Λιπὼν Κόρινθον Οἰδίπους, πατρὸς νόθος 
Α ~ ε , 

πρὸς TOY ἁπάντων λοιδορούμενος ξένος, 
~ “΄“ , 
ἦλθεν πυθέσθαι Πυθικῶν θεσπισμάτων 
ζητῶν ἑαυτὸν καὶ γένους φυτοσπόρον. 

¢ 4 iN ¢ 3 “ ε os 
εὑρὼν δὲ τλήμων ἐν orevais ἀμαξιτοῖς 
wy ww fee , 
ἄκων ἔπεφνε Λαΐον γεννήτορα. 

~ , 

Σφιγγὸς δὲ δεινῆς θανάσιμον λύσας μέλος 
yf Α 
ἤσχυνε μητρὸς ἀγνοουμένης λέχος. 

\ τ Ul 
λοιμὸς δὲ Θήβας εἷλε καὶ νόσος μακρά. 
Κρέων δὲ πεμφθεὶς Δελφικὴν πρὸς ἑστίαν, 
ΩΦ ~ ~ 
ὅπως πύθοιτο τοῦ κακοῦ παυστήριον, 

ἢ ΄ “ “ 4 

ἤκουσε φωνῆς μαντικῆς θεοῦ πάρα, 

oh ~ 

τὸν Λαΐειον ἐκδικηθῆναι φόνον. 

ὅθεν μαθὼν ἑαυτὸν Οἰδίπους τάλας 

πόρπαισι δισσὰς ἐξανάλωσεν κόρας, 
> δ Ἁ , > , ’ 

αὐτὴ δὲ μήτηρ ἀγχόναις διώλετο. 


1 The Codex ascribes this Argument to the grammarian Aristophanes: 
but Dindorf denies this authorship. 
2 Codd. δισσαῖς τε χερσίν. J. δισσάς τε χερσίν. Br. ut supra, 


K. ΟἿ, Ι 


2 ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


AIA TI ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ ἘΠΙΓΕΓΡΑΠΈΤΉΑΙ. 


ὔ 3 
Ὃ Τύραννος Οἰδίπους ἐπὶ διακρίσει θατέρου ἐπιγέγραπται. χαριέντως 
δ 3 ’ ¢ > ΄ ,ὔ ζω 
δέ Τύραννον ἅπαντες αὐτὸν ἐπιγράφουσιν, ὡς ἐξέχοντα πάσης τῆς Σο- 
΄ ς ΄, iq A , “ 
φοκλέους ποιήσεως, καίπερ ἡττηθέντα ὑπὸ Φιλοκλέους, ὡς φησι 
, > , > ‘ 3 , 
Δικαίαρχος. εἰσὶ δὲ καὶ οἱ Πρότερον, οὐ Τύραννον, αὐτὸν ἐπιγραῴοντες, 
΄“ - ᾿Ὶ Ἁ ,ὔ , 
διὰ τοὺς χρόνους τῶν διδασκαλιῶν καὶ διὰ τὰ πράγματα' ἀλήτην yap 
Ν ΄ “ > r 
καὶ πηρὸν Οἰδίποδα τὸν ἐπὶ Κολωνῷ eis tas ᾿Αθήνας αφικνεῖσθαι. 
+ 4 ΄ ¢ > of ‘ Ἁ A “ ΄ 
ἴδιον δέ τι πεπόνθασιν οἱ μεθ᾽ “Ὅμηρον ποιηταί, τοὺς πρὸ τῶν Τρωικῶν 
“ ’ ? > 4 ΄ “ 3 , 
βασιλεῖς Τυράννους προσαγορεύοντες, ὀψέ ποτε τοῦδε τοῦ ὀνόματος 
ζ΄ ͵ \ Yo, , , , 
eis Tous Ἕλληνας διαδοθέντος, Kata τοὺς ᾿Αρχιλόχου χρόνους, καθάπερ 
¢ [χὰ ~ Ν ’ , 
Ἵππίας ὁ σοφιστής φησιν: Ὅμηρος γοῦν τὸν πάντων παρανομώτατον 
ὠ ΄ > , 
Ἔχετον βασιλέα φησί, καὶ ov τύραννον: (Od. a, 84.) 
Εἰς "Exerov βασιλῆα, βροτῶν δηλήμονα (πάντων). 
a , \ , > Ν od a R 
προσαγορευθῆναι δέ φασι τὸν τύραννον ἀπὸ τῶν Τυρρηνῶν: χαλεποὺς 
’ , ef n 
yap Twas περὶ λῃστείαν τούτους γενέσθαι. ὅτι δὲ νεώτερον τὸ τοῦ 
» A » \ of » ς , , 
τυράννου ὄνομα δῆλον. οὔτε γὰρ Ὅμηρος οὔτε Ἡσίοδος οὔτε ἄλλος 
Σ x “ ~ 7 Σ “ , > , c . 3 
οὐδεὶς τῶν παλαιῶν τύραννον ἐν τοῖς ποιήμασιν ὀνομάζει. ὁ δὲ *Apt- 
‘ , 
στοτέλης ἐν Κυμαίων πολιτείᾳ τοὺς τυράννους φησὶ τὸ πρότερον 


/ 3 , ‘ ~ Ξ, € 
αἰσυμνήτας προσαγορεύεσθαι. εὐφημότερον yap ἐκεῖνο τοὔνομα. 


ΑΛΛΩΣ. 


< ᾽ 3a? ‘ 3 - “ “ 
Ο Τύραννος Οἰδίπους πρὸς ἀντιδιαστολὴν τοῦ ἐν τῷ Κολωνῷ ἐπι- 
Ἁ , “ , n “~ ͵ a 
γέγραπται, τὸ κεφάλαιον δὲ τοῦ δράματος γνῶσις τῶν ἰδίων κακῶν 


Οἰδίποδος; πήρωσίς τε τῶν ὀφθαλμών, καὶ δι᾿ ἀγχόνης θάνατος ᾿Ιοκάστης. 


XPHZMOZ O ΔΟΘΕΙ͂Σ AATO: Τῶι CHBAIQ:. 


foe Ul ~ 
Adie Λαβδακίδη, παίδων γένος ὄλβιον αἰτεῖς. 
ὃ , Ui cf 3 Ν ΄ > \ 
wow τοι φίλον υἱόν: ἀτὰρ πεπρωμένον ἐστὶ 
“ \ , o , ὰ Α + 
Gov παιδὸς χείρεσσι λιπεῖν φάος. ὡς yap ἔνευσε 
Ἁ f 7 ΄- > ΄ 
Ζεὺς Κρονίδης, Πέλοπος στυγεραῖς ἀραῖσι πιθήσας, 


< , oS ‘ ζ 
ov φίλον ἥρπασας υἱόν: ὁ δ᾽ ηὔξατό σοι τάδε πάντα. 


8. In a note given in Prof. Jebb’s edition (p. 5) Dr Peile refers the word 
τύραννος to the Vedic root TAR (by-form Tur), which seems to imply that 
the noun virtually means ‘a conqueror.’ He says, ‘I think that from 
being an adjective (?= mighty), it became with the Greeks a title.’ 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ TYPANNOS. | 3 


TO AINITMA ΤῊΣ ΣΦΙΓΓῸΣ, 


4 ͵ aA = A ; e , , 
Ἔστι δίπουν ἐπὶ γῆς καὶ τέτραπον, ov pia φωνή, 
‘ / 3 , Ἁ ‘ , isd ? ON “~ 
Kat τρίπον: ἀλλάσσει δὲ φυὴν μόνον ooo ἐπὶ γαῖαν 
Ἁ “ 3 3 ν ΄ 
ἑρπετὰ κινεῖται ἀνά T αἰθέρα καὶ κατὰ πόντον. 
> 3 ς , U 3 , ἈΝ , 
ἀλλ᾽ ὁπόταν πλείστοισιν ἐρειδόμενον ποσὶ βαίνῃ, 
Ww / , ᾽ , , > - 
ἔνθα τάχος γυίοισιν ἀφαυρότατον πέλει αὐτοῦ. 


ΔΥΣΙΣ TOY ΑΙΝΙΓΜΑΤΟΣ. 


Κλῦθι καὶ οὐκ ἐθέλουσα, κακόπτερε Μοῦσα θανόντων, 
φωνῆς ἡμετέρης σὸν τέλος ἀμπλακίης. 
ἄνθρωπον κατέλεξας, ὃς ἡνίκα γαῖαν ἐφέρπει, 
πρῶτον ἔφυ τετράπους νήπιος ἐκ λαγόνων. 
γηραλέος δὲ πέλων τρίτατον πόδα βάκτρον ἐρείδει, 
αὐχένα φορτίζων, γήραϊ καμπτόμενος Ἶ. 
4 For an account of the dramatic representations in the Athenian 
theatre, see Excursus I., ‘the Attic Drama.’ For the literary career of 
Sophocles, and for the plot and analysis of the Oedipus Tyrannus, see 
Excursus XI., ‘Sophocles and the Oedipodean Myth.’ 
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ΟἸΙἸΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 





ΟἸΙΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ. 


A 7 
Ὦ τέκνα, Κάδμου τοῦ πάλαι νέα τροφή, 
3 

τίνας ποθ᾽ ἕδρας τάσδε μοι θοάξετε 
ἱκτηρίοις κλάδοισιν ἐξεστεμμένοι ; 

f 3 ¢ fa) \ “ 
πόλις δ᾽ ὁμοῦ μὲν θυμιαμάτων γέμει, 
e ἴω \ \ . 
ὁμοῦ δὲ παιάνων τε καὶ στεναγμάτων 5 

A N 3 ΄ 

ayo δικαιῶν μὴ Tap ἀγγέλων, τέκνα, 
ἄλλων ἀκούειν, αὐτὸς ὧδ᾽ ἐλήλυθα, 
ὁ πᾶσι κλεινὸς Οἰδίπους καλούμενος. 

> 4% 
ἀλλ᾽, ὦ γεραιέ, φράζ᾽, ἐπεὶ πρέπων ἔφυς 

\ fad an 
πρὸ τῶνδε φωνεῖν, τίνι τρόπῳ καθέστατε, 10 

7 xX 7 ¢ 7 x 
δείσαντες ἢ *xaTépEavTes ws θέλοντος ἂν 
ἐμοῦ προσαρκεῖν trav’ δυσάλγητος γὰρ ἂν 

\ 3 

εἴην τοιάνδε μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων ἕδραν. 


IEPETS. 


ἀλλ᾽, ὦ κρατύνων Οἰδίπους χώρας ἐμῆς, 
ὁρᾷς μὲν ἡμᾶς ἡλίκοι προσήμεθα 15 
βωμοῖσι τοῖς σοῖς, οἱ μὲν οὐδέπω μακρὰν 


11. Codd. στέρξαντες ; or στέξαντες; Cf. Exc. IT. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ 


f 4 ε \ S f A 
πτέσθαι σθένοντες, οἱ δὲ σὺν γήρᾳ βαρεῖς 


ς aA 3 \ \ / “ 3 4 “ 
κ ἱερῆς, ἐγὼ μὲν Ζηνός, οἵδε τ᾽ ἠθέων 
λεκτοί" τὸ δ᾽ ἄλλο φῦλον ἐξεστεμμένον 


ἀγοραῖσι θακεῖ, πρός τε ἸΪαλλάδος διπλοῖς 


a“ 3 “ / a 
ναοῖς, ἐπ᾿ ᾿Ισμηνοῦ τε μαντείᾳ σποδῷ. 


Ι Ι͂ isd 3 \ 2 ω 47 
πόλις yap, wo7TEep KavTOS εὐσορᾷς, ayav 


δὴ ’ 2 f 7 
ἤδη σαλεύει κανακουφίσαι κάρα 


a“ 5 3 Cf / 4 
βυθῶν ἔτ᾽ οὐχ οἵα τε φοινίου σάλου, 
φθίνουσα μὲν κάλυξιν ἐγκάρποις χθονός, 
φθίνουσα δ᾽ ἀγέλαις βουνόμοις τόκοισί τε 


> 7 rn. 3 > © , \ 

ἀγόνοις γυναικῶν" ἐν & ὁ πυρφόρος θεὸς 
/ 

σκήψας ἐλαύνει, λοιμὸς ἔχθιστος, πόλιν, 

ς 4) Ὄ A A A . , ᾽ 
ὑφ᾽ οὗ κενοῦται δῶμα Καδμεῖον" μέλας ὃ 
“ A , 

“Αἰδης στεναγμοῖς καὶ γόοις πλουτίζεται. 
ἴω “ 

θεοῖσι μέν νυν οὐκ icovpevov σ᾽ ἐγὼ 


οὐδ᾽ οἵδε παῖδες ἐζόμεσθ᾽ ἐφέστιοι, 


ἀνδρῶν δὲ πρῶτον ἔν τε συμφοραῖς βίου 


/ » ὃ , n_, 
κρίνοντες ἐν TE δαιμόνων συναλλαγαῖς 


os γ᾽ ἐξέλυσας, ἄστυ Καδμεῖον porwr, 


σκληρᾶς ἀοιδοῦ δασμὸν ὃν παρείχομεν᾽ 


καὶ ταῦθ᾽ ὑφ᾽ ἡμῶν οὐδὲν ἐξειδὼς πλέον 


οὐδ᾽ ἐκδιδαχθείς, ἀλλὰ προσθήκῃ θεοῦ 


λέγειν νομίζει θ᾽ ἡμὶν ὀρθῶσαι βίον. 


n 2 3 f ΜᾺ Ὁ} 7 
νῦν τ᾽, ὦ κράτιστον πᾶσιν Οἰδύπου Kapa, 


[4 / vA / 
ἱκετεύομέν TE πάντες οἵδε πρόστροποι 


“ “ 5 ¢ Ἂ ¢ 7 v A 
ἀλκήν TW εὑρεῖν ἡμίν, εἴτε του θεῶν 


f 3 , #3 > 5 > \ 5 , 
φήμην ἀκούσας εἴτ᾽ am ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που, 


ς fal 3 / \ \ \ 
ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι Kal τὰς ξυμφορᾶς 


f ¢ A μ A f 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μαλιστὰα τῶν βουλευματων. 


ἴθ, ὦ βροτῶν ἄριστ᾽, ἀνόρθωσον πόλιν" 
ἴθ᾽, εὐλαβηθηθ᾽. ὡς σὲ νῦν μὲν noe γῆ 


σωτῆρα KAnCEL τῆς πάρος προθυμίας, 


18. Codd. ἱερεῖς, Cf. Lect. 


43. Cod. L. του. Cf. Lect. et Exc. 


Ss) 
O 


30 


35 


4O 


45 


TIT. 


ΟΙ. 


ΠΕ. 


ΟΙ. 


OIAINOTS ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 


3 A ν᾿ A an An / 
ἀρχῆς δὲ τῆς σῆς μηδαμῶς μεμνώμεθα 
ἤ > 3 \ \ f ef 
στάντες T ἐς ὀρθὸν καὶ πεσόντες ὕστερον, 
, Σ 5.» 
adr ἀσφαλείᾳ τήνδ᾽ ἀνόρθωσον πόλιν. 
\ > ’ 
ὄρνιθι γὰρ καὶ τὴν τότ᾽ αἰσίῳ τύχην 
Cc on \ a “ “ 
παρέσχες ἡμῖν καὶ τανῦν ἴσος γενοῦ" 

A ~ A a 
ὡς εἴπερ ἄρξεις τῆσδε γῆς, ὥσπερ κρατεῖς, 
3 Ἃ A A 

ξὺν ἀνδράσιν κάλλιον ἢ κενῆς κρατεῖν, 
IQs f a 
ὡς οὐδέν ἐστιν οὔτε πύργος οὔτε ναῦς 
9 nn f 
ἔρημος ἀνδρῶν μὴ ξυνοικούντων ἔσω. 
> A / \ 9 ῇἤ 
ὦ παῖδες οἰκτροί, γνωτὰ κοὐκ ἄγνωτά μοι 
; >. ee . 3 \ 5... ὦ 
προσήλθεθ᾽ ἱμείροντες" εὖ yap οἶδ᾽ ὅτι 
a J \ a“ e 3 \ 
νοσεῖτε πάντες, καὶ νοσοῦντες, WS ἐγὼ 
e A 7 A 
οὐκ ἔστιν ὑμῶν ὅστις ἐξ ἴσου νοσεῖ. 
A \ \ ¢ ~ 4, 3 Ψ " 3 
TO μὲν yap ὑμῶν ἄλγος εἰς ἐν ἔρχεται 
¢ f 3 U € \ 
μόνον καθ᾽ αὑτὸν κοὐδέν᾽ ἄλλον, ἡ δ᾽ ἐμὴ 
9 \ 5 ς a 
ψυχὴ πόλιν τε κἀμὲ Kal σ᾽ ὁμοῦ στένει. 
cf 3 3 ef ’ tf f ᾽ 3 ΄ 
ὥστ᾽ οὐχ ὕπνῳ γ᾽ εὕδοντά μ᾽ ἐξεγείρετε, 
3 5 \ 7] 
ἀλλ᾽ ἴστε πολλὰ μέν με δακρύσαντα δή, 


πολλὰς δ᾽ ὁδοὺς ἐλθόντα φροντίδος πλάνοις" 


ε > ‘al " 
ἣν δ᾽ εὖ σκοπῶν εὕρισκον ἴασιν μόνην, 
’ 4 e a \ ft 
ταύτην ἔπραξα' παῖδα yap Μενοικέως 
3 fa 
Kpéovr’, ἐμαυτοῦ γαμβρόν, és τὰ Πυθικὰ 
3 
ἔπεμψα Φοίβου δώμαθ᾽, ὡς πύθοιθ᾽ ὅ τι 
ὃ a Ἃ 7 a / e / / 
ρῶν ἢ τί φωνῶν τήνδε κῥυσοίμην πόλιν. 
3 3 δ 
καί μ᾽ ἦμαρ ἤδη ξυμμετρούμενον χρόνῳ 
An / an , 
λυπεῖ TL πράσσει" τοῦ yap εἰκότος πέρα 
la f 
ἄπεστι πλείω TOD καθήκοντος χρόνου. 
¢ >, ὦ Aa» >» A \ 
ὅταν δ᾽ tknTat, τηνικαῦτ᾽ ἐγὼ κακὸς 
μὴ δρῶν ἂν εἴην πάνθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν δηλοῖ θεός. 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰς καλὸν σύ T εἶπας οἵδε T ἀρτίως 
“ . 
Κρέοντα προσστείχοντα σημαίνουσί μοι. 
ὦναξ "Απολλον, εἰ γὰρ ἐν τύ é τῳ 
> Ύ ρ xX? Y é 
72. Codd. ῥυσαίμην. Cf. Exc. IV. 


50 


55 


60 


65 


7O 


75 


80 


ΟΙ, 


ΟΙ. 


ΚΡ, 


ΟΙ. 


ΚΡ, 


ΟΙ. 
ΚΡ, 


ΟΙ. 
ΚΡ, 


ΟΙ. 
ΚΡ. 


ΟΙ. 


KP. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ 


σωτῆρι βαίη λαμπρὸς ὥσπερ ὄμματι. 

ὄπ ΣΌΣ 7 , COs, ᾽ ’ Δ , 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰκάσαι μέν, ἡδύς" οὐ γὰρ ἂν κάρα 
πολυστεφὴς ὧδ᾽ εἷρπε παγκάρπου δάφνης. 
τάχ᾽ εἰσόμεσθα' ξύμμετρος γὰρ ὡς κλύειν. 
ἄναξ, ἐμὸν κήδευμα, παῖ Μενοικέως, 

7 Ὁ ςφΝ “ “ fal f , 
τίν ἡμὶν ἥκεις τοῦ θεοῦ φήμην φέρων; 


KPEON. 
/ , “ 3 
ἐσθλήν" λέγω γὰρ καὶ τὰ δύσφορ᾽, εἰ τύχοι 
3 3 Χ » f “ 3 x‘ 3 A 
κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἐξελθόντα, πάντ᾽ av εὐτυχεῖν. 
ἔστιν δὲ ποῖον τοὔπος; οὔτε γὰρ θρασὺς 
". 5 3 f > a a f 
οὔτ᾽ οὖν προδείσας εἰμὶ TO γε νῦν λόγῳ. 
»] ἊΜ 7 7 , 
εἰ τῶνδε χρήζεις πλησιαζόντων κλύειν, 
7 fa 
ἕτοιμος εἰπεῖν, εἴτε καὶ στείχειν ἔσω. 
3 , v . n \ r f 
ἐς πάντας αὐδα' tavde yap πλέον φέρω 
τὸ πένθος ἢ καὶ τῆς ἐμῆς ψυχῆς πέρι. 
λέγοιμ᾽ ἂν οἷ᾽ ἤκουσα τοῦ θεοῦ πάρα. 
ἄνωγεν ἡμᾶς Φοῖβος ἐμφανῶς ἀναξ 
/ 
μίασμα χώρας, ὡς τεθραμμένον χθονὶ 
3 ΟΣ 3 4 3 " 7 7 
ἐν τῇδ᾽, ἐλαύνειν, μηδ᾽ ἀνήκεστον τρέφειν. 
- , € f al A 
ποίῳ καθαρμῷ; Tis ὁ τρόπος τῆς ξυμφορᾶς ; 
n αὶ f 
ἀνδρηλατοῦντας, ἢ φόνῳ φόνον πάλιν 
3 ων f 
λύοντας, ὡς τόδ᾽ αἷμα χειμάζον πόλιν. 
3 f 
ποίου yap ἀνδρὸς τήνδε μηνύει τύχην; 
3 eos 3 foo > ς \ 
nv ἡμίν, ὠναξ, Adios ποθ᾽ ἡγεμὼν 
a al \ \ , 2 5 , Γ 
γῆς τῆσδε, πρὶν σὲ THVD ἀπευθύνειν πόλιν. 
5 3 > 7 . 3 \ 9 Τό ἐκ "3 9 hx 
ἔξοιδ᾽ ἀκούων" ov yap εἰσεῖδον *y ἐγώ. 
/ U ἴω 3 / a 
τούτου θανόντος viv ἐπιστέλλει σαφῶς 
τοὺς αὐτοέντας χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν τινας. 
e Ἵ > \ ἴω ~ mn 79 e 7] 
οἱ δ᾽ εἰσὶ ποῦ γῆς; ποῦ τόδ᾽ εὑρεθήσεται 
ἴχνος παλαϊᾶς δυστέκμαρτον αἰτίας; 
5 add » A“ \ \ , 
ἐν THO ἔφασκε γῇ. TO δὲ ξητούμενον 
105. Codd. γέπω. Cf. Lect. 
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OIAINOTS TYPANNOS. 


[4 4 \ " “ 
ἁλωτόν, ἐκφεύγει δὲ ταμελούμενον. 
/ ᾽ 3 5, Ὰ 9 >] ἴω. ε fas 
πότερα δ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις ἢ ν ἀγροῖς ὁ Aaios 
x n > 9 4 fa) 4 ft 
ἢ γῆς ἐπ᾿ ἄλλης τῷδε συμπίπτει φόνῳ; 
Υ͂ id ” 3 A f 
θεωρός, ὡς ἔφασκεν, ἐκδημῶν πάλιν 
‘\ 3 3 7.95 ὦ ) ¢ 3 , 
πρὸς οἶκον οὐκέθ᾽ ike? ὡς ἀπεσταλη. 
10 5») / Ir / e ἴω 
οὐδ᾽ ἄγγελός τις οὐδὲ συμπράκτωρ ὁδοῦ 
tO. tf 3 θ \ > , 3 v . 
κατεῖδ᾽, ὅτου τις ἐκμαθὼν ἐχρήσατ᾽ ἄν: 


θνήσκουσι γάρ, πλὴν εἷς τις, ὃς φόβῳ φυγὼν 


Ka 5 ἃ 535 3 
ὧν εἶδε πλὴν ἕν οὐδὲν εἶχ᾽ εἰδὼς φράσαι. 
\ A , ἃ \ , > oA ’ t A 
TO ποῖον ; ἕν yap πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν, 
\ a 
ἀρχὴν βραχεῖαν εἰ λάβοιμεν ἐλπίδος. 
\ ” 4 3 A 
AnoTas ἔφασκε TUYTVYOVTAS οὐ μιᾷ 
e of a 5 \ \ s - 
ῥώμῃ κτανεῖν νιν, ἀλλὰ σὺν πλήθει χερῶν. 
A 3 / A 
πῶς οὖν ὁ λῃστής, εἴ TL μὴ ξὺν ἀργύρῳ 
3 “ 3 3 7 2 3 7 δ , 3) 
ἐπράσσετ᾽ ἐνθένδ᾽, ἐς τόδ᾽ ἂν τόλμης ἔβη; 
rn A> ® , fe a) , 
δοκοῦντα ταῦτ᾽ ἢν Λαΐου δ᾽ ὁλωλότος 
οὐδεὶς ἀρωγὸς ἐν κακοῖς ἐγίγνετο. 
\ an ΄ 
κακὸν δὲ ποῖον ἐμποδών, τυραννίδος 
7 f 3 a_3 4 
οὕτω πεσούσης, εἶργε τοῦτ᾽ ἐξειδέναι; 
ς \ \ \ \ a 
ἡ ποικιλῳδὸς Σφὶγξ TO πρὸς ποσὶ σκοπεῖν 
“ id “A 3 A 
μεθέντας ἡμᾶς τἀφανῆ προσήγετο. 
5 3 ¢ a“ 53 a 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς αὖθις αὔτ᾽ ἐγὼ havo. 
ἐπαξίως γὰρ Φοῖβος, ἀξίως δὲ σὺ 
\ “ 7 / 3 ¥ 9 3 7 
πρὸ τοῦ θανόντος τήνδ᾽ ἔθεσθ'᾽ ἐπιστροφήν᾽ 
[44 3 3 / v 3 Ν 7 
ὥστ᾽ ἐνδίκως ὄψεσθε κἀμὲ σύμμαχον, 
yn τῇδε τιμωροῦντα τῷ θεῷ θ᾽ aya. 
¢ \ \ > A A 3 4 , 
ὑπὲρ Yap οὐχὶ τῶν ἀπωτέρω φίλων, 
93 3 3 \ ¢ fal mw 3 3 “A , 
ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ, TOUT ἀποσκεδῶ μύσος. 
/ > a 3 
ὅστις γὰρ ἦν ἐκεῖνον ὁ κτανὼν τάχ᾽ ἂν 
Ka ἂν τοιαύτῃ χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν θέλοι. 
’ A 53 \ 3 A 
κείνῳ προσαρκῶν οὖν ἐμαντὸν ὠφελώ. 
3 3 e A an 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς τάχιστα, παῖδες, ὑμεῖς μὲν βάθρων 
ψ4 “ 3 5 e a ͵ 
ίστασθε, τοὐσδ᾽ ἄραντες ἱκτῆρας κλάδους" 


1ΖΟ 


125 


130 


135 


140 


ΙΟ ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


ἄλλος δὲ Κάδμον λαὸν ὧδ᾽ ἀθροιζέτω 

ὡς πᾶν ἐμοῦ δράσοντος" ἢ γὰρ εὐτυχεῖς 145 

σὺν τῷ θεῷ φανούμεθ᾽ ἢ πεπτωκότες. 

IE. @ παῖδες, ἱστώμεσθα᾽ τῶνδε γὰρ χάριν 

καὶ δεῦρ᾽ ἔβημεν ὧν ὁδ᾽ ἐξαγγέλλεται. 

Φοῖβος δ᾽ ὁ πέμψας τάσδε μαντείας ἅμα 

σωτήρ θ᾽ ἵκοιτο καὶ νόσου παυστήριος. 150 

ΧΟΡΟΣ. 
ὦ Διὸς ἀἁδυεπὲς φάτι, τίς ποτε τᾶς πολυχρύ- 
σου στρ. α΄. 

Πυθῶνος ἀγλαὰς ἔβας 

Θήβας; ἐκτέταμαι φοβερὰν φρένα, δείματι πάλλων. 

inie Δάλιε Ἰ]αιαν, 

ἀμφὶ σοὶ alopevos’ τί μοι ἢ νέον, 155 

ἢ περιτελλομέναις ὥραις πάλιν ἐξανύσεις χρέος, 

εἰπέ μοι, ὦ χρυσέας τέκνον ᾿Εἰλπίδος, ἄμβροτε Papua. 

πρῶτα σὲ κεκλόμενος, θύγατερ Διός, ἄμβροτ᾽ ᾿Αθά- 
να, ἀντ. α΄. 

γαιάοχόν T ἀδελφεὰν 160 

Αρτεμιν, ἃ κυκλόεντ᾽ ἀγορᾶς θρόνον evKréa θάσσει, 

καὶ Φοῖβον ἑκαβόλον, ἰὼ 

τρισσοὶ ἀλεξίμοροι προφάνητέ μοι, 

el ποτε καὶ προτέρας ἄτας ὕπερ ὀρνυμένας πόλει τό4 

ἠνύσατ᾽ ἐκτοπίαν φλόγα πήματος, ἔλθετε καὶ νῦν. 

ὦ πόποι, ἀνάριθμα γὰρ φέρω στρ. β΄. 

πήματα" νοσεῖ δέ μοι πρόπας στόλος, οὐδ᾽ ἔνι φρον- 
τίδος ἔγχος, 


~ 3 7 v \ v 
*T@ τις ἀλέξεται. οὔτε yap ἔκγονα 171 
a θ \ os 5) * a) 
κλυτᾶς χθονὸς αὔξεται, οὔτε *TEexovaat 
ἰηΐων καμάτων ἀνέχουσι γυναῖκες" 174 
153—7. Cf. Excurs. v. 159. Cf. Lect. et Comm. 171. 


Codd. ᾧ. Cf. Lect. 173. Codd. τόκοισιν. Cf. Lect. 


ΟἸΙΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 7 


Ὦ 7 , 
ἄλλον δ᾽ ἂν ἄλλῳ προσίδοις ἅπερ εὔπτερον ὄρνιν 
a“ f 
κρεῖσσον ἁἀμαιμακέτου πυρὸς ὄρμενον 
5 \ A 
ἀκτὰν πρὸς ἑσπέρου θεοῦ" 


ὧν πόλις ἀνάριθμος ὄλλυται; ἀντ. β΄. 

νεκρὰ δὲ γένεθλα πρὸς πέδῳ θαναταφόρα κεῖται 
ἀνοικτως" 

ἐν δ᾽ ἄλοχοι πολιαί τ᾽ ἔπι ματέρες 181 


κέδραν παραβώμιον ἄλλοθεν ἀλλαι 


Ἐϊκετῆρες ἐπιστεφανοῦσι. ἢ τὸς 


λυγρῶν πόνων 

\ \ , , t A cf . 
παιὰν δὲ λάμπει στονόεσσά TE γῆρυς ὅμαυλος 
τῶν ὕπερ, ὦ χρυσέα θύγατερ Διός, 

A 7 > ’ 4 
εὐῶπα πέμψον αλκᾶν, στρ. y. 
ἾΑ / : 7 A ἴω ov 3 [ὃ 

pea τε τον μαάλερον, ὃς νυν ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων 

, ᾽ 
φλέγει με περιβόατος ἀντιάζων, ΙΟΙ 
παλίσσυτον δράμημα νωτίσαι πάτρας 
κέξόρισον, εἴτ᾽ ἐς μέγαν 
θάλαμον ᾿Αμφιτρίτας, 195 

3.» Ν 2 / v4 
εἴτ ἐς TOV ἀπόξενον ὅρμον 
Θρύήκιον κλύδωνα" 
στέλλειν γάρ, εἴ τι νὺξ ἀφῇ, 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐπ᾿ ἦμαρ κεὔχεται' 
τόν, ὦ τᾶν πυρφόρων 200 
3 A 
ἀστραπᾶν κράτη νέμων, 

3 7, ~ a ¢ \ A Gi A [a s 
ὦ Zev πατερ, ὑπὸ ow φθισον κεραυνῷ. VT. Ύ. 

uv u 3 3 3 a 
Λύκει᾽ ἄναξ, τά τε σὰ χρυσοστρόφων ἀπ᾽ ἀγκυλᾶν 
βέλεα θέλοιμ᾽ ἂν ἀδάματ᾽ ἐνδατεῖσθαι 205 
ἀρωγὰ προσταθέντα, τάς τε πυρφόρους 
᾿Αρτέμιδος αἴγλας, ξὺν αἷς 
Λύκι dpe διάσσει" 


170. Codd. νηλέα. Cf. Lect. 182. Codd. ἀκτὰν παρὰ βώμιον. 
Cf. Lect. 185. Codd. ἱκτῆρες ἐπιστοναχοῦσι. Cf. Lect. 187. 
Codd. av. Cf. Lect. 194. Codd. ἔπουρον or ἄπουρον. Cf. Lect. 


et Comm, 198-9. Codd. τέλει... ἔρχεται. Cf. Lect. et Comm. 200. 
τἂν abest a codicibus. Cf. Lect. 206. Mallem παμφαεῖς. Cf. Lect. 


12 


ΟΙ. 


214. σύμμαχον abest ἃ codicibus. Cf. Lect. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ 


‘ / / 
TOV χρυσομίτραν TE κικλήσκω, 
τᾶσδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον γᾶς, 
οἰνῶπα Βάκχον evior, 
ἤ 
Μαινάδων ὁμόστολον, 
fal 3 
πελασθῆναιν φλέγοντ 
ἀγλαῶπι σύμμαχον 
7 ΣΝ \ ? , 3 va) / 
πεύκᾳ ᾿πὶ τὸν ἀπότιμον ἐν θεοῖς θεόν. 
> a, a , 3 A vy 9 ὟΝ 7 ” 
αἰτεῖς" ἃ δ᾽ αἰτεῖς, Tap ἐὰν θέλῃς ἔπη 
Γ f A , 3 [4 A 
κλύων δέχεσθαι TH νόσῳ θ᾽ ὑπηρετεῖν, 
\ Py 9 a] 
ἀλκὴν λάβοις av κἀνακούφισιν κακῶν' 
ς \ 7 \ “ f ad) 2 A 
ayo ξένος μὲν τοῦ λόγου τοῦδ᾽ ἐξερῶ, 
4 \ an 3 
ξένος δὲ τοῦ πραχθέντος" ov γὰρ ἂν μακρὰν 
ov 2. "ἡ \ 3 » , 
ἴχνευον αὐτός, μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον. 
a 3 / \ 3 \ -ς 
νῦν δ᾽, ὕστερος γὰρ ἀστὸς εἰς ἀστοὺς τελῶ, 
Cc on A a 7 / e 
ὑμῖν προφωνῶ πᾶσι Καδμείοις τάδε 
/ ς A 7. 
ὅστις ποθ᾽ ὑμῶν Aaiov τὸν Λαβδάκου 
“ ᾽ \ 3 / , 
κάτοιδεν ἀνδρὸς ἐκ Tivos διώλετο, 
n / 
τοῦτον κελεύω πάντα σημαίνειν ἐμοί" 
Kei μὲν φοβεῖται, τοὐπίκλημ᾽ ὑπεξελὼν 
>A ’ ς a, / \ \ 
αὐτὸς καθ᾽ avtTov' πείσεται yap ἀλλο μὲν 
3 7 - ᾽ 7 
ἀστεργὲς οὐδέν, γῆς δ᾽ ἄπεισιν ἀβλαβής" 
> 5 f 
εἰ δ᾽ av τις ἀλλον οἷδεν ἐξ ἄλλης χθονὸς 
5 7 \ “ 
τὸν αὐτόχειρα, μὴ σιωπάτω" τὸ γὰρ 
a 3 f > 4 
κέρδος τελῶ "YW, χὴ χάρις προσκείσεται. 
3 3 5 , f δ , 
εἰ δ᾽ αὖ σιωπήσεσθε, καί τις ἢ φίλου 
3 3 fa “ 
δείσας ἀπώσει τοὔπος ἢ χαὐτοῦ τόδε, 
Δ a a A 
ak τῶνδε δράσω, ταῦτα χρὴ κλύειν ἐμοῦ. 
nA ff ray 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἀπαυδῶ τοῦτον, ὅστις ἐστί, γῆς 
ἴων χὰ f 
τῆσδ᾽, ἧς ἐγὼ κράτη TE καὶ θρόνονς νέμω, 
μήτ᾽ εἰσδέχεσθαι μήτε προσφωνεῖν τινα, 
3 fal a μ 
μήτ᾽ ἐν θεῶν εὐχαῖσι μήτε θύμασιν 
\ lal 
κοινὸν ποιεῖσθαι, μήτε χέρνιβας νέμειν, 


210 


215 


220 


225 


230 


235 


240 


δι. Cod. L. αὐτό. Cf. Lect. 


ΟἸΙἸΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 


>) “ 3 3 9 43 ἤ ¢ , 
ὠθεῖν δ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἴκων πάντας, ὡς μιάσματος 
ag? Vv e Ν \ a 
τοῦδ᾽ ἡμὶν ὄντος, ὡς TO [Πυθικὸν θεοῦ 
la 5» 7 3 f 3 / 
μαντεῖον ἐξέφηνεν ἀρτίως ἐμοί. 
5 ’ A 4 
ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν τοιόσδε τῷ TE δαΐμονι 
ee ee) \ n , 7 , . 
τῷ T ἀνδρὶ τῷ θανόντι σύμμαχος πέλω 
3 
κατεύχομαι δὲ τὸν δεδρακότ᾽, εἴτε τίς 
@ x f ᾽ν , f 
εἷς ὧν λέληθεν εἴτε πλειόνων μέτα, 
n a [4 
κακὸν κακῶς νιν κἄμορον ἐκτρῖψαι βίον. 
/ 
ἐπεύχομαι δ᾽, οἴκοισιν εἰ ξυνέστιος 
an a 7 3 ἴω 
ἐν τοῖς ἐμοῖς γένοιτ᾽ ἐμοῦ ξυνειδότος, 
" 4 a 5 5 
παθεῖν ἅπερ τοῖσδ᾽ ἀρτίως ἠρασάμην. 
[4 A \ a “ 
ὑμῖν δὲ ταῦτα πάντ᾽ ἐπισκήπτω τελεῖν 
3 ἴω ω a A 
ὑπέρ τ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ τοῦ θεοῦ τε τῆσδέ TE 
a Φ' 3 3 / > / > ‘4 
γῆς ὧδ᾽ ἀκάρπως κἀθέως ἐφθαρμένης. 
50 2 Ν > \ Ἂ \ / 
οὐδ᾽ εἰ yap ἣν TO πρῶγμα μὴ θεήλατον, 
Ἵ / a \ 3 A 
ἀκάθαρτον ὑμᾶς εἰκὸς nv οὕτως ἐᾶν, 
3 ᾿ 3 >) / 7 > 3 f 
ὠνδρός γ᾽ ἀρίστου βασιλέως τ᾽ ὀλωλότος, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξερευνᾶν" νῦν δ᾽ ἐπεὶ κυρώ τ᾽ ἐγὼ 
\ 3 \ A an 5 
ἔχων μὲν apyas ἃς ἐκεῖνος εἶχε πρίν, 
4 / \ n 3 
ἔχων δὲ λέκτρα καὶ γυναῖχ᾽ ὁμόσπορον, 
κοινῶν τε παίδων κοίν᾽ ἄν, εἰ κείνῳ γένος 
\ 3 3 x 
μὴ ᾿δυστύχησεν, ἦν av ἐκπεφυκότα" 
a 29 \ , A> > + » ¢ , . 
νῦν δ᾽ ἐς τὸ κείνου KpaT ἐνήλαθ᾽ ἡ τύχη 
3 5 κα ἢ \ ’ ΝΥ 
av? ὧν ἐγὼ Tad, ὡσπερεὶ τοὐμοῦ πατρός, 
¢ ἴω 5 f 3 3 
ὑπερμαχοῦμαι, κἀπὶ πάντ᾽ ἀφίξομαι 
“ / al / a 
ζητῶν τὸν αὐτόχειρα τοῦ φόνου λαβεῖν 
A \ 
τῷ Λαβδακείῳ παιδὶ ἸΤολυδώρου τε καὶ 


τοῦ πρόσθε Κάδμου τοῦ πάλαι T ᾿Αγήνορος. 


καὶ ταῦτα τοῖς μὴ δρῶσιν εὔχομαι θεοὺς 
‘3 7 5 a ἴω “ s 
μήτ᾽ ἄροτον αὐτοῖς *YNS ἀνιέναι TLWA, 


5» 93 “A LO IAr \ A , 
LNT οὖν YVVALK@V TALOAS, A aT@O TOTHO 


τῷ νῦν φθερεῖσθαι κἄτι τοῦδ᾽ ἐχθίονι' 


248. Codd. ἄμοιρον. 27ο. Omnes fere codd. yn». 
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250 


255 


265 


270 


14 


XO. 


Ol. 


ΧΟ. 
ΟΙ. 
ΧΟ. 


ΟΙ. 


ΧΟ. 
ΟΙ. 
ΧΟ. 
ΟΙ. 
ΧΟ. 


ΟΙ. 
ΧΟ. 


OF. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


con 4 A ; “ 
ὑμῖν δὲ τοῖς ἄλλοισι Καδμείοις, ὄσοις 

ΣΡ» ᾽ > Ff , δ / f 
τάδ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἀρέσκονθ᾽, } τε σύμμαχος Δίκη 

7 “- 

you πάντες εὖ ξυνεῖεν εἰσαεὶ θεοί. 

ef 3 3 ἴω BY ed wv 3 fa) 
ὥσπερ μ᾽ apatoy ἔλαβες, ὧδ᾽, avak, épa. 

? Ν , \ , 

οὔτ᾽ ἔκτανον γὰρ οὔτε τὸν κτανόντ᾽ ἔχω 

rf \ \ nN f > 
δεῖξαι. τὸ δὲ ζήτημα τοῦ πέμψαντος ἣν 

f ro? 3 wn v4 y / 
Φοίβου τόδ᾽ εἰπεῖν ὅστις εἴργασταί ποτε. 
3 bf] 3 f 

δίκαι᾽ ἔλεξας" ἀλλ᾽ ἀναγκάσαι θεοὺς 

t ; 902 OK e , > 9 
κἂν μὴ θέλωσιν οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς δύναιτ᾽ ἀνήρ. 
\ ἢ >) 5 Ὁ 32 xX 4 > “0 a 
Ta δεύτερ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ ἂν λέγοιμ᾽ Ga μοι δοκεῖ, 


5 7] Ἁ Ἂ \ ‘ 4 t 
εἰ καὶ TplT ἐστί, μὴ παρῆς TO μὴ οὐ φράσαι. 


47 3 4 vy e A 3 3 7 
ἄνακτ᾽ ἄνακτι ταὔθ᾽ ὁρῶντ᾽ ἐπίσταμαι 
; , 3 δ 3 
μάλιστα Φοίβῳ Τειρεσίαν, παρ᾽ ov τις ἂν 
n ros 53 3 / Ui 
σκοπῶν Tad, ὠναξ, ἐκμάθοιν σαφέστατα. 
5 3 3 5 5 a“ 2 \ om 3 > , 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἐν ἀργοῖς οὐδὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἐπραξαμην. 
ἢ λ 7 3 4 “ 
ἔπεμψα yap Κρέοντος εἰπόντος διπλοῦς 
ἝΝ / \ \ \ 
πομπούς" πάλαι δὲ μὴ παρὼν θαυμάζεται. 
\ \ f 2 of Ν \ yy 
Kal μὴν Ta y ἄλλα Kwha καὶ Tarai enn. 
rad wn / “ f 
τὰ ποῖα ταῦτα; πάντα yap σκοπῶ λόγον. 
A / , ¢ 
θανεῖν ἐλέχθη πρός τινων ὁδοιπόρων. 
3 > ὃς \ » 97 5 ON Con 
ἤκουσα Kayo’ τὸν δ᾽ ἰδόντ᾽ οὐδεὶς ὁρᾷ. 
7 δ > 3 ΄ 
ἀλλ᾽ εἴ τι μὲν δὴ δείματός *y ἔχει μέρος, 
A “ 3 5 f 
TAS σὰς ἀκούων οὐ μενεῖ TOLATO ἀρᾶς. 
® / 9 A 7 +0 , ἴω 
ᾧ μὴ ᾽στι δρῶντι τάρβος, οὐδ᾽ ἔπος φοβεῖ. 
arr οὐξελέγξων αὐτὸν ἔστιν' οἵδε yap 
\ a v / Φ 5 9} e 
τὸν θεῖον ἤδη μάντιν ὧδ᾽ ἄγουσιν, ᾧ 
3 \ 3 / 5 7 / 
τάληθες ἐμπέφυκεν ἀνθρώπων μόνῳ. 
4s f “~ 
ὦ TavTa νωμῶν Τειρεσία, διδακτά τε 
i] , ’ > oF 7 \ aA 
ἄρρητα τ΄, οὐρανιά τε καὶ χθονοστιβῆ, 


280 


235 


290 


ἴω ce} 
πόλιν μέν, εἰ καὶ μὴ βλέπεις, φρονεῖς δ᾽ ὅμως 


f t , 

οἵᾳ νόσῳ σύνεστιν᾽ ἧς σε προστάτην 
" J > > a“ 2 , 

σωτῆρα τ᾽, ὦναξ, μοῦνον ἐξευρίσκομεν. 


281. Codd. ἀν vel ἄν, 294. Codd. pl. τ᾽, 


ΟΙ. 
TE. 


OL. 


TE. 


Ol. 


TE, 


Ol. 


TE. 


315. 
328-9. 


OIAITIOTS TYPANNOS. 


A f 3 \ \ 4 al ’ / 
Φοῖβος yap, εἰ Kat μὴ κλύεις τῶν ἀγγέλων, 
Ἵ [φ » > 7 / 
πέμψασιν ἡμῖν αντέπεμψεν, ἔκλυσιν 
μόνην ἂν ἐλθεῖν τοῦδε τοῦ νοσήματος, 
, far , > 
εἰ τοὺς Ktavovtas Λάϊον μαθόντες εὖ 
7 x A ὃ 3 / θ 
κτείναιμεν, ἢ γῆς φυγάδας ἐκπεμψαίμεθα. 
\ 3 5 7 / 3 3 ’ 3 A , 
av δ᾽ οὖν φθονήσας pnt ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν φάτιν 
) 3 + 3 Vv “A ” ς , 
μὴτ εἰ τιν AAANY μαντικῆς EXELS ὁδόν, 
ἴω Α ἴω. ᾽ . 
ῥῦσαι σεαυτὸν καὶ πόλιν, ῥῦσαι δ᾽ ἐμέ, 
ῥῦσαι δὲ πᾶν μίασμα τοῦ τεθνηκότος. 
ἐν σοὶ γὰρ ἐσμέν᾽ ἄνδρα δ᾽ ὠφελεῖν ad’ ὧν 
ἔχοι τε καὶ δύναιτο κάλλιστος πόνων. 


TEIPESIAS. 


ἴω ἴω “ ς 7 
φεῦ φεῦ, φρονεῖν ὡς δεινὸν ἔνθα μὴ τέλη 
“ a a \ aA ? \ 
Avy φρονοῦντι. ταῦτα yap καλῶς ἐγὼ 
ΟΝ ! >, 9 N x n> ¢ Ff 
εἰδὼς διώλεσ᾽" ov yap ἂν δεῦρ᾽ ἱκόμην. 
7 5 ς 7ὔ 
TiO ἔστιν; ὡς ἄθυμος εἰσελήλυθας. 
» > 3 δ . cA \ \ / Ν 
ἄφες μ᾽ ἐς οἴκους" ῥᾷστα γὰρ τὸ σόν τε σὺ 
2 \ 4 3 f XN > \ 7 
κἀγὼ διοίσω τοὐμόν, ἢν ἐμοὶ πίθῃ. 
vy > ᾽ 3 “ A 7 
οὔτ᾽ ἔννομ᾽ εἶπας οὔτε προσφιλῆ πόλει 
AG) f 3 ᾽ 5 n 
THO, ἢ σ᾽ ἔθρεψε, τηνδ᾽ ἀποστερῶν φάτιν. 
c LA \ ON \ \ \ , 3 dA 
ὁρῶ yap οὐδὲ σοὶ τὸ σὸν φώνημ᾽ ἰὸν 


15 
305 


310 


315 


320 


ἈΝ , e ς 95 ? » \ Σ A / 
πρὸς καιρόν' ws οὖν pnd ἐγὼ ταὐτὸν παάθω---- 325 


\ \ A fa > 5 ΜᾺ b] \ 
μὴ πρὸς θεῶν φρονῶν γ᾽ ἀποστραφῆς, ἐπεὶ 
, nN 4 
TAVTES σε προσκυνοῦμεν οἵδ᾽ ἱκτήριοι. 
“4 \ er 3 a > 3 δ 3 3 f 
πάντες yap ov φρονεῖτ. ἐγὼ δ᾽ ov μή ποτε 
5» € x ” \ Χ ? 3 / Ul 
TAL, WS AV, εἴπω, μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ExPNVW KAKA. 
“ Ν ’ 7 3 3 Ἂ 
τί dys; ξυνειδὼς οὐ φράσεις, ἀλλ᾽ ἐννοεῖς 
ἡμῶς προδοῦναι καὶ καταφθεῖραι πόλιν ; 
3 > an / a3 
ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν οὔτε © ἀλγυνῶ. τί ταῦτ 
᾿ f , 
ἄλλως ἐλέγχεις; οὐ yap av πύθοιό pov. 


330 


πόνων, Cf. Lect. 317. Avy. Cf. Lect. 322. Cf. Lect. 


Cf. Lect. et Exc. VI. 
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OI. 
TE. 
OL. 
TE. 
OF. 
TE. 
Ol. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


9 > \ 3 
οὐκ, ὦ κακῶν κάκιστε, καὶ yap ἂν πέτρου 
/ 7 > 3 “ > a ; 
φύσιν σύ xy ὀργανείας, ἐξερεῖς ποτε, 335 
5 - 3 “Ἢ 
ἀλλ᾽ ὧδ᾽ ἄτεγκτος κἀτελεύτητος φανεῖ; 
5 Α 3 / Νὴ >] / \ \ ? ¢ ἊΝ 
ὀργὴν ἐμέμψω τὴν ἐμὴν, τὴν σὴν δ᾽ ὁμοῦ 
᾿ ἢ Ν 9 >, o> A , 
ναίουσαν οὐ κατεῖδες, ἀλλ᾽ ἐμὲ ψέγεις. 
nm 3 x 
τίς γὰρ τοιαῦτ᾽ ἂν οὐκ ἂν ὀργίζοιτ᾽ ἔπη 
ΩΝ fa > 
κλύων, ἃ νῦν σὺ τήνδ᾽ ἀτιμάζεις πόλιν; 340 
/ \ , 3 \ A ῇ 
ἥξει γὰρ αὐτά, κἂν ἐγὼ συγῇ στέγω. 
3 > τ > t/ Χ \ \ f 3 / 
οὐκ οὖν ἅ γ᾽ ἥξει Kal σὲ χρὴ λέγειν ἐμοί; 
3 Ἅ “ f \ (AN 3 f 
οὐκ ἂν πέρα φράσαιμι. πρὸς Tad, εἰ θέλεις, 
θυμοῦ δι’ ὀργῆς ἥτις ἀγριωτάτη. 
Ν \ ͵ > 3 , [4 3 “~ 5 
καὶ μὴν παρήσω γ᾽ οὐδέν, ὡς ὀργῆς ἔχω, 345 
Ὁ 7 3 “ \ A 3 \ 
ἅπερ Evvinw. ἴσθι yap δοκῶν ἐμοὶ 
\ ἴω ¥ 3 7 > ὦ 
καὶ ξυμφυτεῦσαι τοὔργον, εἰργάσθαι θ᾽ ὅσον 
\ \ , . 2 3 2. ἢ / 
μὴ χερσὶ καίνων᾽ εἰ δ᾽ ἐτύγχανες βλέπων, 
καὶ τοὔργον ἂν σοῦ τοῦτ᾽ ἔφην εἶναι μόνου. 
f a 
ἄληθες; ἐννέπω σε τῷ κηρύγματι 250 
@ A e 
ᾧπερ Ἐπροεῖπας ἐμμένειν, Kap ἡμέρας 
τῆς νῦν προσαυδᾶν μήτε τούσδε μήτ᾽ ἐμέ, 
ὡς ὄντι γῆς τῆσδ᾽ ἀνοσίῳ μιάστορι. 
δῇ ’ n 3 ,7ὔ ῃ 
οὕτως ἀναιδῶς ἐξεκίνησας τόδε 
\ “A ἊΝ ἴω ΝᾺ 
τὸ ῥῆμα; καὶ ποῦ τοῦτο φεύξεσθαι δοκεῖς; 355 
t . ’ \ \ ᾽ nA , 
πέφευγα᾽ τἀληθὲς yap ἰσχῦον τρέφω. 
fa / 3 \ aA / 
πρὸς τοῦ διδαχθείς; ov yap ἔκ γε τῆς τέχνης. 
πρὸς σοῦ. σὺ γάρ μ᾽ ἄκοντα προὐτρέψω λέγειν. 
ποῖον λόγον; λέγ᾽ αὖθις, ὡς μᾶλλον μάθω. 
a 3 “ ,ὕ 
οὐχὶ ξυνῆκας πρόσθεν ἢ ᾿κπειρᾷ λέγειν ; 260 
3 ef 9 5 a fi, 3 , ΠῚ ; 
οὐχ ὥστε γ᾽ εἰπεῖν γνωτόν᾽ GAN αὖθις φράσον. 
φονέα σε φημὶ τἀνδρὸς οὗ ζητεῖς κυρεῖν. 
3 3 sf “ / \ 3 a 
ἀλλ᾽ οὔ τι χαίρων δίς γε πημονὰς ἐρεῖς. 
A t “ 
εἴπω τι δῆτα κἄλλ᾽, ἵν᾿ ὀργίζῃ πλέον ; 
e/ 7 ς μ > ἢ 
ὅσον γε χρῇζεις, ὡς ματην εἰρήσεται. 365 


351. Codd. προσεῖπας. 360. Cf. Lect. 361. Codd. γνωστόν. Cf. Lect. 
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TE. λεληθέναι σε φημὶ σὺν τοῖς φιλτάτοις 
» » ς an? 309 ὃ. κα vo 4 a 
αἴσχισθ᾽ ὁμιλοῦντ᾽, οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾶν ty εἶ κακοῦ. 
ΟἹ. ἢ) καὶ γεγηθὼς ταῦτ᾽ ἀεὶ λέξειν δοκεῖς ; 
TE. εἴπερ τί γ᾽ ἐστὶ τῆς ἀληθείας σθένος. 260 
OI. ἀλλ᾽ ἔστι, πλὴν σοί; σοὶ δὲ τοῦτ᾽ οὐκ ἔστ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
\ ; > 4 ἢ A , > + > 4 
τυῴλος τὰ T WTA τὸν τε νοῦν τὰ T Ομματ εἰ. 
TE. σὺ δ᾽ ἄθλιός γε ταῦτ᾽ ὀνειδίζων, ἃ σοὶ 
9 \ aN x 4 A >’ 9 an / 
οὐδεὶς ὃς οὐχὶ τῶνδ᾽ ὀνειδιεῖ τάχα. 
OI. μιᾶς τρέφει πρὸς νυκτός, ὥστε μήτ᾽ ἐμὲ 
μήτ᾽ ἄλλον, ὅστις φῶς ὁρᾷ, βλάψαι “ποτ᾽ ἄν. 375 
TE. οὐ yap σε μοῖρα πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ πεσεῖν, ἐπεὶ 
ἱκανὸς ᾿Απόλλων, ᾧ τάδ᾽ ἐκπρᾶξαι μέλει. 
Ol K / iN a lo) 5 7 . 
. Κρέοντος ἢ σοῦ ταῦτα τἀξευρήματα; 
TE. Κρέων δέ σοι πῆμ᾽ οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ αὐτὸς σὺ σοί. 
ΟἹ. ὦ πλοῦτε καὶ τυραννὶ καὶ τέχνη τέχνης 280 
ὑπερφέρουσα τῷ πολυζήλῳ βίῳ, 
“ > CoA ς , , . 
ὅσος παρ ὑμῖν ὁ φθόνος φυλάσσεται, 
> A 7 ’ 3 n ¢/ 3 Ἁἁ > \ 7) 
εἰ τῆσδέ γ᾽ ἀρχῆς οὕνεχ᾽, ἣν ἐμοὶ πόλις 
δωρητόν, οὐκ αἰτητόν, εἰσεχείρισεν, 
ταύτης Κρέων ὁ πιστός, ovE ἀρχῆς φίλος, 385 
λάθρα μ' ὑπελθὼν ἐκβαλεῖν ἱμείρεται, 
ὑφεὶς μάγον τοιόνδε μηχανορράφον, 
δόλιον ἀγύρτην, ὅστις ἐν τοῖς κέρδεσιν 
μόνον δέδορκε, τὴν τέχνην δ᾽ ἔφυ τυφλός. 
ἐπεί, φέρ᾽ εἰπέ, ποῦ σὺ μάντις εἶ σαφής; 300 
πῶς οὐχ, OF ἡ ῥαψῳδὸς ἐνθάδ᾽ ἦν κύων, 
ηὔδας τι τοῖσδ᾽ ἀστοῖσιν ἐκλυτήριον ; 
καίτοι τό γ᾽ αἴνυγμ᾽ οὐχὶ τοὐπιόντος ἣν. 
ἀνδρὸς διειπεῖν, ἀλλὰ μαντείας ἔδει, 
“Ὁ ᾽ "5 > 5 3 a \ 3 f ” 
ἣν οὔτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ οἰωνῶν σὺ προὐφάνης ἔχων 305 
5 b) A je. 3 5 2 \ ’ 
ouT ἐκ θεῶν του γνωτόν᾽ GAN ἐγὼ μολών, 
φ 
ὁ μηδὲν εἰδὼς Οἰδίπους, ἔπαυσά νιν, 
, > A 
γνώμῃ κυρήσας οὐδ᾽ am οἰωνῶν μαθών᾽ 
K. OE. 


bo 


18 


XO. 


ΤΕ, 


ΟΙ. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


Δ \ \ A ta) A ͵ 
ὃν δὴ σὺ πειρᾷς ἐκβαλεῖν, δοκῶν θρόνοις 
παραστατήσειν τοῖς Κρεοντείοις πέλας. 

, a \ \ 9 \ / 
κλάων δοκεῖς pot Kal σὺ yo συνθεὶς τάδε 
’ t . ἢ \ L297 , 
ἀγηλατήσειν᾽ εἰ δὲ μὴ ᾿δόκεις γέρων 
be \ Ἃ @ a 
εἶναι, παθὼν ἔγνως ἂν οἷά wep φρονεῖς. 

e an \ 3 / \ \ “ΟΣ 2 
ἡμῖν μὲν εἰκάζουσι καὶ τὰ τοῦδ᾽ ἔπη 
Ἵ Ἂ / 3 “Ὁ 
ὀργῇ λελέχθαι καὶ τὰ σ᾽, Οἰδίπου, δοκεῖ. 
“ 3 bs io 3 n a) 
δεῖ δ᾽ οὐ τοιούτων, ἀλλ ὅπως τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ 
a> f ta) 
μαντεῖ ἄριστα λύσομεν, τόδε σκοπεῖν. 
\ A / \ A 
εἰ καὶ τυραννεῖς, ἐξισωτέον TO γοῦν 
y 5" 5 7 . ἴω Χ 3 \ n 
ic ἀντιλέξαι' τοῦδε γὰρ Kayo κρατώ. 
\ a a“ ΄ς 
οὐ γάρ τι σοὶ ζῶ δοῦλος, ἀλλὰ Λοξίᾳ 
“ 3 3 “ f , 
ὥστ᾽ οὐ Kpéovtos προστάτου γεγράψομαι. 
“ 3 f 5 3 
λέγω δ᾽, ἐπειδὴ καὶ τυφλόν μ᾽ ὠνείδισας, 
\ / 7 4 a 
σὺ καὶ δέδορκας Kov βλέπεις ty εἶ κακοῦ, 
50. 5 / 299 ὦ 2 Ἂ f 
οὐδ᾽ ἔνθα ναίεις, οὐδ᾽ ὅτων οἰκεῖς μέτα. 


400 


405 


410 


ἄρ᾽ οἶσθ᾽ ad ὧν εἶ; καὶ λέληθας ἐχθρὸς ὧν 415 


fal nw 9 la) , 3 \ “ f 
τοῖς σοῖσιν αὐτοῦ νέρθε κἀπὶ γῆς ἄνω, 


/ 3 3 δ , Α A Ὁ \ 
καί σ᾽ ἀμφιπλὴξ μητρὸς τε καὶ τοῦ σοῦ πατρος 


λα > > a fa ὃ ὃ f 3 7 
ἐλᾷ TOT ἐκ γῆς τῆσδε δεινόπους apa, 

“ - \ 3 > 4 \ / 
βλέποντα νῦν μὲν op, ἔπειτα δὲ σκότον. 
A \ A “ lal 3 li , 
Bons δὲ τῆς σῆς ποῖος οὐκ ἔσται λιμὴν, 

n \ 4 \ f / 
ποῖος Κιθαιρὼν οὐχὶ συμῴφωνος τάχα, 
/ \ ες»; ὰ ἢ 
ἕταν καταίσθῃ τὸν ὑμέναιον, ὃν δόμοις 
3 
ἄνορμον εἰσέπλευσας, εὐπλοίας τυχών; 
λ al 3 ’ a 
ἄλλων δὲ πλῆθος οὐκ ἐπαισθάνει κακῶν, 
“ a al 
ἅ σ᾽ ἐξισώσει σοί τε καὶ τοῖς σοῖς τέκνοις. 
\ a \ f \ 9 \ f 
πρὸς ταῦτα καὶ Kpéovta καὶ τοὐμὸν στόμα 
f nl >? if nA 
προπηλάκιζε. σοῦ yap οὐκ ἔστιν βροτών 
* / 
κάκιον ὅστις ἐκτριβήσεταί ποτε. 
- a a? 2 \ \ , 
ἢ ταῦτα δῆτ᾽ ἀνεκτὰ πρὸς τούτου κλύειν; 
5 3 4) \ nN 
οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον; οὐχὶ θᾶσσον; ov πάλιν 


4Ἅ ” a >) 3 \ 5" 
ἄψορρος οἴκων τῶνδ᾽ ἀποστραφεὶς ἄπει; 


420 


425 


430 
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3 e ᾿ 
TE. οὐδ᾽ ἱκόμην ἔγωγ᾽ ἄν, εἰ σὺ μὴ ᾿κάλεις. 
5 A 5 
OI. οὐ γάρ τί σ᾽ ἤδη μῶρα φωνήσοντ᾽, ἐπεὶ 
lal 3 x "5 \ 3 \ 3 , 
σχολῇ σ᾽ ἂν οἴκους τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἐστειλάμην. 
A“ 3 A 
TE. ἡμεῖς told ἔφυμεν, ὡς σοὶ μὲν δοκεῖ, 435 
A A % vA > » 2 
μώῶροι, γονεῦσι δ᾽, οἵ σ᾽ ἔφυσαν, ἔμφρονες. 
OI. ποίοισι; μεῖνον. τίς δέ μ᾽ ἐκφύει βροτῶν; 
TE. ἥδ᾽ ἡμέρα φύσει σε καὶ διαφθερεῖ. 
OI. ὡς πάντ᾽ ἄγαν αἰνικτὰ κασαφῆ λέγεις. 
ΤΕ. οὐκ οὖν σὺ ταῦτ᾽ ἄριστος εὑρίσκειν ἔφυς ; 440 
OI. τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνείδιζ᾽, οἷς ἔμ᾽ εὑρήσεις μέγαν. 
TE. αὕτη γε μέντοι σ᾽ ἡ τύχη διώλεσεν. 
OJ. ἀλλ᾽ εἰ πόλιν τηνδ᾽ ἐξέσωσ᾽, ov μοι μέλει. 
TE. ἄπειμι τοίνυν" καὶ σύ, παῖ, κόμιζέ με. 
ΟΙ. κομιξέτω δῆθ᾽" ὡς παρών Ἐτέ μ᾽ ὃ ἐμποδὼν 445 
3 a f 3 δ ’ δ 3 “ 7 
ὀχλεῖς συθείς T ἂν οὐκ av ἀλγύναις πλέον. 
TE. εὐπὼν ἄπειμ᾽ ὧν οὕνεκ᾽ ἦλθον, οὐ τὸ σὸν 
/ f ; 3 \ ” > ΨΧ{Ἁ > 3 a 
δείσας πρόσωπον ov yap ἔσθ᾽ ὅπου μ᾽ ὀλεῖς. 
λέγω δέ GOL’ τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον, ὃν πάλαι 
Ύ ρ 
»" A > 7 
ζητεῖς ἀπειλών κανακηρύσσων φόνον 450 
\ of δ ; 3 by “ 
τὸν Λαΐειον, οὗτός ἐστιν ἐνθάδε 
ξένος λόγῳ μέτοικος, εἶτα δ᾽ ἐγγενὴς 
φανήσεται Θηβαῖος, οὐδ᾽ ἡσθήσεται 
A / 
Τῇ ξυμφορᾷ. τυφλὸς yap ἐκ δεδορκότος 
\ \ > Ν / f v " 
καὶ πτωχὸς ἀντὶ πλουσίου ξένην ἔπι 455 
σκήπτρῳ προδεικνὺς γαῖαν ἐμπορεύσεται. 
φανήσεται δὲ παισὶ τοῖς αὑτοῦ ξυνὼν 
\ 4 3 ὃ 7 
ἀδελφὸς αὐτὸς καὶ πατήρ, καξ ἧς ἔφυ 
γυναικὸς υἱὸς καὶ πόσις, καὶ τοῦ πατρὸς 
ὁμόσπορός τε καὶ φονεύς. καὶ ταῦτ᾽ ἰὼν 46ο 
εἴσω λογίζου. κἂν λάβῃς ἐψευσμένον, 
φάσκειν ἔμ᾽ ἤδη μαντικῇ μηδὲν φρονεῖν. 
434. Cf. Lect. 435. Codd. μὲν ool. Cf. Lect. 445. Codd. τά 
Ὑ εἰ σύγ. Cf. Lect. 458. Cf. Lect. 461. Cod. L. λάϑῃης μ. 
2—2 
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ΧΟ. τίς ovtw ἃ θεσπιέπεια Δελφὶς εἶδε -οο΄΄ στρ. α΄. 
437 3 3 “ / 4 , 
ἄρρητ᾽ ἀρρήτων τελέσαντα φοινίαισι χερσίν; 465 
ὥρα νιν ἀελλάδων 
ἵππων σθεναρώτερον 
φυγᾷ πόδα νωμᾶν. 
yy \ 3.9 > A 3 
ἔνοπλος γὰρ ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν ἐπενθρώσκει 
πυρὶ καὶ στεροπαῖς ὁ Διὸς γενέτας᾽ 470 
δειναὶ δ᾽ aw ἕπονται 
Knpes ἀναπλάκητοι. 
of Ν a , 3 / a 3 ; 
ἔλαμψε yap τοῦ νιφόεντος αρτίως φανεῖσα avt.a. 

/ A \ v 9 “ > 3 / 
φάμα Παρνασοῦ, τὸν ἄδηλον ἄνδρα πάντ᾽ ἰχνεύειν. 

A Ν ς 3 1" / 
φοιτᾷ yap ὑπ αγρίαν 476 
ef > ἡ > \ 
ὕλαν ανὰ T ἀντρα καὶ 
/ 
πέτρας Ἐἰσόταυρος, 

f 7, \ / 
μέλεος μελέῳ ποδὶ χηρεύων, 
τὰ μεσόμφαλα γᾶς ἀἁπονοσφίζων 480 
μαντεῖα" τὰ δ᾽ ἀεὶ 
ζῶώντα περιποτῶᾶται. [στρ. β΄. 

᾿ ‘x a ἐκ ὃ \ ’ \ 3 f 
δεινά *we νῦν, δεινὰ ταράσσει σοφὸς οἰωνοθέτας 
οὔτε δοκοῦντ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀποφάσκονθ᾽᾽" 6 τι λέξω δ᾽ 

ἀπορῶ. 

7 3 2 “ " 35 3 7 ΩΣ ¢ “ 4 5 3 “ 
πέτομαι δ᾽ ἐλπίσιν οὔτ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὁρῶν οὔτ᾽ ὀπίσω. 
τί γὰρ ἢ Δαβδακίδαις 
Ἂ ἴω / A δ » wv , 7 3 

ἢ τῷ Πολύβου νεῖκος ἔκειτ᾽ οὔτε παροιθέν ποτ 

ἔγωγ᾽ οὔτε τανῦν πω 
ἔμαθον, πρὸς ὅτου δὴ *Bacavilarv πιθανῶς 
ἐπὶ τὰν ἐπίδαμον φάτιν εἶμ᾽ Olduroda Λαβδακίδαις 
ἐπίκουρος ἀδήλων θανάτων. 
arn ὃ μὲν οὖν Ζεὺς 6 T ᾿Απόλλων ξυνετοὶ καὶ τὰ 
“A % f 

βροτῶν αντ. β. 

463. Codd. εἶπε πέτρα, sed L. ἃ pr. m, ut J. testatur, εἶδε πέτρα. Cf. 


Lect. et Comm. 478. Cod. L. πέτρασ wo ταῦρος. Cf. Lect. 483. 
Codd. μὲν οὖν. Cf. Lect. 493. Codd. βασάνῳ. Cf. Lect. et Comm. 


ΚΡ, 


ΧΟ. 


KP. 
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. 3 f r 3 . 
εἰδότες" ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ ὅτε μάντις πλέον ἢ ᾿γὼ φέρε- 
ται 500 
” 9 ry / > A , 
κρίσις οὐκ ἔστιν ἀληθής" σοφίᾳ δ᾽ ἂν σοφίαν 
f 
παραμείψειεν ἀνήρ. 
b) ? v > > Μ \ » > 5 \ ” 
ἀλλ᾿ οὐποτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽ av, πρὶν ἴδοιμ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἔπος, μεμ- 
φομένων ἂν καταφαίην. 
\ \ > 95 3 A f 3 > / 
φανερὰ yap ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ πτερόεσσ᾽ ἦλθε κόρα , 
’ e / A 
ποτέ, Kat σοφὸς ὦφθη βασάνῳ θ᾽ ἀδύπολις" τῷ κῤ᾽ 
ἀπ᾽ ἐμᾶς 510 
\ By >, 3 / , 
φρενὸς οὔποτ οφλῆήσει κακίαν. 
"ἢ n / 9% ” , 
ἄνδρες πολῖται, δείν᾽ ἔπη πεπυσμένος 
κατηγορεῖν μου τὸν τύραννον Οἰδίπουν, 

“ 3 3 n 9 \ 3 ἴα A 
πάρειμ᾽ ATANTOV. εἰ yap ἐν ταῖς ξυμφοραῖς κι 
ταῖς νῦν νομίζει πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ πεπονθέναι 
λόγοισιν εἴτ᾽ *Epyotot TL* βλάβην φέρον, 
οὔτοι βίου μοι τοῦ μακραίωνος πόθος 

an ’ 3 \ ral 
κφοροῦντι τήνδε βάξιν. ov yap εἰς ἁπλοῦν 
ἢ ζημία μοι τοῦ λόγου τούτου φέρει, 520 
3 9 3 / 3 \ \ 3 “ 
αλλ ἐς μέγιστον, εἰ κακὸς μὲν ἐν πόλει, 

\ \ \ ἴω \ , , 
κακὸς δὲ πρὸς σοῦ Kal φίλων κεκλήσομαι. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἦλθε μὲν δὴ τοῦτο τοὔνειδος τάχ᾽ ἂν 
ὀργῇ βιασθὲν μᾶλλον ἢ γνώμῃ φρενῶν. 
a “ 7 

*Tovmos δ᾽ ἐφάνθη ταῖς ἐμαῖς γνώμαις ὅτ, 525 


, πεισθεὶς ὁ μάντις τοὺς λόγους ψευδεῖς λέγοι. 


ΧΟ. 
ΚΡ. 


ΧΟ. 


ΟΙ. 


510. 
φέροντι. 


᾿] A \ 709 3 3 2 / 7 
ηὐδᾶτο μὲν Tad, οἶδα δ᾽ οὐ γνώμῃ τίνι. 
ἐξ ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ὀρθῶν τε κἀξ ὀρθῆς φρενὸς 
κατηγορεῖτο τοὐυπίκλημα τοῦτό μου; 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽" ἃ γὰρ δρῶσ᾽ οἱ κρατοῦντες οὐχ ὁρῶ. 530 
> \ > wear» , ” A 
αὐτὸς δ᾽ ὅδ᾽ ἤδη δωμάτων ἔξω περᾷ. 
Ὁ 7 a nw 3 9 3 tf > ΚΚ' 
οὗτος σύ, πώς δεῦρ᾽ ἦλθες; ἢ τοσόνδ᾽ ἔχεις 
τόλμης πρόσωπον ὥστε τὰς ἐμὰς στέγας 


Cf. Lect. 517. Codd. ἔργοισιν eis. Cf. Lect. 519. Codd. 
525. Codd. pl. τοῦ πρὸς. Cf. Lect. 
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3 A Ἁ 
ἵκου, φονεὺς ὧν τοῦδε τἀνδρὸς ἐμφανῶς 
λῃστής T ἐναργὴς τῆς ἐμῆς τυραννίδος ; 
7 9 > \ \ A ὃ 4 xX / 
φέρ᾽ εἰπὲ πρὸς θεῶν, δειλίαν ἢ μωρίαν 
3 / b> J »᾽ A 9 3 r r 
ἰδὼν Ti’ ἔν μοι ταῦτ᾽ ἐβουλεύσω ποιεῖν ; 
ἢ τοὔργον ὡς οὐ πγνωριοῖμί σου τόδε 
3 ἤ 
δόλῳ προσέρπον, ἘΠ οὐκ ἢ ἀλεξοίμην μαθων ; 
dp οὐχὶ μώρόν ἐστι τοὐγχείρημά σου, 
“7 7 \ f 7 
ἄνευ τε πλούτου καὶ φίλων τυραννίδα 
ἊΝ « / , ? » ¢ / 
θηρᾶν, ὃ πλήθει χρήμασιν @ ἁλίσκεται; 
ΚΡ εν 3 e f 3 \ ‘al 3 7 
. οἷσθ᾽ ὡς ποίησον; ἀντὶ τῶν εἰρημένων 
ἴσ᾽ ἀντάκουσον, κάτα κρῖν αὐτὸς μαθών. 
ΟΙ. λέγειν σὺ δεινός, μανθάνειν δ᾽ ἐγὼ κακὸς 
ας ἊΝ \ \ , > ὦ > > Ff 
σοῦ δυσμενῆ yap καὶ βαρύν σ᾽ εὕρηκ᾽ ἐμοί. 
ΚΡ, τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ νῦν μου πρῶτ᾽ ἄκουσον ὡς ἐρώ. 
an 9 > \ , , ῳ ὦ 3 43 4 
OI. τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ pn pot φράζ᾽, ὅπως οὐκ εἶ κακὸς. 
KP. εἴ τοι νομίζεις κτῆμα τὴν αὐθαδίαν 
εἶναί τι τοῦ νοῦ χωρίς, οὐκ ὀρθῶς φρονεῖς. 
ΕΣ / Vv ὃ A A 
OI. εἴ rot νομίζεις ἄνδρα συγγενῆ κακῶς 
ΝᾺ 53 ς ᾽ὔ \ 7 ᾿] icy nw 
δρῶν οὐχ ὑφέξειν τὴν δίκην, οὐκ εὖ φρονεῖς. 
ἴω 7 ἴω 
KP. ξύμφημί σοι ταῦτ᾽ ἔνδικ᾽ εἰρῆσθαι" τὸ δὲ 
10 >) [4 wn Ἁ θ ἴων δίὸ f 
παάθημ, οποῖον mys παθεῖν, δίδασκε με. 
OI 2) x 53 x” θ ¢ f 3 3 Ἁ 
. ἔπειθες, ἢ οὐκ ἔπειθες, ὡς χρείη μ᾽ ἐπὶ 
τὸν σεμνόμαντιν ἄνδρα πέμψασθαί τινα; 
n 7 A 
KP. καὶ viv ἔθ᾽ αὑτὸς εἰμι τῷ βουλεύματι. 
ΟἹ. πόσον tw ἤδη δῆθ᾽ ὁ Λάϊος χρόνον 
KP. δέ ἴον ἔ - ov γὰρ ἐννοῶ 
. δέδρακε ποῖον ἔργον; οὐ yap ἐννοῶ. 
Ol 3 oy” θ / f 
. ἄφαντος ἔρρει θανασίμῳ χειρώματι: 
\ “ 3 Xx κι 7 
ΚΡ. μακροὶ παλαιοί T ἂν μετρηθεῖεν χρόνοι. 
ΟΙ. τότ᾽ οὖν ὁ μάντις οὗτος ἦν ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ; 
ΚΡ ’ 3 [4 f 3 9) , 
. σοφός γ᾽ ὁμοίως κἀξ ἴσου τιμώμενος. 
3 7 >) 3 3 wn A , 9 5 A 
Ol. ἐμνήσατ᾽ οὖν ἐμοῦ τι τῷ TOT ἐν χρόνῳ; 
537. Codd. ἐν ἐμοί. 538. Codd. γνωρίσοιμι. 539. Codd. 
541. Codd. πλήθους. Cf. Lect. 
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540 


545 


550 


555 


560 


κοὐκ. 


KP. 


Of. 
KP. 
OI. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP. 
OI. 


ΚΡ, 


ΟΙ. 
KP. 
Ol. 
KP. 
OI, 
KP. 
OL. 
KP. 


OIAIIOTS TYPANNOS. 


3 . 3 nA > e a 5 A , 
οὐκ οὖν ἐμοῦ γ᾽ ἑστῶτος οὐδαμοῦ πέλας. 
3 > 3 »” “A , » 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ ἔρευναν τοῦ θανόντος ἔσχετε; 

a 3 3 7 ᾽ 3 7 
παρέσχομεν, TAS δ᾽ οὐχί; κοὐκ ἠκούσαμεν. 
fal 3 ‘sy Φ e \ > wv / 
πῶς οὖν τόθ᾽ οὗτος ὁ σοφὸς οὐκ ηὔδα τάδε; 

3 3 3 Φ X a n Ὁ 
οὐκ οἶδ᾽" ἐφ᾽ οἷς γὰρ μὴ φρονῶ σιγᾶν φιλώ. 
f 3 > \ f x 4 A 
τοσόνδε γ᾽ οἶσθα Kal λέγοις ἂν εὖ φρονῶν. 
a , \ 9 f 3 "3 
ποῖον τόδ᾽; εἰ γὰρ οἶδα γ᾽, οὐκ ἀρνήσομαι. 
e / 3 3 Νὴ \ “A \ > \ 
ὁθούνεκ᾽, εἰ μὴ σοὶ ξυνῆλθε, Tas ἐμὰς 
3 “.4 oh 
οὐκ ἄν ποτ᾽ εἶπε Λαΐου διαφθορας. 
ἢ \ ἢ AND 2 4 -“ A. » \ OF 
εἰ μὲν λέγει τάδ᾽, αὐτὸς οἶσθ᾽" ἐγὼ δέ σου 
nn [4] 3 7 ἴον . A 
μαθεῖν δικαιῶ ταὔθ᾽ ἅπερ καμοῦ σὺ νῦν. 
3 , >, 3 \ \ \ «Ὁ 7 
ἐκμάνθαν᾽" ov yap δὴ φονεὺς ἁλώσομαι. 
, nd > \ \ > \ ἢ »᾿ 
τί δῆτ᾽; ἀδελφὴν τὴν ἐμὴν γήμας ἔχεις ; 
9 2 ΝᾺ 
ἄρνησις οὐκ ἔνεστιν ὧν ανιστορεῖς. 
f 3 9 A A 
ἄρχεις δ᾽ ἐκείνῃ ταὐτὰ γῆς ἴσον νέμων ; 
\ εν , , 3 3 μ᾿ 7 
ἃν ἢ θέλουσα παντ᾽ ἐμοῦ κομίζεται. 
fa) a a f 
οὐκ οὖν ἰσοῦμαι σφῷν ἐγὼ δυοῖν τρίτος; 
a \ ! 
ἐνταῦθα γὰρ δὴ καὶ κακὸς φαίνει φίλος. 
WwW Σ / > ¢ > \ “ , 
οὔκ, εἰ διδοίης γ᾽ ὡς ἐγὼ σαυτῷ λόγον. 
7 Ν ἴω [4] 7 3 xX an 
σκέψαι δὲ τοῦτο πρῶτον, εἴ τιν᾽ ay δοκεῖς 
\ A XN 
ἄρχειν ἑλέσθαι Evy φόβοισι μᾶλλον ἢ 
4 ef 3 3 f 3 vp (v4 “ 
ἄτρεστον εὕδοντ᾽, εἰ τά γ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἕξει κράτη. 
5 ” e 
ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν OUT αὐτὸς ἱμείρων ἔφυν 
n Ν A 
τύραννος εἶναι μᾶλλον ἢ TUpavva δρᾶν, 
wv 3» ? et “ 3 / 
οὔτ᾽ ἄλλος ὄστις σωφρονεῖν ἐπίσταται. 
A \ \ 3 n , 9 “ “ 7 . 
νῦν μὲν yap ἐκ σοῦ πᾶντ avev φόβου φέρω 
3 3 > \ s A xX δ of 
εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸς ἦρχον, πολλὰ κἂν ἄκων ἔδρων. 
na A e ’ ) 
πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἐμοὶ τυραννὶς ἡδίων ἔχειν 
4 A 3 “ Ἀ / of 
ἀρχῆς ἀλύπου καὶ δυναστείας ἔφυ; 
a 3 / “A 
οὔπω τοσοῦτον ἡπατημένος κυρῶ 
“Ὃν, ν ἢ x \ \ , ἢ 
ὥστ᾽ ἄλλα χρήζειν ἢ τὰ σὺν κέρδει καλά. 
“ A “ “ 3 / 
νῦν πᾶσι χαίρω, viv pe πᾶς ἀσπάξεται, 
570. Cf. Lect. 
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ΧΟ. 


ΟΙ. 


ΚΡ. 
ΟΙ. 
ΚΡ. 
ΟΙ. 
ΚΡ. 
ΚΡ. 


598. Cf. Lect. 624. γ᾽ abest ἃ codicibus. Codd. τὸ φθονεῖν. 


SOPOKAEOTS 


wn ¢ 7 ? 93 wn f 
νῦν ot σέθεν χρήζοντες ἐκκαλοῦσί με, 
\ \ fal ὡς ᾿ A a ΕἼ 3 Δὲ} 4 
τὸ γὰρ τυχεῖν ᾿ αὐτοῖσι πᾶν Ἐ ἐνταῦθ᾽ ἔνι. 
a a 3 a Δ f 
πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἐγὼ Key av λάβοιμ' ἀφεὶς Tade ; 

3 3 7 nw “A A 
οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο νοῦς κακὸς καλῶς φρονῶν. 
5 3 vy 9 " \ a Aw 7 » 
ἀλλ᾽ ovT ἐραστὴς τῆσδε τῆς γνώμης ἔφυν 
vy 5" “Δ Ρ] Td al «ΝΑ ΄ 7 
OUT ἂν μετ ἄλλου δρῶντος ἂν τλαίιὴν ποτε. 
~ é. wn 
Kat τῶνδ᾽ ἔλεγχον, τοῦτο μὲν Iv008 ἐὼν 
rt Α , “ 3 al 5} 7 . 
συθοῦ τὰ χρησθέντ εἰ σαφῶς ἤγγειλά σοι 
am 3 AX “ἢ ~ f x 76) 
TOUT GAN, ἐᾶν με TO τερασκόπῳ λάβῃς 
ἴω] 3 e n 7 
κοινῇ Te βουλεύσαντα, μή μ᾽ ἁπλῇ κτάνῃς 
, ΄,- 7 ἴω 3 ΤᾺ » . 
ψήφῳ, διπλῇ δέ, τῇ T ἐμῇ καὶ σῇ, λαβὼν 
͵ 45 3 f f ἈΝ 4 ~ 
γνώμῃ δ᾽ ἀδήλῳ μή με χωρὶς αἰτιώ. 
3 7 f \ , 
οὐ γὰρ δίκαιον οὔτε τοὺς κακοὺς μάτην 


χρηστοὺς νομίζειν οὔτε τοὺς χρηστοὺς κακούς. 


φίλον γὰρ ἐσθλὸν ἐκβαλεῖν ἴσον λέγω 


Ν Χ 3 ς An eA A A 
καὶ τὸν Tap αὑτῷ βίοτον, ὃν πλεῖστον φιλεῖ. 


δ] 3 5 f , 7 Ὁ 3 al > \ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐν χρόνῳ γνώσει TAD ἀσφαλῶς, ἐπεὶ 
, , 
χρόνος δίκαιον ἄνδρα δείκνυσιν μόνος, 
Ἃ n 
κακὸν δὲ κἂν ἐν ἡμέρᾳ γνοίης μιᾷ. 
~ " A 
καλῶς ἔλεξεν εὐλαβουμένῳ πεσεῖν, 
4 “ “ \ e fa) , 3 a 
ἀναξ᾽ φρονεῖν yap οἱ ταχεῖς οὐκ ἀσφαλεῖς. 
ef f e 7 , 
OTAaV TAXUS τις οὐπιβουλεύων λάθρα 
a \ Ἂ > \ t ΄ 
χωρῇ, ταχὺν δεῖ κἀμὲ βουλεύειν παλιν. 
3 € Ἂ fa) 
εἰ δ' ἡσυχάζων προσμενῶ, TA τοῦδε μὲν 
πεπραγμέν᾽ ἔσται, τἀμὰ δ᾽ ἡμαρτημένα. 
“ A 4 . > a + no 
τί δῆτα χρήζεις; ἢ με γῆς ἔξω βαλεῖν ; 
tf , 5 a“ ’ 
ἥκιστα. θνήσκειν οὐ φυγεῖν σε βούλομαι. 
t/ ὃ 7 3 ar > b) n 
oTav προδείξης *y οἷον ἐστε *Tadpovety. 
[4 3 e fe ON f f 
ὡς οὐχ ὑπείξων οὐδὲ πιστεύσων λέγεις. 
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625 


οὐ yap φρονοῦντά σ᾽ εὖ βλέπω. OL. τὸ γοῦν ἐμόν. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐξ ἴσου δεῖ κἀμόν. ΟἹ. ἀλλ᾽ ἔφυς κακός. 
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ΟΙ. 
ΧΟ. 


ΟΙ. 
ΧΟ. 


ΟΙ. 
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A 
εἰ δὲ Evvins μηδέν; ΟἹ. ἀρκτέον γ᾽ ὅμως. 
A f t 
οὔτοι κακῶς γ᾽ ἄρχοντος. ΟἹ. ὦ πόλις πόλις. 
> Ἁ / / > 4 \ / 
κἀμοὶ πόλεως μέτεστιν, οὐχὶ σοὶ μόνῳ. 630 
παύσασθ᾽, ἄνακτες" καιρίαν δ᾽ ὑμῖν ὁρῶ 
/ 3 9 “ “ 3 3 φ 
τήνδ᾽ ἐκ δόμων στείχουσαν ᾿Ιοκάστην, μεθ᾽ ἧς 
fe) a ‘ 
TO νῦν παρεστὸς νεῖκος εὖ θέσθαι χρεων. 


ΙΟΚΑΣΤΗ. 


τί τὴν ἄβουλον, ὦ ταλαίπωροι, στάσιν 
γλώσσης ἐπήρασθ᾽, υὐδ᾽ ἐπαισχύνεσθε γῆς 635 
οὕτω νοσούσης ἴδια κινοῦντες κακά; 
3 “4 ἤ 3 54 , 7 \ “ 
οὐκ εἶ σύ T οἴκους σὺ τε, Kpéov, κατὰ στέγας, 
\ N \ \ \ v 3 , 5 ν 
καὶ μὴ τὸ μηδὲν ἄλγος εἰς μέγ᾽ οἴσετε; 
ad UY 3 30. e Ν U 
ὅμαιμε, δεινά μ᾽ Οἰδίπους ὁ σὸς πόσις 
δρᾶσαι δικαιοῖ, δυοῖν ἀποκρίνας κακοῖν, 640 
ial A“ x a 
ἢ γῆς ἀπῶσαι πατρίδος, ἢ κτεῖναι λαβών. 
An > , A 
ξύμφημι" δρῶντα yap νιν, ὦ γύναι, κακῶς 
εἴληφα τοὐμὸν σῶμα σὺν τέχνῃ κακῇ. 
A n 3 7 3 9 9 A 57 7 
μὴ νῦν οναιμην, ἀλλ᾿ ἀραῖος, εἰ σέ TL 
/ 3 3 / ® 3 Δ A 
δέδρακ᾽, ὀλοίμην, ὧν ἐπαιτιᾷ με δρᾶν. 645 
4 \ ΜᾺ / IAs / 
ὦ πρὸς θεών πίστευσον, Οἰδίπους, τάδε, 
μάλιστα μὲν τόνδ᾽ ὅρκον αἰδεσθεὶς θεῶν, 
3 >] \ 7 3 A f / 
ἔπειτα καμὲ τούσδε θ᾽ οἱ πάρεισί σοι. 
A , 3 
πιθοῦ θελήσας φρονήσας τ᾽, ἄναξ, λίσσομαι. στρ. α΄. 
τί σοι θέλεις δῆτ᾽ εἰκάθω ; 650 
TOV οὔτε πρὶν «νήπιον 
νῦν T ἐν ὅρκῳ μέγαν καταίδεσαι. 
ἃ 
οἶσθ᾽ οὖν ἃ χρήζεις ; ΧΟ. οἶδα. ΟἹ. φράξε δὴ τί φής. 
\ 3 A fh , "» 3 »> ff 
τὸν ἐναγῆ φίλον μήποτ᾽ ἐν αἰτίᾳ 656 
ial 3, a 
σὺν ἀφανεῖ λόγῳ *o0 ἄτιμον βαλεῖν. 
s A > / af ee A 3 \ 
εὖ νῦν ἐπίστω, ταῦθ᾽ ὅταν ἕξητῆς, ἐμοὶ 
“Ὁ 3 x \ 3 A ~ 
ζητών ὄλεθρον ἢ φυγὴν ἐκ τῆσδε γῆς. 
640. Cf. Lect. 657. o abest a codicibus. 
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667. 
Codd. ἀλύουσαν. 697. Codd. ef δύναιο γενοῦ, Cf. Lect. 


695. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


9 \ , A q « f 
ov τὸν πάντων θεῶν θεὸν πρόμον “Adtov' στρ. B. 
᾿ ΝΟΥ ” cf , 
ἐπεὶ ἄθεος ἄφιλος 6 τι πύματον 
>] 
ὀλοίμαν, φρόνησιν εἰ Tavd ἔχω. 665 
3 / ΄ a 4 
ἀλλά μοι δυσμόρῳ ya φθίνουσα 

/ b A 
τρύχει ψυχάν, *Ta δ᾽ εἰ κακοῖς κακὰ 
id n ’ Ἁ \ n 
προσάψει τοῖς πάλαι Ta πρὸς chev. 
ς 3 > 5 3 , A A 
ὃ δ᾽ οὖν ἴτω, Ket χρὴ με TavTedws θανεῖν, 
Ἂ Ἂ 4 a A“ 
ἢ γῆς ἄτιμον τῆσδ᾽ ἀπωσθῆναι Bia. 670 
, a / 
TO γὰρ σόν, οὐ TO τοῦδ᾽, ἐποικτείρω στόμα 
? h. @ > ¥ mM ἃ 94 , 
ἐλεινόν᾽ οὗτος δ᾽ ἔνθ᾽ ἂν ἦ στυγὴήσεται. 
wn ἡ 3 Τὰ 
στυγνὸς μὲν εἴκων δῆλος εἶ, βαρὺς δ᾽ ὅταν 
an / e \ aA f 
θυμοῦ περάσῃς. αἱ δὲ τοιαῦται φύσεις 

¢€ a“ 
αὑταῖς δικαίως εἰσὶν adytotar φέρειν. 675 

’ 3 > oF » _\ a. . , 
οὐκ οὖν pw ἐάσεις κἀκτὸς εἰ; KP. πορεύσομαι, 
σοῦ μὲν τυχὼν ἀγνῶτος, ἐν δὲ τοῖσδ᾽ ἴσος. 

f f f , U 3 » " [4 
γύναι, τί μέλλεις κομίζειν δόμων τόνδ᾽ ἔσω ; ἄντ. α΄. 
μαθοῦσά γ᾽ ἥτις ἡ τύχη. 680 
δόκησις ἀγνὼς λόγων 
ἦλθε, δάπτει δὲ καὶ τὸ μὴ ᾿νδικον. [λόγος ; 
ἀμφοῖν ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῖν: ΧΟ. ναίχι. IO. καὶ τίς ἦν 
¢ 3 3 ef ‘a / 
ἅλις Emory, ἅλις, γᾶς προπονουμένας, 685 

7 yn ΡΜ ᾽ A 7) 
φαίνεται, ἔνθ᾽ ἔληξεν, αὐτοῦ μένειν. 
ς A 3 tf δ θὸ x “ 3 , 
ὁρᾷς ἵν᾿ ἥκεις, ἀγαθὸς ὧν γνώμην ἀνήρ, 
τοὐμὸν παριεὶς καὶ καταμβλύνων κέαρ ; 

4 = \ 3 e/ / 3 θ δέ 3 ¢ 
ὠναξ, εἶπον μὲν οὐχ ἅπαξ μόνον, ἴσθι δέ, ἀντ. β΄. 
παραφρόνιμον, ἄπορον ἐπὶ φρόνιμα 690 
πεφάνθαι wp ἄν, εἴ *a ἐνοσφιζόμαν,Ἐ 
ef b] 3 Χ A , 3 
ὃς T ἐμὰν γᾶν φίλαν ἐν Ἐπονοισι 
κα σαλεύουσαν κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν οὔρισας, 695 
* * 


n 3 f “4 3 
τανῦν T εὔπομπος εἶ *TO γ᾽ ἐν σοί. 


πρὸς θεῶν δίδαξον κἄμ᾽, ἀναξ, ὅτου ποτὲ 


Cf. Lect. 691. Codd. σε voodifoua. 694. Codd. πόνοις. 
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OIAITIOTS ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 


A 4 

μῆνιν τοσήνδε πράγματος στήσας ἔχεις. 
dA, \ \ "οὐ 2 f f ΄ . 
ἐρώ: σὲ yap τῶνδ᾽ ἐς πλέον, γύναι, σέβω 

4 ar λ Ν 
Κρέοντος, οἷά μοι βεβουλευκὼς ἔχει. 

>] - “ “ al 
λέγ᾽, εἰ σαφῶς TO νεῖκος ἐγκαλῶν ἐρεῖς. 

7 \ of, f 
φονέα pe φησὶ Λαΐου καθεστάναι. 

τ U 

αὐτὸς ξυνειδώς, ἢ μαθὼν ἄλλου πάρα; 
μάντιν μὲν οὖν κακοῦργον εἰσπέμψιας, ἐπεὶ 

> ca n 
TO y εἰς ἑαυτὸν πᾶν ἐλευθεροῖ στόμα. 

\ “- 9 Χ \ Φ / 

συ νῦν αφεὶς σεαυτὸν wy λέγεις πέρι, 
ἐμοῦ ᾿πάκουσον καὶ wal’ οὕνεκ᾽ ἐστί σοι 
βρότειον οὐδὲν μαντικῆς ἔχον τέχνης. 

n f “ “ 
φανῶ δέ σοι σημεῖα τῶνδε σύντομα. 

\ \ 3 of. 3 > > A 

χρησμὸς yap ἦλθε Λαΐῳ ποτ᾽, οὐκ ἐρῶ 


7 3 5 3 9 [οὶ A 3 e fa) 4 
Φοίβου y ἀπ᾿ αὐτοῦ, τῶν δ᾽ ὑπηρετῶν ἄπο, 


e > \ e a \ \ γ᾿ 
ὡς αὐτὸν not μοῖρα πρὸς παιδὸς θανεῖν, 
, 2 A 
ὅστις γένοιτ᾽ ἐμοῦ τε κακείνον Tapa. 
\ \ f ¢ > ς , , 4 
Kal τὸν μέν, ὥσπερ γ᾽ ἡ φάτις, ξένοι ποτὲ 
Ν t 3 > a“ ¢ my 
λῃσταὶ φονεύουσ᾽ ἐν τριπλαῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς 
παιδὸς δὲ βλάστας οὐ διέσχον ἡμέραι 
a 7 7 A fa] 
τρεῖς, καί viv ἄρθρα κεῖνος ἐνζεύξας ποδοῖν 
ἔρριψεν ἄλλων χερσὶν εἰς ἄβατον ὄρος. 
> ay 23 / v9 3 a v 
κανταῦθ᾽ ᾿Απόλλων οὔτ᾽ ἐκεῖνον ἤνυσεν 
’, 7 \ W 7. 
φονέα γενέσθαι πατρὸς οὔτε Λαάῖον, 
Ν n a 
τὸ δεινὸν οὐφοβεῖτο, πρὸς παιδὸς θανεῖν. 
τοιαῦτα φῆμαι μαντικαὶ διώρισαν, 
- δ ‘ 3 
ὧν ἐντρέπου σὺ μηδέν᾽ ὧν yap ἂν θεὸς 
χρείαν ἐρευνᾷ ῥᾳδίως αὐτὸς φανεῖ. 
et 3 3 ’ / 14 ,ὔ 
οἷον μ᾽ ἀκούσαντ᾽ ἀρτίως ἔχει, γύναι, 
ψυχῆς πλάνημα κανακίνησις φρενῶν. 
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700 


705 


710 


715 


725 


ποίας μερίμνης τοῦθ᾽ ξὔπο στραφεὶς Ἐ λέγεις : 


ἔδοξ᾽ ἀκοῦσαί σου τόδ᾽, ὡς ὃ Aaios 
κατασφαγείη πρὸς τριπλαῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς. 


722. Cf. Lect. 728. Codd. pl. ὑποστραφείς. Cf. Lect. 
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IO. 
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10. 


OI. 
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Ol. 
1Ο. 
Ol. 


10. 
OL. 


10. 
ΟΙ. 


10. 
Ol. 
10. 


OL. 
10. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


δᾶ A ~ 3 ἡδέ 7 > 
nuoato yap ταῦτ᾽, οὐδὲ πω AnEavT ἔχει. 
Ν nm? > ¢ a ὃ @ rao 4 fh . 
καὶ ποῦ ᾽σθ᾽ ὁ χώρος οὗτος οὗ τόδ᾽ ἣν πάθος: 
Ν Ν e “ 
Φωκὶς μὲν ἡ yn κλήζεται, σχιστὴ δ᾽ ὁδὸς 
ἐς ταὐτὸ Δελφῶν καπὸ Δαυλίας ἄγει. 
καὶ τίς χρόνος τοῖσδ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐξεληλυθως ; 735 
’ ͵ δ \ A % 3, \ 
σχεδόν Te πρόσθεν ἢ σὺ τῆσδ᾽ ἔχων χθονὸς 
4 \ > 7ὕ a 3 3 “ f 
ἀρχὴν ἐφαίνου τοῦτ᾽ ἐκηρύχθη πόλει. 
ὦ Ζεῦ" τί μου δρᾶσαι βεβούλευσαι πέρι; 
/ 9 > / a 3 2 / 3 } 
τί δ᾽ ἐστί σοι τοῦτ᾽, Οἰδίπους, ἐνθύμιον ; 
μήπω μ᾽ ἐρώτα. τὸν δὲ Λάϊον φύσιν 740 
ὔἤ 3 > / 7 3 2 \ ¥ > » 
τίν᾽ εἶχε φράζε, τίνα δ᾽ ἀκμὴν * ἔβαιν᾽ ἔχων. 
μέγας, χνοάζων ἄρτι λευκανθὲς κάρα, 
μορφῆς δὲ τῆς σῆς οὐκ ἀπεστάτει πολύ. 
οἴμοι τάλας" ἔοικ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν εἰς ἀρὰς 
δεινὰς προβάλλων ἀρτίως οὐκ εἰδέναι. 745 
πῶς φής; ὀκνῶ TOL πρὸς σ᾽ ἀποσκοποῦσ᾽, ἄναξ. 
a b) nw \ 7 ¢ , 5 
δεινῶς ἀθυμῶ μὴ βλέπων ὁ μάντις 7. 
δείξεις δὲ μᾶλλον, ἢν ἕν ἐξείπης ἔτι. 
\ \ ’ a 7 Ὸδ > Μ a 9 7 OA 
καὶ μὴν ὀκνῶ μέν, κἂν δ᾽ ἔρῃ μαθοῦσ᾽ ἐρῶ. 
ro, 3 \ Σ 
πότερον ἐχώρει Paros, ἢ πολλοὺς ἔχων 750 
2» ΄ 
ἄνδρας λοχίτας of ἀνὴρ ἀρχηγέτης ; 
7 Ἄ . 
πέντ᾽ ἤσαν οἱ ξύμπαντες, ἐν δ᾽ αὐτοῖσιν ἦν 
A ᾿ > 7 > 53 fas / 
KApv& ἀπήνη δ᾽ ἦγε Λάϊον μία. 
> A As y ~ 7 Cy 
αἰαῖ, Tad’ ἤδη διαφανῆ. τίς ἣν ποτε 
, ec oA 4 
ὁ τούσδε λέξας τοὺς λόγους ὑμῖν, γυναι" 755 
f 
οἰκεύς τις, ὅσπερ ἵκετ᾽ ἐκσωθεὶς μόνος. 
ἢ κἀν δόμοισι τυγχάνει τανῦν παρών; 
οὐ δῆτ᾽ ἀφ᾽ οὗ γὰρ κεῖθεν HAGE καὶ κράτη 
σέ τ᾽ εἶδ᾽ ἔχοντα Λαάϊὸν τ᾽ ὀλωλότα, 
al lal \ \ 
ἐξικέτευσε τῆς ἐμῆς χειρὸς θυγὼν 760 
4 f 
ἀγρούς σφε πέμψαι καπὶ ποιμνίων νομάς, 
A o f 
ὡς πλεῖστον εἴη τοῦδ᾽ ἄποπτος ἄστεως. 


741. Codd. 78ns ἔχων. Cf. Lect. 749. Codd. ἃ δ᾽ ἂν. 


ΟΙ. 
JO. 
OF. 
ΤΟ. 


ΟΙ. 


ΟἸΙΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 


v 9 3 ’ 9} \ > > \ 
Karey ἐγώ νιν. ἀξιος yap *ot ἀνὴρ 

A 7 5 A \ / , 
δοῦλος φέρειν ἣν τῆσδε καὶ μείζω χαριν. 

ia x ,ὔ asyp ¢ \ 3 7 , 
πῶς ἂν μόλοι δῆθ᾽ ἡμὶν ἐν τάχει πάλιν ; 

,ὔ 3 \ \ / » 5 5 7 : 
πάρεστιν. αλλὰ πρὸς τί τοῦτ ἐφίεσαι; 

Ul > 3 ’ % / Ν 3 4 
δέδοικ᾽ ἐμαυτόν, ὦ γύναι, μὴ πόλλ᾽ ἄγαν 

, ros 4 > "ἢ 9 A , 
εἰρημέν᾽ ἢ μοι δι’ ἃ νιν εἰσιδεῖν θέλω. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἵξεται pev' ἀξία δέ που μαθεῖν 

nN f > 3 \ ’ : ’ v 
Kayo τά γ᾽ ἐν σοὶ δυσφόρως ἔχοντ᾽, ἄναξ. 
Kov μὴ στερηθῆς γ᾽, ἐς τοσοῦτον ἐλπίδων 
5 a An a \ Ὰ \ / 
ἐμοῦ βεβῶτος. τῷ yap av Kal μείζονι 

/ 3 x Ἂ \ \ , ~ Ἵ > 7 
λέξαιμ᾽ ἂν ἢ σοὶ διὰ τύχης τοιᾶῶσδ᾽ ἰών; 

- . 
ἐμοὶ πατὴρ μὲν Πόλυβος ἣν ἹΚορίνθιος, 

7 \ / / 4 , 3 > \ 
μήτηρ δὲ Μερόπη Awpis. ἡγόμην δ᾽ ἀνὴρ 
ἀστῶν μέγιστος τῶν ἐκεῖ, πρίν μοι τύχη 

) > 7 “ \ > f 
τοιάδ᾽ ἐπέστη, θαυμάσαι μὲν ἀξία, 
σπουδῆς γε μέντοι τῆς ἐμῆς οὐκ ἀξία. 


ἀνὴρ γὰρ ἐν δείπνοις μ᾽ ὑπερπλησθεὶς μέθης 


nn 3 “ \ ς ” / 
Kare. παρ οἴνῳ, TAATTOS ὡς εἰὴν πατρί. 
> \ \ \ \ s ς “ 
Kaya βαρυνθεὶς τὴν μὲν οὖσαν ἡμέραν 
t / " 7 3 ἮΝ 7 
μόλις κατέσχον, θατέρᾳ δ᾽ ἰὼν πέλας 


μητρὸς πατρός T ἤλεγχον᾽ οἱ δὲ δυσφόρως 


wv 5 A 7 \ ‘ 
τοὔνειδος ἦγον τῷ μεθέντι τὸν λόγον. 
κἀγὼ τὰ μὲν κείνοιν ἐτερπόμην, ὅμως δ᾽ 
δ) “ 3 ὟΝ assy, e “A \ ὔ 
ἔκνιζέ μ᾽ ἀεὶ τοῦθ᾽" υφεῖρπε γὰρ πολύ. 
λάθρα δὲ μητρὸς καὶ πατρὸς πορεύομαι 
Πυθώδε. καί μ᾽ ὁ Φοῖβος ὧν μὲν ἱκόμην 
ἄτιμον ἐξέπεμψεν, ἄλλα δ᾽ ἄθλια 

Χ \ \ 7) 3 / / 
καὶ δεινὰ καὶ δύστηνα προυφανη λέγων, 
ὡς μητρὶ μὲν χρείη με μιχθῆναι, γένος δ᾽ 
ἄτλητον ἀνθρώποισι δηλώσοιμ᾽ ὁρᾶν, 


\ 5 / an f 
φονεὺς δ᾽ ἐσοίμην τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρός. 


b>] \ 3 , A \ / 
κἀγὼ ᾿πακούσας ταῦτα, THY Κορινθίαν 
763. (οάά. ὁ γ᾽. "80. Cf. Lect. 
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770 


775 


780 


785 


790 


320 


Lect. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ 


xv \ \ 5 ΄ , 
ἄστροις τὸ λουπὸν ἐκμετρούμενος χθόνα, 795 
57 bid / 3 3 7} A 
ἔφευγον ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ οψοίμην κακῶν 
χρησμῶν ὀνείδη τῶν ἐμῶν τελούμενα. 
στείχων δ᾽ ἱκνοῦμαι τούσδε Tots χώρους ἐν οἷς 
\ \ / a v / 
σὺ τὸν τύραννον τοῦτον ὄλλυσθαι λέγεις. 
καί σοι, γύναι, τἀληθὲς ἐξερῶ. τριπλῆς 800 
ὅτ᾽ ἡ κελεύθου τῆσδ᾽ ὁδοιπορῶν πέλας, 
ἐνταῦθά μοι κὴρνξ τε καπὶ πωλικῆς 
" \ . / 3 f e \ / 
ἀνὴρ ἀπήνης ἐμβεβὼώς, οἷον ov φής, 
, . 3 ¢ n 2 ὦ » ¢ \ 
ξυνηντίαξζον: καξ ὁδοῦ μ᾽ ὁ θ᾽ ἡγεμὼν 
αὐτός θ᾽ ὁ πρέσβυς πρὸς βίαν ἠλαυνέτην. 805 
Kaya τὸν ἐκτρέποντα, τὸν τροχηλάατην, 
, > 3 ~, / > ¢ 7 ¢ CoN 
Taiw Ol opyns’ Kai μ᾽ ὃ πρέσβυς ὡς ὁρᾷ, 
ὄχου, παραστείχοντα τηρήσας, μέσον 
κάρα διπλοῖς κέντροισί μου καθίκετο. 
οὐ μὴν ἴσην γ᾽ ἔτισεν, ἀλλὰ συντόμως 810 
σκήπτρῳ τυπεὶς ἐκ τῆσδε χειρὸς ὕπτιος 
7 3 f ad Ν 3 4 
μέσης ἀπήνης εὐθὺς ἐκκυλίνδεται. 
κτείνω δὲ τοὺς ξύμπαντας. εἰ δὲ τῷ ξένῳ 
μ δ. b é ra 
/ f .ἡ f 
τούτῳ προσήκει Λαΐῳ τι συγγενές, 
/ »"» , ’ 5 “ 2 3 ‘ 
τίς τοῦδέ γ᾽ ἀνδρός ἐστιν ἀθλιώτερος; S15 
7 3 ΄ - x‘ “ 3 5 f 
Tis ἐχθροδαίμων μᾶλλον ἂν γένοιτ᾽ ἀνήρ; 
κεὺ μὴ ξένων ἔξεστι μηδ᾽ ἀστῶν *TLVE 
; 7 \ ἴω ’ f 
δόμοις δέχεσθαι, μηδὲ προσφωνεῖν *€ wé, 
? ra 5 > 5 v \ ‘oO? Μ᾿ ” Φ 
ὠθεῖν δ᾽ am οἴκων. καὶ τάδ᾽ οὔτις ἄλλος ἦν 
Nn > YF 9 9 A ἢ " eee ς , 
ἢ ᾿γὼ mw ἐμαυτῷ tacd ἀρὰς ὁ προστιθείς. 820 
λέχη δὲ τοῦ θανόντος ἐν χεροῖν ἐμαῖν 
/ > Ὁ v ? 3 v 7 
χραίνω, δι’ ὧνπερ ὥλετ᾽, ap ἔφυν κακός, 
ap οὐχὶ πᾶς ἄναγνος ; εἴ με χρὴ φυγεῖν, 
καί μοι φυγόντι μὴ ᾽στι τοὺς ἐμοὺς ἰδεῖν, 
* μηδ᾽ ἐμβατεύειν πατρίδος, ἢ γάμοις pe δεῖ 825 
Cod. L. νῦν ἐστ᾽. Cf. Lect. 817. Codd. @ μὴ...τιψχα. Cf, 
818. Codd....7wa. Cf. Lect. 825. Cod. L. μήστ᾽. 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 31 


\ A \ ΠῚ 
μητρὸς ζυγῆναι καὶ πατέρα κατακτανεῖν 
Oo 7, 
Πόλυβον, ὃς ἐξέφυσε καξέθρεψέ με. 
. > “Ὁ ἴω 
ἄρ᾽ οὐκ ἀπ᾿ ὠμοῦ ταῦτα δαίμονός τις av 
, 2. 3 2 \ ag) xX ’ 7 7 
κρίνων ἐπ᾽ ἀνδρὶ τῷδ᾽ ἂν ὀρθοίη λόγον; 
A \ A > aA 
μὴ δῆτα μὴ δῆτ᾽, ὦ θεῶν ἁγνὸν σέβας, 830 
” 4 ς 7 5 3 3 A 
ἴδοιμι ταύτην ἡμέραν, ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ βροτῶν 
/ 5 , xX , > 3 a 
Bainv ἄφαντος πρόσθεν ἢ Towwvd ἰδεῖν 
Ag? 3 tal A 9 / 
κηλῖδ᾽ ἐμαυτῷ συμφορᾶς ἀφιγμένην. 
ς »" 7 4 n 9 3 5. σὰ 3 x es 
XO. ημῖν μέν, ὠναξ, ταῦτ᾽ ὀκνήρ᾽᾽ ἕως δ᾽ ἂν οὖν 
\ fan) 
πρὸς τοῦ παρόντος ἐκμάθης, ἔχ᾽ ἐλπίδα. 835 
\ \ af 3 / A 
OI. καὶ μὴν τοσοῦτόν γ᾽ ἐστί μοι τῆς ἐλπίδος, 
\ v \ a tal 
τὸν ἄνδρα τὸν βοτῆρα προσμεῖναι μόνον. 
, \ f > .¢ 
10. πεφασμένου δὲ τίς ποθ᾽ ἡ προθυμία; 
> ON ἢ 5, x \ ς A , 
ΟἹ. ἐγὼ διδάξω σ᾽ ἢν yap εὑρεθῇ λέγων 
\ vo) 3, 3 Δ ᾽ f “ 
σοὶ TavT, ἔγωγ᾽ ἂν ἐκπεφευγοίην πάθος. 840 
A 7 \ 3 
IO. ποῖον δέ μου περισσὸν ἤκουσας λόγον; 
OI. λῃστὰς ἔφασκες αὐτὸν ἄνδρας ἐννέπειν 
ὥς νιν κατακτείνειαν. εἰ μὲν οὖν ἔτι 
λέ \ 3 \ 3 θ , 3 3 \ 9 
ἔξει τὸν αὐτὸν ἀριθμόν, οὐκ ἐγὼ ᾿κτανον. 
9 \ 7 3 Ἀ Φ A a 37) 
ov yap γένοιτ ἂν els γε τοῖς πολλοῖς Loos. 845 
εἰ δ᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ ἕν᾽ οἰόζωνον αὐδήσει, σαφῶς 
a 3 Vv 
τοῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἤδη τοὔργον εἰς ἐμὲ ῥέπον. 
¢ 8 ’ 
IO. ἀλλ᾽ ὡς φανέν ye τοὔπος ὧδ᾽ ἐπίστασο, 
3 ” ’ a ω f 3 5 la f 
KOUK ἔστιν αὐτῷ τοῦτο γ ἐκβαλεῖν παλιν. 
3 
πόλις γὰρ ἤκουσ᾽, οὐκ ἐγὼ μόνη, τάδε. 850 
7 A 
εἰ δ᾽ οὖν TL κἀκτρέποιτο τοῦ πρόσθεν λόγου, 
οὔτοι ποτ᾽, ὦναξ, χτόνδε Λαΐου φόνον 
φανεῖ δικαίως ὀρθόν, cv γε Λοξίας 
διεῖπτε χρῆναι παιδὸς ἐξ ἐμοῦ θανεῖν. 
ῃ 3 a of > ec ; , 
καίτοι νὲν οὐ κεινὸς Y O δυστηνός ποτε 855 
7 3 ᾽ 9 ᾽ν , 9 
κατέκταν, AAN αὐτὸς πάροιθεν ὠλετο. 
ef 3 5 \ / 3 x Μ᾿ AGS > Ἁ 
ὥστ᾽ οὐχὶ μαντείας γ᾽ ἂν οὔτε τῇδ᾽ ἐγὼ 


843. Cod. L. κακακτείναιεν. Cf. Lect. 852. Codd. τόν ye. Cf. Lect. 
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10. 


ΧΟ. 


SOPOKAEOTS 


f δ " a 
βλέψαιμ᾽ ἂν οὕνεκ᾽ οὔτε THO ἂν ὕστερον. 
A / > > Cf \ 3 , 
καλώς νομίζεις. ANN ὅμως τὸν ἐργάτην 
πέμψον τινὰ στελοῦντα, μηδὲ τοῦτ᾽ ἀφῆς. 860 
, ἢ 5. 3 >» 3 , 
πέμψω ταχύνασ᾽" ἀλλ᾽ ἴωμεν ἐς δόμους. 
3 \ \ N , 3 Ω Ὁ wv / 
οὐδὲν γὰρ av πράξαιμ᾽ ἂν ὧν ov cot φίλον. 
εἴ μοι ξυνείη φέροντι στρ. α΄. 
a “ 
μοῖρα τὰν εὔσεπτον ἀγνείαν λόγων 
ἔργων τε πάντων, ὧν νόμοι πρόκεινται δός 
ς , ᾽ 7 
ὑψίποδες, οὐρανίαν 
δι’ αἰθέρα τεκνωθέντες, ὧν "Ολυμπος 
πατὴρ μόνος, οὐδέ νιν 
\ , > + 
Ovata φύσις ἀνέρων 
ἔτικτεν, οὐδὲ μάν ποτε λάθα κατακοιμάσει! ὁ 870 
μέγας ἐν τούτοις θεός, οὐδὲ γηράσκει. 
e/ ΄ / . 3 7 
ὕβρις φυτεύει τύραννον αντ. a. 
er » A ς A ' 
ὕβρις, εἰ πολλῶν ὑπερπλησθῇ ματαν, 
A ἊΝ 3 f δὲ “ 
ἃ μὴ πίκαιρα μηδὲ συμφέροντα, 875 
KTAKPOTATOV εἰσαναβᾶσ᾽ 
ἃς 3 , v * 5 > 3 “ 
ὀρέων ἄπορον ὦρουσεν εἰς ἀνάγκαν, 
by 4 θ᾽ 5 δὶ / 
ἔνθ᾽ ov ποδὶ χρησίμῳ 
A a % 
χρῆται. τὸ καλῶς δ᾽ ἔχον 880 
t f f n \ 3 aA 
πόλει πάλαισμα μήποτε λῦσαι θεὸν αἰτοῦμαι. 
θεὸν οὐ λήξω ποτὲ προστάταν ἴσχων. 
> ar ¢ oF 4 ON / , ἢ 
εἰ δέ τις ὑπέροπτα χερσὶν ἢ λόγῳ πορεύεται, στρ. β΄. 
Δίκας ἀφόβητος, οὐδὲ δαιμόνων ἕδη σέβων, 886 
κακά νιν ἕλοιτο μοῖρα, δυσπότμου χάριν χλιδᾶς, 
εἰ Ἐμήτε κέρδος κερδανεῖ δικαίως 
*unt οὖν ἀσέπτων Ἐεἴρξεται, 890 
Ν A Δ) [χὰ f 
*KAL TOV ἀθίκτων ἕξεται ματᾳζων. 
+ 3 “A 3 3 , aA 
τίς ἔτι mor ἐν *ToLotcd ἀνὴρ βέλη * Peay 


846. Codd. ἀκροτάταν. 877. Cod. L. ~— ἄποτμον. 889. Codd. 


μὴ τό. 


890. Codd. καὶ τῶν... .ἔρξεται. 891. Codd. ἢ 894. Codd. 


τίς ἔτι ποτ᾽ ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ ἀνὴρ θυμῷ βέλη. 
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ν᾽ »Ἤ > , 
κεύξεται ψυχᾶς ἀμύνειν; 

3 Ν e (ὃ , “ 8 
εἰ yap αἱ τοιαίδε πράξεις τίμιαι, Q5 
τί δεῖ με χορεύειν; 

’ 5) \ 54 5 a 2. 5 > \ 
οὐκ €TL τὸν ἄθικτον εἶμε γᾶς ἐπ᾽ ομφαλὸν 

σέβων, ἄντ. β΄. 
οὐδ᾽ ἐς τὸν ᾿Αβαῖσι ναόν, οὐδὲ τὰν ᾿Ολυμπίαν, 900 
εἰ μὴ τάδε χειρόδεικτα πᾶσιν ἁρμόσει βροτοῖς. 

’ 3 5 , 14 v ’ > f 
aXr, ὦ κρατύνων, εἴπερ ὄρθ᾽ ἀκούεις, 

Ζεῦ, παντ᾽ ἀνάσσων, μὴ λάθοι 

\ , \ " "Ἀ ’ , id 
σὲ τὰν τε σὰν κἄφθαρτον αἰὲν apxav. 905 
φθίνοντα γὰρ Ἐπαλαιὰ Λαΐου 
θέσφατ᾽ ἐξαιροῦσιν ἠδὴη, 

3 A ἴω 
κοὐυδαμοῦ τιμαῖς ᾿Απόλλων ἐμφανής" 
ἔρρει δὲ τὰ θεῖα. QIO 
IO. χώρας ἄνακτες, δόξα pot παρεστάθη 
ναοὺς ἱκέσθαι δαιμόνων, τάδ᾽ ἐν χεροῖν 
7 7 3 “ 
στέφη λαβούσῃ κἀπιθυμιαματα. 
ὑψοῦ γὰρ αἴρει θυμὸν Οἰδίπους ἄγαν 
3 a 
λύπαισι παντοίαισιν᾽ οὐδ᾽, ὁποῖ᾽ ἀνὴρ QI5 
ἔννους, τὰ καινὰ τοῖς ππάλαι τεκμαίρεται, 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐστὶ τοῦ λέγοντος, εἰ φόβους λέγοι. 

/ > a A 
OT οὖν παραινοῦσ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐς πλέον ποιῶ, 
πρὸς σ᾽, ὦ Δύκει Απολλον, ἄγχιστος γὰρ 

εἶ, 

δ.»ἦἤὌ 3 A A \ 4 
ἱκέτις ἀφῖγμαι τοῖσδε σὺν κατεύγμασιν, 920 
ὅπως λύσιν τιν᾽ ἡμὶν εὐαγῆ πόρης" 
ὡς νῦν ὀκνοῦμεν πάντες ἐκπεπληγμένον 

A ὔ 
κεῖνον βλέποντες ὡς κυβερνήτην νεως. 

ATTEAOS. 
> 5 Δ 3 [4 A 3 / ’ x ὦ 
ap ἂν παρ᾽ ὑμῶν, ὦ ξένοι, μάθοιμ᾽ ὅπου 
A 4 
τὰ τοῦ τυράννου δωματ᾽ ἐστὶν Οἰδίπου; Ο25 
894. Codd. ἔρξεται. gos. Codd. ἀθάνατον. go06. Codd. γὰρ 
Aatov. Cf. Lect. g17. Cf. Lect. 
K, OE. 3 
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r δ᾽ 2 \ ” 3 3 ἢ θ᾽ tf 
μαλιστα avTov evTaT, εἰ κατισῦ,, ὁπού. 
, \ Ψ ΝΜ Ὁ 3 gr, 
στέγαι μὲν aide, καὐτὸς ἔνδον, ὦ ξένε 
\ \ “ ἴω 
γυνὴ δὲ μήτηρ ἥδε τῶν κείνου τέκνων. 
3 3 3 \ N 9 3 
arn ὀλβία τε καὶ ξὺν ὀλβίοις ἀεὶ 
f ? > 3 Ν ' 
γένοιτ᾽, ἐκείνου Y οὖσα παντελὴς δάμαρ. 
v \ \ , 9 53 wf x, δ \ 5 
αὕτως δὲ καὶ σύ γ᾽, ὦ ξέν᾽" ἄξιος yap εἶ 
A 5 f f \ ' Ge? 7) 
τῆς εὐεπείας οὕνεκ. ἀλλὰ dpal’ ὅτου 
/ 3 a v A , 
χρῃζων ἀφῖξαι yo τι σημῆναι θέλων. 
> \ “ Ν lay “A f 
ἀγαθὰ δόμοις τε Kal πόσει τῷ σῷ, γύναι. 
Ν “A “Ὁ f 3 > 
Ta ποῖα ταῦτα; Tapa τίνος δ᾽ ἀφιγμένος ; 


930 


935 


ἐκ τῆς Κορίνθου. τὸ δ᾽ ἔπος οὑξερῶ τάχ᾽ av* 


ἢ A 3 5 “ 3 
ἥδοιο μέν, πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ av; ἀσγχάλλοις δ᾽ ἴσως. 
f 3 ,ὔ f ’ aN } A 
τί δ᾽ ἔστι, ποίαν δύναμιν OO ἔχει διπλῆν; 
5 \ € 4 Ἁ 
τύραννον αὐτὸν οὑπιχώριοι χθονὸς 
~ 3 f f ς 3 a 3 3 “ 
τῆς Ἰσθμίας στήσουσιν, ὡς ηὐδῶτ᾽ ἐκεῖ, 
᾽ 3 ¢€ , > \ 4 
τί δ᾽; οὐχ ὁ πρέσβυς Πόλυβος ἐγκρατὴς ἔτι; 
3 a 3 3 7ὔ ὔ 5 / 3 
οὐ δῆτ᾽, ἐπεί νιν θάνατος ἐν τάφοις ἔγχει. 
2 > 7 7 / . 
πώς εἶπας; ἢ τέθνηκε ἸΤόλυβος, *d γέρον ;* 
3 Ἀ “ 5 A a) 
εἰ μὴ λέγω τἀληθές, ἀξιῶ θανεῖν. 
9 ; 5 > \ ; Ὁ. ἐς , 
ὦ πρόσπολν,, οὐχὶ δεσπότῃ Tad ὡς τάχος 
fal f > γ᾿ 7 
μολοῦσα λέξεις: ὦ θεῶν μαντεύματα, 
. 3. 39 “" a +N 7 7 , 
ἵν é€ote’ τοῦτον Οἰδίπους πάλαι τρέμων 
\ oo >» \ , . \ on { 
τὸν ἄνδρ᾽ ἔφευγε μὴ KTavoL’ καὶ νῦν ὅδε 
Ν ‘al 7 ") ION AD? »ν 
πρὸς τῆς τύχης ὄλωλεν οὐδὲ τοῦδ᾽ ὕπο. 
Ss / \ 3 / f 
ὦ φίλτατον γυναικὸς ᾿Ιοκάστης κάρα, 
7 5 > , ω - , 
τί μ᾽ ἐξεπέμψω δεῦρο τῶνδε δωμάτων ; 
3 N nN 
ἄκουε Tavdopos τοῦδε, καὶ σκόπει κλύων 
σ of fas A 
Ta σέμν᾽ ἵν᾽ ἥκει τοῦ θεοῦ μαντεύματα. 
Ὄ \ ? > 3 \ \ f f 
οὗτος δὲ Tis ToT ἐστὶ καὶ τί μοι λέγει; 
3 ta) , ᾽ὔ \ \ 3 “~ 
ἐκ τῆς Κορίνθου, πατέρα τὸν σὸν ἀγγελῶν 
’ , 5 U 7 3 
ὡς οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ὄντα Πόλυβον, ἀλλ᾽ ὀλωλότα. 


“ / f 3 3 ὔ Ν “ wn 
τί pys, ξεν; αὐτός μοι σὺ σημάντωρ γενοῦ. 
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935. Cf. Lect. 936. Codd. τάχα. 943-4. Cf Lect. 057. Cf. Lect. 
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5 A A a 3 3 " A“ 
εἰ τοῦτο πρῶτον δεῖ μ᾽ ἀπαγγεῖλαι σαφῶς, 
> Κγ 3 3 wn 7 ,ὔ 
εὖ ἴσθ᾽ ἐκεῖνον θανάσιμον βεβηκότα. 
πότερα δόλοισιν, ἢ νόσου ξυναλλαγῇ ; 960 
/ 
σμικρὰ παλαιὰ σώματ᾽ evvater ῥοπή. 
,ὔ ς / € 4 δ 
νόσοις ὁ τλήμων, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἔφθιτο. 
\ “ a 7 7 
καὶ τῷ μακρῷ γε συμμετρούμενος χρόνῳ. 
“ nm a3 } 3 a 
φεῦ φεῦ, τί δῆτ᾽ ἄν, ὦ γύναι, σκοποῖτό τις 
Ν 3 \ f 
τὴν ΤΠυθόμαντιν ἑστίαν, ἢ τοὺς ἄνω 965 
' vy e ς a 3 \ 
KNalovTas ὄρνις, ὧν ὑφηγητῶν ἐγὼ 
aA 2} , \ > » ε \ ‘ 
κτενεῖν ἔμελλον πατέρα τὸν ἐμόν; ὁ δὲ θανὼν 
κεύθει κάτω δὴ γῆς" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ὁδ᾽ ἐνθάδε 
bu ” . x” \ > a ‘ 
ἄψαυστος éyyous’ εἴ TL μὴ τὠμῷ πόθῳ 
κατέφθιθ᾽" οὕτω δ᾽ ἂν θανὼν εἴη ᾿ξ ἐμοῦ. 970 
5 \ 
τὰ δ᾽ οὖν παρόντα συλλαβὼν θεσπίσματα 
κεῖται παρ᾽ “Αἰδη Πόλυβος ἄξι᾽ οὐδενός, 
οὐκ οὖν ἐγώ σοι ταῦτα προὔλεγον πάλαι; 
1s a en \ A , , 
nioas’ ἐγὼ δὲ τῷ φόβῳ παρηγόμην. 
\ a A 
μὴ νῦν ἔτ᾽ αὐτῶν μηδὲν ἐς θυμὸν βάλης. 975 
καὶ πῶς τὸ μητρὸς λέκτρον οὐκ ὀκνεῖν με δεῖ; 
τί δ᾽ x φ B τ᾽ 3) θ ὃ \ A , 
i δ᾽ ἂν φοβοῖτ᾽ ἄνθρωπος, ᾧ Ta τῆς τύχης 
a“ 7 5 
κρατεῖ, πρόνοια δ᾽ ἐστὶν οὐδενὸς σαφής; 
εἰκῆ κράτιστον ζῆν, ὅπως δύναιτό τις. 
lal 7 
σὺ δ᾽ εἰς τὰ μητρὸς μὴ φοβοῦ νυμφεύματαἩ οδο 
Ν \ 3) 3 δ᾽ 7 A 
πολλοὶ yap ἤδη Kav ὀνείρασιν βροτῶν 
as) 7 
μητρὶ ξυνευνάσθησαν. ἀλλὰ ταῦθ᾽ ὅτῳ 
93 3 7 3 cw \ “ 7 
παρ᾽ οὐδέν ἐστι, ῥᾷστα τὸν βίον φέρει. 
καλῶς ἅπαντα ταῦτ᾽ ἂν ἐξείρητό σοι, 
3 ἡ n> ¢ A . A δ᾽ 3 4 ον 
εὖ μὴ κύρει ζῶσ᾽ ἡ τεκοῦσα" νῦν ἐπεὶ 985 
ζῇ, πᾶσ᾽ ἀνάγκη, Kel καλῶς λέγεις, ὀκνεῖν. 
‘ 
καὶ μὴν μέγας γ᾽ ὀφθαλμὸς οἱ πατρὸς τάφοι. 
tal ‘ f 
μέγας, Evvinw* ἀλλὰ τῆς ζώσης φόβος. 
, N \ δ 3 A > ὦ . 
ποίας δὲ καὶ γυναικὸς ἐκφοβεῖσθ᾽ ὕπερ; 
οὔγ. Cf. Lect. 
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SODOKAEOTS 


Μερόπης, γεραιέ, Ἰϊόλυβος ἧς @Kee μέτα. 
/ > » 9 f € 5 ῇ [4 . 
τί δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἐκείνης ὑμὶν ἐς φόβον φέρον ; 
θεήλατον μάντευμα δεινόν, ὦ ξένε. 
3 ς 4 s\ ? \ Ν yy OQ ἢ 
ἢ ῥητόν; ἢ οὐχὶ θεμιτὸν ἄλλον εἰδέναι ; 
γιὰ , 39, 5 / ; \ 
μάλιστα γ᾽ εἶπε yap pe Λοξίας ποτὲ 
χρῆναι μυγῆναν μητρὶ τῇ ᾿μαυτοῦ, TO τε 
πατρῷον αἷμα χερσὶ ταῖς ἐμαῖς ἐλεῖν. 
ὧν οὕνεχ᾽ ἡ Κόρινθος ἐξ ἐμοῦ πάλαι 
\ 4 “ >, > nw f 3 3 ef 
μακρᾶν AT@KELT* εὐτυχῶς μὲν, ANA ὅμως 
\ ΜΆ f y 3 cf f 
τὰ TOV τεκόντων ὄμμαθ᾽ ἥδιστον βλέπειν. 
> \ 7 9 5 ἊΝ ἴω 5 Y 3 , 
ἢ γὰρ τάδ᾽ ὀκνῶν κεῖθεν oP ἀπόπτολις ; 
πατρός τε χρήζων μὴ φονεὺς εἶναι, γέρον. 


999 


995 


1000 


τί δῆτ᾽ *éya οὐχὶ τοῦδε Tod φόβου σ᾽, avak, 


ἐπείπερ εὔνους ἦλθον, ἐξελυσάμην; 
Χ \ ͵ 5 ἽἋ > ge f , 3 A 
καὶ μὴν χάριν y ἂν akiav λάβοις ἐμοῦ. 
a Ι / 
καὶ μὴν μάλιστα τοῦτ᾽ ἀφικόμην, ὅπως 
οὶ Ν , 3 u > “ 77 
σοῦ πρὸς δόμους ἔλθοντος εὖ πράξαιμί τι. 
3,4? " > 5 a ot , 2 ¢ A 
ἀλλ οὐὗποτ᾽ εἰμι τοῖς φυτευσασίν y ομοῦ. 
ὦ παῖ, καλῶς εἶ δῆλος οὐκ εἰδὼς τί δρᾷς. 
πῶς, ὦ γεραιέ; πρὸς θεῶν δίδασκέ με. 
3 “ f δ’ 5 > 5 nw 
εἰ τῶνδε φεύγεις οὕνεκ᾽ εἰς οἴκους μολεῖν. 
a a t 
xTapBav ye μὴ μοι Φοῖβος ἐξέλθῃ σαφῆης. 


ἢ μὴ μίασμα τῶν φυτευσάντων λάβης; 


» 3 3 / / la , 5 3 Ν A 
TOUT αὐτὸ, πρέσβυ, τοῦτο μ᾽ εἰσαεὶ φοβεῖ. 
3. > 5 ~ \ 7 5 \ / 
ap οἶσθα δῆτα πρὸς δίκης οὐδὲν τρέμων ; 


A 3 3 7 A 3 1 “A fa) 37 
πῶς δ᾽ οὐχί, παῖς γ᾽ εἰ τῶνδε γεννητῶν ἔφυν: 


ὁθούνεκ᾽ ἦν σοι Πόλυβος οὐδὲν ἐν γένει. 
An 5 3 

πῶς εἶπας; ov yap ἸΠόλυβος ἐξέφυσέ pe; 
3 ἴω 2 Ὁ , 

οὐ μᾶλλον οὐδὲν τοῦδε τἀνδρός, GAN ἴσον. 
\ n ς f ? ” a “ 

καὶ πῶς ὃ φύσας ἐξ ἴσου τῷ μηδενί; 

3 ᾽ ov 9 3 7 5 yoo 3» a wos 5 ’ 

ἄλλ οὐ σ ἐγείνατ OUT ἐκεῖνος OUT ἐγω. 

9 > ? \ Pa Nan Ν 

ἀλλ᾽ ἀντὶ τοῦ δὴ παῖδα μ᾽ ὠνομάξετο:; 

rorr. Codd. pl. ταρβῶ. Cf. Lect. 
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a ft > a 3 a a f 
δῶρόν ποτ᾽, ἴσθι, τῶν ἐμῶν χειρῶν λαβών. 
10᾽ ΜΝ 5 YAX \ y” ἕξ “ . 
καθ᾽ ὧδ᾽ am ἄλλης χειρὸς ἔστερξεν μέγα; 
ς \ \ > \ δ ἢ" 3 > , 
ἢ yap πρὶν αὐτὸν ἐξέπεισ᾽ ἀπαιδία. 
2 f x / 3 9 aA / 
σὺ δ᾽ ἐμπολήσας ἢ τυχών μ᾽ αὐτῷ δίδως; 1025 
4 A a 
εὑρὼν ναπαίαις ἐν Κιθαιρῶνος πτυχαῖς. 
“ 
ὠδοιπόρεις δὲ πρὸς τί τούσδε τοὺς τόπους: 
“A f 
ἐνταῦθ᾽ opeiows ποιμνίοις ἐπεστάτουν. 
\ \ 3 θ > oN θ᾽ / Xd . 
ποιμὴν yap ἦσθα κἀπὶ θητείᾳ πλάνης ; 
Κι 5 , A / 9 / 
σοῦ δ᾽, ὦ τέκνον, σωτὴρ γε τῷ TOT ἐν χρόνῳ. 1030 
7 ? Ὑ 3) 3 3 fal “ : 
τί δ᾽ adyos ἴσχοντ᾽ ἐν κκαλῷ με λαμβάνεις ; 
wn 3 5 “ 
ποδῶν ἂν ἄρθρα μαρτυρήσειεν τὰ oa. 
an - / 
οἴμοι, τί TOUT ἀρχαῖον ἐννέπεις κακόν; 
3 al 
λύω σ᾽ ἔχοντα διατόρους ποδοῖν ἀκμάς. 
7 9 , > , 
δεινόν γ᾽ ὄνειδος σπαργάνων ἀνειλόμην. 1035 
7 b] ’ / ᾽ A cy 
ὥστ᾽ ὠνομάσθης ἐκ τύχης ταύτης ὃς εἶ. 
9 \ fal \ f XN u ‘4 
ὦ πρὸς θεῶν, πρὸς μητρός, ἢ πατρός; φράσον. 
’ 5 , [φ \ \ a > 3 ἴω fal ἴων 
οὐκ 010° ὁ δοὺς δὲ ταῦτ᾽ ἐμοῦ λῷον φρονεῖ. 
3 3 
ἢ γὰρ παρ᾽ ἄλλου μ᾽ ἔλαβες οὐδ᾽ αὐτὸς τυχῶν ; 
v 3 
οὔκ, AAA ποιμὴν ἄλλος ἐκδίδωσί μοι. 1040 
/ e > , a f 
τίς οὗτος: ἢ κάτοισθα δηλῶσαι λόγῳ; 
Ἂ of. / 3 “ 
τῶν Λαΐου δήπου τις ὠνομάζετο. 
53 n “ A lal , 7 
ἢ τοῦ τυράννου τῆσδε γῆς πάλαι ποτέ: 
/ ΄ 2 \ χὰ > f 
μάλιστα. τούτου τἀνδρὸς οὗτος ἣν βοτήρ. 
ἢ κἄστ᾽ ἔτι ζῶν οὗτος, ὥστ᾽ ἰδεῖν ἐμέ; 1045 
¢ n 2 a 3 
ὑμεῖς γ᾽ ἄριστ᾽ εἰδεῖτ᾽ ἂν οὑπιχωριοι. 
7 aA “ 
ἔστιν TLS ὑμῶν τῶν παρεστώτων. πέλας, 
cd f \ a3 \ 3 f 
ὅστις κάτοιδε τὸν βοτῆρ᾽, ὃν ἐννέπει, 
" 5» icy > 3 3 A 57 3 /Q3 , , 
eit οὖν ἐπ᾿ ἀγρῶν εἴτε κἀνθάδ᾽ εἰσιδὼν ; 
σημήναθ᾽, ὡς ὁ καιρὸς εὑρῆσθαι τάδε. 1050 
5 \ 3 f 3 ? δ \ 3 3 a 
οἶμαι μὲν οὐδέν᾽ ἄλλον ἢ τὸν ἐξ ἀγρών, 
ὃν καμάτευες πρόσθεν εἰσιδεῖν: ἀτὰρ 


Ἵ 


“ Δ ὌΝ 9 cr ’ x Ἴ / λέ 
ὃ ἂν TAO οὐχ ἩΚΙΟΤ ὧν [1οκαστῆ ΔέΕγοί. 


1025. Codd. τεκών. 1031. Cf. Lect. 
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γύναι, νοεῖς ἐκεῖνον, ὅντιν᾽ ἀρτίως 
a e @ 7 
μολεῖν ἐφιέμεσθα' τόνδ᾽ οὗτος λέγει ; 1055 
/ + ὦ 3 5 \ 3 “ \ \ 
τί δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ εἶπε; μηδὲν ἐντραπῆς. τὰ δὲ 
e 7 , \ Ἂ f 
ῥηθέντα βούλου μηδὲ μεμνῆσθαι μάτην. 
3 δ 7 Asp ec > \ \ 
οὐκ av γένοιτο τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως ἐγὼ λαβὼν 
σημεῖα τοιαῦτ᾽ οὐ φανῶ τοὐμὸν γένος. 
μὴ πρὸς θεῶν, εἴπερ τι τοῦ σαυτοῦ βίου 1060 
κήδει, ματεύσῃς τοῦθ᾽" ἅλις νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ. 
θάρσει. σὺ μὲν γὰρ οὐδ᾽ κἐὰν τρίτης ἐγὼ 
\ nA 7] 3 ~ f 
μητρὸς φανῶ τρίδουλος ἐκφανεῖ κακή. 
6 A 7 e \ [4] 
ὅμως πιθοῦ μοι, λίσσομαι" μὴ δρᾷ τάδε. 
3 / “ A 
οὐκ av πιθοίμην μὴ ov Tad ἐκμαθεῖν σαφῶς. 1065 
νΝ \ nA “ 3 ω \ fal 7 7] 
καὶ μὴν φρονοῦσα γ εὖ τὰ λῴστα σοι λέγω. 
τὰ λῷστα τοίνυν ταῦτά μ᾽ ἀλγύνει πάλαι. 
ὦ δύσποτμ᾽, εἴθε μήποτε γνοίης ὃς εἶ. 
ἄξει τις ἐλθὼν δεῦρο τὸν βοτῆρα μοι; 
΄ b] A / f “ 
ταύτην δ᾽ ἐᾶτε πλουσίῳ χαίρειν γένει. 1070 
ἰοὺ tov, dvaTnVE’ τοῦτο yap σ᾽ ἔχω 
7 ἴω 4.7 3 47 θ᾽ Cf 
μόνον προσειπεῖν, ἄλλο δ᾽ οὔποθ᾽ ὕστερον. 
τί ποτε βέβηκεν, Οἰδίπους, ὑπ᾽ ἀγρίας 
1e x “ ¢e “ . δέδ > cf 
ἄξασα λύπης ἡ γυνή; δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως 
\ 3 a“ al A ὃ᾽ ’ ᾿ξ 7 
μὴ ᾽κ τῆς σιωπῆς τῆσδ᾽ ἀναρρήξει κακά. 1075 
΄ aA 2 “ 
ὁποῖα χρήζει ῥηγνύτω" τοὐμὸν δ᾽ ἐγώ, 
5 f 3 “ 3 5 fal , 
KEL σμικρόν ἐστι, σπέρμ᾽ ἰδεῖν βουλήσομαι. 
αὕτη δ᾽ ἴσως, φρονεῖ γὰρ ὡς γυνὴ μέγα, 
τὴν δυσγένειαν τὴν ἐμὴν αἰσχύνεται. 
5 \ ’ 3 Ν a nw , 7 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν παῖδα τῆς Τύχης νέμων 1080 
τῆς εὖ διδούσης οὐκ ἀτιμασθήσομαι. 
τῆς γὰρ πέφυκα μητρὸς" οἱ δὲ συγγενεῖς 
μῆνές με μικρὸν καὶ μέγαν διώρισαν. 
τοιόσδε δ᾽ ἐκφὺς οὐκ ἂν ἐξέλθοιμ᾽ ἔτι 
ToT ἄλλος, ὥστε μὴ ᾿κμαθεῖν τοὐμὸν γένος. 1085 


1055. Codd. L. A. τόν θ᾽. Cf. Lect. 1062. Codd. ἂν ἐκ, 
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7 
XO. εἴπερ ἐγὼ μάντις εἰμὶ καὶ κατὰ γνώμαν ἴδρις, στρ. 
5 \ Ὄ 5 “ 3 K θ ἤ 
οὐ τὸν ὥλυμπον, απείρων, ὦ Kuilatipwr, 
οὐκ ἔσει τὰν αὔριον πανσέληνον, 
\ 
μὴ ov σέ ye καὶ πατριώταν κΟἰδίπουν 1090 
\ \ \ 5 ov 
καὶ τροφὸν Kal ματέρ avéeur, 
καὶ χορεύεσθαι πρὸς ἡμῶν 
id 3 / 7 - > ca “ 
ὡς ἐπίηρα φέροντα τοῖς ἐμοῖς τυράννοις. 1095 
inte Φοῖβε, σοὶ *S οὐν ταῦτ᾽ apéot εἴη. [ἀντ. 
τίς σε, τέκνον, τίς σ᾽ ἔτικτε τῶν μακραιώνων *KOPaV 
Πανὸς ὀρεσσιβάτα πατρὸς πελασθεῖσ᾽ Ἐ 1100 
x* Ἂ “ 2 5 “ “ Ἂς / : "Ὁ 
ἢ σέ y εὐνατειρα τις Λοξίου; τῷ 
\ 7 " , nN / e 
yap πλάκες ἀγρόνομοι πᾶσαι φίλαι 
εἴθ᾽ ὁ Ἰζυλλάνας ἀνάσσων σ᾽ 
εἴθ᾽ ὁ Βακχεῖος θεὸς ναί- IIO5 
> .9 Κ] > fs 4 , > » 
ων ἐπ᾽ ἄκρων ὀρέων *dhoyevma δέξατ᾽ ἔκ του 
νυμφᾶν κ λικωνέδων, αἷς πλεῖστα συμπαίζξει; 
ΟΙ. εἰ χρή τι κἀμὲ μὴ ξυναλλάξαντα πω, IIIO 
7 “A \ m~ 9 ¢ al “n 
πρέσβεις, σταθμᾶσθαι, Tov βοτῆρ᾽ ὁρᾶν δοκῶ, 
es 7 a ” \ be) 
ovTrep πάλαι ζητοῦμεν. ἔν TE Yap μακρῷ 
“ “A 3 
γήρᾳ ξυνάδει τῷδε τἀνδρὶ σύμμετρος, 
ἄλλως τε τοὺς ἄγοντας ὥσπερ οἰκέτας 
ἔγνωκ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ" τῇ δ᾽ ἐπιστήμῃ σύ μου TII5 
προὔχοις τάχ᾽ ἄν που, τὸν Botnp ἰδὼν πάρος. 
ΧΟ. ἔγνωκα γάρ, σάφ᾽ ἴσθι' Λαΐου γὰρ ἦν 
εἴπερ τις ἄλλος πιστὸς ὡς νομεὺς ἀνήρ. 
OI. σὲ πρῶτ᾽ ἐρωτῶ, τὸν Κορίνθιον ἕένον, 
> a / A 
ἢ τόνδε φράζεις, AT. τοῦτον, ὅνπερ εἰσορᾷς. 1120 
f wn / 
OI. οὗτος σύ, πρέσβυ, δεῦρό μοι φώνει βλέπων 
(3 "7 3 3 “ ofe " 3 / 
oc ἀν σ ἐρωτῶ Λαΐου ποτ ἤσθα ov; 


1090, Codd. Οἰδίπου. 1096. Codd. col δὲ. 1099. Codd. ἄρα. 
1100. Codd. προσπελασθεῖσ᾽. 1101. Codd. ἢ σέ γέ τις θυγάτηρ. 
1104. See Lection. 1107. Codd. σ᾽ εὕρημα. 1108. Codd. 
᾿Ἑλικωνιάδων. De toto carmine cf. Lect. 1111. Cf. Lect. 
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ΟΊ. 
OE. 
OL. 
OE. 
OF. 
OE. 
OI. 
OE. 
AY. 


OE. 
ATI. 


OR. 
AL. 
OE. 
Ol. 


OE. 
OL. 
OE. 
OL. 


SOP®OKAEOTS 


OEPATION. 


οἱ ΨᾺ 3 >] “ 3 3 f 
ἢ δοῦλος οὐκ ὠνητός, GAN οἴκοι τραφείς. 
ld A la! x‘ / 7 
ἔργον μεριμνῶν ποῖον ἢ βίον τίνα; 
ποίμναις τὰ πλεῖστα τοῦ βίου ξυνειπόμην. 
/ , \ / 7 bd 
χώροις μάλιστα πρὸς τίσι Evvavros wv; 
Ω \ 7 > f 
nv μὲν Κιθαιρὼν, ἦν δὲ πρόσχωρος τόπος. 
\ v f 2 53 5 Ans f 
Tov ἄνδρα τόνδ᾽ οὖν οἶσθα THOE που μαθών; 
/ “ [4] A , 7 
τί χρῆμα δρῶντα; ποῖον ἄνδρα καὶ λέγεις ; 
, δ᾽ Δ t . ἃ μ , . 
TOVO ὃς Trapeotiy’ ἢ ξυναλλάξας τί που; 
’ ef 3 a 
οὐχ ὥστε γ᾽ εἰπεῖν ἐν τάχει μνήμης *ATO. 
3 7 A 2 Ἂ 
κοὐδὲν γε θαῦμα, δέσποτ᾽. ἀλλ᾽ ἐγὼ σαφῶς 
3 a» 3 => 3 
ἀγνώτ᾽ ἀναμνήσω νιν, εὖ γὰρ οἶδ᾽ ὅτι 
f e 5 \ A 
κάτοιδεν' ἦμος τὸν Κιθαιρῶνος τόπον...... 
£ \ ὃ a / 3 \ δ᾽ e f¢ 
ὁ μὲν διπλοῖσι ποιμνίοις ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἑνί, 
/ ~ ἴω 7 
ἐπλησίαζον τῷδε τἀνδρὶ τρεῖς ὅλους 
5 2 ῳ , ° 
ἐξ ἦρος εἰς ἀρκτοῦρον κέκμήνους χρόνους 
a 2 4 9 f ’ 3 27 >] > \ 
χειμῶνι δ᾽ ἤδη τἀμά τ᾽ εἰς ἔπαυλ᾽ ἐγὼ 
v e / b ] » \ AA ͵ 
ἤλαυνον οὗτός T εἰς τὰ Λαΐου σταθμαά. 
, x 7’ 
λέγω τι τούτων ἢ οὐ λέγω πεπραγμένον ; 
/ A 7 a , 
λέγεις ἀληθῆ, καίπερ ἐκ μακροῦ χρόνου. 
σι , 35 53 a f / 
φέρ᾽ εἰπὲ νῦν, ToT οἶσθα παῖδα pot τινα 
ὃ / ¢ 3 - θ 7 θ / 3 4 . 
ous, ws ἐμαυτῷ θρέμμα θρεψαίμην eyo; 
, a 7ὔ e a 
τί δ᾽ ἔστι; πρὸς τί τοῦτο τοὔπος ἱστορεῖς ; 
, 3 A Ν A > 5 
00 ἐστίν, ὦ τῶν, κεῖνος OS TOT ἣν νέος. 
9 3 4) 3 μ ” . 
οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον ; οὐ σιωπήσας ἐσει; 
5 \ , 7 7 bo) 2 Ν \ \ 
a, μὴ κόλαζε, πρέσβυ, τόνδ᾽, ἐπεὶ TA σὰ 
A an A x \ a3 »” 
δεῖται κολαστοῦ μᾶλλον ἢ τὰ τοῦδ᾽ ἔπη. 
/ 3 53 “ A [4 , 
τί δ᾽, ὦ φέριστε δεσποτῶν, ἁμαρτάνω; 
οὐκ ἐννέπων τὸν παῖδ᾽ ὃν οὗτος ἱστορεῖ. 
9 3 A 
λέγειν yap εἰδὼς οὐδέν, ἀλλ᾽ ἄλλως πονεῖ. 
\ \ \ > ? A f b) 5 A 
σὺ πρὸς χάριν μὲν οὐκ ἐρεῖς, κλάων δ᾽ ἐρεῖς. 


1125 


1130 


1138 


[140 


1145 


II5O 


1134. Cf. Lect. 1137. Codd. ἐμμήνους. 1138. Cod. L. χειμῶνα. 


ΟἸΔΙΠΟΥΣ TYPANNOS. AI 


OK. μὴ δῆτα πρὸς θεῶν τὸν γέροντά μ᾽ αἰκίσῃ. 
OI. οὐχ ὡς τάχος τις τοῦδ᾽ ἀποστρέψει χέρας ; 
OE. δύστηνος, ἀντὶ τοῦ; τί προσχρήξζων μαθεῖν; 1155 
OI. τὸν παῖδ᾽ ἔδωκας τῷδ᾽ ὃν οὗτος ἱστορεῖ; 
OE. ἔδωκ᾽" ὀλέσθαι δ᾽ ὠφέλον τῇδ᾽ ἡμέρᾳ. 
OI. ἀλλ᾽ εἰς τόδ᾽ ἥξεις μὴ λέγων γε τοὔνδικον. 
OE. πολλῷ γε μᾶλλον, ἢν φράσω, διόλλυμαι. 
Ol. ὡνὴρ ὅδ᾽, ὡς ἔοικεν, ἐς τριβὰς ἐλᾷ. 1160 
OE. ov δῆτ᾽ ἔγωγ᾽, ἀλλ᾽ εἶπον ws δοίην πάλαι. 
OI. πόθεν λαβών; οἰκεῖον, ἢ Ξξ ἄλλον τινός: 
OE. ἐμὸν μὲν οὐκ ἔγωγ᾽, ἐδεξάμην δέ του. 
ΟἹ. τίνος πολιτῶν τῶνδε κἀκ ποίας στέγης: 
OE. μὴ πρὸς θεῶν, μή, δέσποθ᾽, ἱστόρει πλέον. τιόξς 
ΟΙ. ὄλωλας, εἴ σε ταῦτ᾽ ἐρήσομαι πάλιν. 
OK. τῶν Λαΐου τοίνυν τις ἦν γεννημάτων. 
ΟἹ. 7) δοῦλος, ἢ κείνου τις ἐγγενὴς γεγώς ; 
OE. οὔμοι, πρὸς αὐτῷ γ᾽ εἰμὶ τῷ δεινῷ λέγειν. 
ΟἹ. κἄγωγ᾽ ἀκούειν. ἀλλ᾽ ὅμως ἀκουστέον. 1170 
ΘΕ. κείνου γέ τοι δὴ παῖς ἐκλήξεθ᾽" ἡ δ᾽ ἔσω 
κάλλιστ᾽ ἂν εἴποι σὴ γυνὴ τάδ᾽ ὡς ἔχει. 
ΟἹ. ἢ γὰρ δίδωσιν ἦδε σοι; OE. μάλιστ᾽, ἄναξ. 
OI. ὡς πρὸς τί χρείας; OE. ὡς ἀναλώσαιμί νιν. 1174 
Ol. τεκοῦσα τλήμων; ΘΕ. θεσφάτων γ᾽ ὄκνῳ κακῶν. 
ΟἹ. ποίων; OE. κτενεῖν νιν τοὺς τεκόντας ἣν λόγος. 
Ol. πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἀφῆκας τῷ γέροντι τῷδε σύ; 
ΘΕ. κατοικτίσας, ὦ δέσποθ᾽, ὡς ἄλλην χθόνα 
δοκῶν ἀποίσειν, αὐτὸς ἔνθεν ἦν ὁ δὲ 
κάκ᾽ εἰς μέγιστ᾽ ἔσωσεν. εἰ γὰρ οὗτος εἶ 1180 
ov φησιν οὗτος, ἴσθι δύσποτμος γεγώς. 
ΟἹ. ἰοὺ tov’ τὰ πάντ᾽ ἂν ἐξήκοι σαφῆ. 
ὦ φῶς, τελευταῖόν σε προσβλέψαιμι νῦν, 
ὅστις πέφασμαι dus T ἀφ᾽ ὧν οὐ χρῆν, ξὺν οἷς τ᾽ 
οὐ χρῆν μ᾽ ὁμιλῶν, οὕς τέ μ᾽ οὐκ ἔδει κτανών. τιὸς 
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ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ 


oN Ν ΄- f 
ἰὼ ryeveat βροτῶν, στρ.α. 
{ [4 A 3) \ \ \ / 3 “A 
ὡς ὑμᾶς ἴσα Kai TO μηδὲν ζώσας ἐναριθμώ. 
/ / 5 \ 
τίς γάρ, τίς ἀνὴρ πλέον 
τᾶς εὐδαιμονίας φέρει 1190 
$ an 7 ra) 
ἢ τοσοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν, 
καὶ δόξαντ᾽ ἀποκλῖναι: 
/ 
*TOV GOV TOL παράδειγμ᾽ ἔχων, 
iy ~ f 
τὸν σὸν δαίμονα, τὸν σὸν, ὦ τλᾶμον Οἰδιπόδα, 
βροτῶν 105 
20\ fue, 
*OVOEY μακαρίζω 
ld 3 4 9 f 
ὅστις καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὰν ἄντ. α΄. 
“ 9 / la) / 3 5 Μ᾿ 
τοξεύσας ἐκράτησε τοῦ πάντ᾽ εὐδαίμονος ὄλβου, 
3 a s 
ὦ Zed, κατὰ μὲν φθίσας 
Ν ’ 4 
τῶν γαμψωνυχα παρθένον 
χρησμῳδόν, θανάτων δ᾽ ἐμᾷ 1200 
, ' 
YONG πύργος καναστάς" 
ἐξ οὗ καὶ βασιλεὺς *KAVELS 
by , Ν 7 >) Lal 
* AOS, καὶ τὰ μέγιστ᾽ ἐτιμάθης ταῖς μεγάλαισιν ἐν 
/ 
Θηήβαισιν ἀνάσσων. 


ray "3 7 5 id 
τανῦν δ᾽ ἀκούειν Tis ἀθλιώτερος ; στρ. ΙΙ. 
4 ͵ 3 a“ “ 
τίς ἀταισιν ἀγρίαις, τίς ἀλλαγᾷ 1205 


, ! 

βίου ξύνοικος ἐν πόνοις ; 
.Ν ‘ “ / 

ἰὼ κλεινὸν Οἰδίπου Kapa, 


Ων 


\ 7 

ᾧ γε λιμὴν μέγας 

αὑτὸς ἤρκεσε παιδὶ καὶ πατρὶ θαλαμηπόλῳ πεσεῖν 

P ρ μη ΤᾺ δ 
πῶς ποτε πῶς TOO αἱ TaTp@al σ᾽ ἄλοκες φέρειν, 
τάλας, 

a 9 3 “ 3 4 

σῖγ᾽ ἐδυνάθησαν ἐς τοσόνδε: 

5 A f 3 9 5 ς 7 » ¢ A f e b] t 

ἐφεῦρέ σ᾽ ἄκονθ᾽ ὁ πάνθ᾽ ὁρῶν χρόνος avT. β΄. 
\ , 

δικάζει τὸν ἄγαμον γάμον πάλαι 


1193. Codd. τὸ σόν. 1196. Codd. οὐδένα. 1201. Codd. pl. 


ἀνέστα. 


1202. Codd. καλεῖ, 1203. Codd. ἐμός. 1205-6. See 


Lection. 1208. Codd. ᾧ. 1210. Cf. Lect. 
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τεκνοῦντα καὶ τεκνούμενον. 1215 
* φεῦ φεῦ ἢ Λαΐειον Ἐ ἔρνος, εἴθ᾽ 
εἴθε σε μήποτε Ἐ 


͵ 5 3 . δὼ) / / 
μήποτ᾽ Ἀεΐδον᾽ ὀδύρομαι γὰρ *womrep iaddrepov 
χέων 
5 ῇ \ 3 3 \ 3 fa] > 7 / 5 
ἐκ στομάτων. τὸ δ᾽ ὀρθὸν εἰπεῖν, ἀνέπνευσά τ 
ἐκ σέθεν 
\ f > A "7 
καὶ κατεκοιμησώ τουμὸν ομμα. 1222 


ἘΞΑΤΤΈΛΟΣ. 


i) wn lal > “ 
ὦ γῆς μέγιστα τῆσδ᾽ ἀεὶ τιμώμενοι, 
Ω ῷ 5 ῳ ’ 
ot ἔργ᾽ ἀκούσεσθ᾽, οἷα δ᾽ εἰσόψεσθ᾽, ὅσον ὃ 
5 A 
ἀρεῖσθε πένθος, εἴπερ ἐγγενῶς ἔτι 1225 
τῶν Λαβδακείων ἐντρέπεσθε δωμάτων. 
5 \ vy + ON “ ἢ an x 
οἶμαι yap οὔτ᾽ av Ἴστρον οὔτε Φᾶσιν av 
νίψαι καθαρμῷ τήνδε τὴν στέγην, ὅσα 
PHY 7 ” γῆ 2 
7 Ν 3 > sf 3 3 \ a a \ 
κεύθει, τὰ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ εἰς TO φῶς φανεῖ κακὰ 
€ 7 5 v a \ lal 
ἑκόντα κοὐκ ἄκοντα. τῶν δὲ πημονῶν 1230 
; an? ΝᾺ ΝΣ δ , 
μάλιστα λυποῦσ᾽ α΄ havea αὐθαίρετοι. 
, \ +999 “A .- ἢ wn \ A 3 
λείπει μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἃ πρόσθεν κῆδεμεν TO μὴ οὐ 
f 5 . \ f fe. 
βαρύστον᾽ εἶναι' πρὸς δ᾽ ἐκείνοισιν τί bys; 
[4 \ / A ἴω 
ὁ μὲν τάχιστος τῶν λόγων εἰπεῖν τε καὶ 
μαθεῖν, τέθνηκε θεῖον ᾿Ιοκάστης καρα. 1235 
ὦ δυστάλαινα, πρὸς Tivos ToT αἰτίας : 
9 \ [4 ἴω fal 7 \ \ 
αὐτὴ πρὸς αὑτῆς. τῶν δὲ πραχθέντων τὰ μὲν 
3 > + . ς \ bj 3 , 
ἄλγιστ ἀπεστιν᾽ ἢ yap ὄψις οὐ πάρα. 
“ ῇ 3 f , 
ὅμως δ᾽, ὅσον γε Kav ἐμοὶ μνήμης ἔνι, 
3 / 
πεύσει τὰ κείνης ἀθλίας παθήματα. 1240 
ὕπως γὰρ ὀργῇ χρωμένη παρῆλθ᾽ ἔσω 
a v7 5 17\ \ \ \ 
θυρῶνος, tet εὐθὺ πρὸς Ta νυμφικὰ 
U la) 3 ~ 
λέχη, κόμην σπῶσ᾽ ἀμφιδεξίοις ἀκμαῖς" 


1216. Codd. iw Aatecov τέκνον. 1217. σε abest a codicibus. 


1218. 


Codd. εἰδόμαν... ὡς περίαλλα laxéwy. 1232. Codd. pl. ἤδειμεν. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΈΟΥΣ 


5 7 “ 3 3 f 
πύλας δ᾽, ὅπως εἰσῆλθ᾽, κἐπιρράξασ᾽ ἔσω 
' , 
κάλει τὸν ἤδη Λάϊον πάλαι νεκρόν, 1245 
/ n i 5 ? χὰ 
μνήμην παλαιῶν σπερμάτων ἔχουσ᾽ ὑφ wv 
\ > of \ 7 7 
θάνοι μὲν αὐτὸς, τὴν δὲ τίκτουσαν λίποι 
τοῖς οἷσιν αὐτοῦ δύστεκνον παιδουργίαν. 
a / r a 
γοᾶτο δ᾽ εὐνάς, ἔνθα δύστηνος διπλοῦς, 
3 
ἐξ ἀνδρὸς ἄνδρα καὶ τέκν ἐκ τέκνων τέκοι. 1250 
v ἣν ΟῚ A " > 5» 3 eae) 5 7 
χώπως μὲν ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ οὐκ ἔτ᾽ O10 ἀπόλλυται. 
ΜᾺ \ 3 “ IQs € 3 Ὄ 
βοῶν yap εἰσέπαισεν Οἰδίπους, ὑφ᾽ οὗ 
cy / ᾿ς 
οὐκ ἦν τὸ κείνης ἐκθεάσασθαι κακὸν 
> 3 2 ’ a fal 2 5 f 
αλλ εἰς EXELVOY TEPLTTONOVYT ἐλευσσομεν. 
A ¢ a 7 A A 
φοιτᾷ yap, ἡμᾶς ἔγχος ἐξαιτῶν πορεῖν, 1255 
a 3 an f > @ 
γυναῖκά τ᾽ οὐ γυναῖκα, μητρῴαν δ᾽ ὅπου 
al v ζω 
κα ίχη διπλῆν ἄρουραν οὗ τε καὶ τέκνων. 
a“ ᾽ “A 
λυσσῶντι δ᾽ αὐτῷ δαιμόνων δείκνυσί τις" 
3 \ \ 3 A e\ A 3 f 
οὐδεὶς γὰρ ἀνδρῶν, ot παρῆμεν ἐγγύθεν. 
‘ 3 94 ¢ 4 fa) 
δεινὸν δ᾽ adicas, ὡς ὑφηγητοῦ τινος; 1260 
ἴω ’ % ‘ 7 
πύλαις διπλαῖς ἐνήλατ᾽ ἐκ δὲ πυθμένων 
5 a a > 7 / 
ἔκλινε κοῖλα κλῇθρα, καμπίπτει στέγη. 
Ὄ \ X a 3 / 
οὗ δὴ κρεμαστὴν THY γυναῖκ᾽ ἐσείδομεν, 
nm f f ¢€ 
πλεκταῖς ἐώραις ἐμπεπλεγμένην. ὁ δὲ 
ὅπως ὁρᾷ νιν, δεινὰ βρυχηθεὶς τάλας, 1265 
A \ ? / 3 \ \ ἴω 
χαλᾷ KPELATTHY PTAaVHV. ἐπεὶ δὲ γῆ 
, 7 \ 3 5 3 ς A 
ἔκειτο τλήμων, δεινὰ δ᾽ ἣν τανθένδ᾽ ὁρᾶν. 
3 ν 
ἀποσπάσας yap εἱμάτων χρυσηλάτους 
, b] 3 3 n @ > A 
περόνας ἀπ᾿ αὐτῆς, αἷσιν ἐξεστέλλετο, 
” 5 " a id fal 7 AK 
ἄρας ἔπαισεν ἄρθρα τῶν αὑτοῦ κύκλων, 1270 
9 A as) ς f 3 3 ΕΣ , 
αὐδῶν τοιαῦθ᾽, oGovver οὐκ ὄψοιντό νιν 


Ap ey oo yp ¢ ayo» ἢ 

οὐθ᾽ of ἔπασχεν οὔθ᾽ ὁποῖ᾽ ἔδρα Kaka, 

3 9 > 7 \ \ “ \ 3 Μ 

ἀλλ᾽ ἐν σκότῳ τὸ λοιπὸν OVS μὲν οὐκ ἔδει 

> / 9 “A 9 5 3 7 

ὀψοίαθ᾽, os δ᾽ ἔχρῃζεν οὐ γνωσοίατο. 

τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐφυμνῶν, πολλάκις τε κοὐχ ἅπαξ 1275 


1257. Codd. κίχοι. 1264. Cf. Lect. 1271. Cf. Lect. 


OIAINOTS ΤΎΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 


3 ς A 
paca ἐπαίρων βλέφαρα. goiviar δ᾽ ὁμοῦ 
γλῆναι yéver ἔτεγγον, οὐδ᾽ ἀνίεσαν 

μ / > » ¢ a 4 
φόνου μυδώσας σταγόνας, GAN ὁμοῦ μέλας 
” - va / 3 > ,2 
ὄμβρος χαλάζης αἵματός τ᾽ ἐτέγγετο. 
τάδ᾽ ἐκ δυοῖν ἔρρωγεν, οὐ μόνου πάρα, 

bs] 3 3 \ \ \ fal , 
ἀλλ᾽ ἀνδρὶ καὶ γυναικὶ συμμυγῆ κακα. 

ὁ πρὶν παλαιὸς δ᾽ ὄλβος ἦν πάροιθε μὲν 
μὲ 7 . an Ἁ Ὁ 3 / 

ὄλβος δικαίως" νῦν δὲ τῇδε Onpépa 

ες Κ ͵ “ 3 / Ἂ 
στεναγμός, ἄτη, θάνατος, αἰσχύνη, κακῶν 
7? 3 \ ld 3 / 3 2 7 4 γ 3 7 
60 ἐστὶ πάντων ὀνόματ᾽, οὐδέν ἐστ᾽ ἀπόν. 
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1280 


1285 


XO. viv δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ ὁ τλήμων Ἐἔν Tive*® σχολῇ «κακοῦ ; 


EE. βοᾷ διοίγειν κλῇθρα καὶ δηλοῦν τινα 
τοῖς πᾶσι Καδμείοισι τὸν πατροκτόνον, 
Α \ INA 9 7 3 IQX\ ε 4 
τὸν pNTpOS—avdoav avocr οὐδὲ ῥητά μοι, 
¢ 3 \ ef e f ΟΣ »" 
ὡς ἐκ χθονὸς ῥίψων ἑαυτόν, οὐδ᾽ ἔτι 
μενῶν δόμοις ἀραῖος, ὡς ἠράσατο. 
ῥώμης γε μέντοι καὶ προηγητοῦ τινος 
δεῖται' τὸ γὰρ νόσημα μεῖξον ἢ φέρειν. 


δείξει δὲ καὶ σοί. κλῇθρα γὰρ πυλῶν τάδε 


διοίγεται᾽ θέαμα δ᾽ εἰσόψει τάχα 
τοιοῦτον οἷον καὶ στυγοῦντ᾽ ἐποικτίσαι. 
ΧΟ. ὦ δεινὸν ἰδεῖν πάθος ἀνθρώποις, 
ὦ δεινότατον πάντων ὅσ᾽ ἐγὼ 
, > of / 3 > a 
προσέκυρσ᾽ ἤδη. Tis σ᾽, ὦ τλῆμον, 
προσέβη μανία; τίς ὃ πηδήσας 
μείζονα δαίμων τῶν μακίστων 
\ a / / . 
πρὸς σῇ δυσδαίμονι μοίρᾳ; 
nn fa! / 3 
φεῦ φεῦ, δύσταν. 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽ ἐσιδεῖν δύναμαί σ᾽, ἐθέλων 
πόλλ᾽ ἀνερέσθαι, πολλὰ πυθέσθαι, 
πολλὰ δ᾽ ἀθρῆσαι" 
τοίαν φρίκην παρέχεις μοι. 


1290 


1205 


1300 


1305 


1279. Cf. Lect. 1280, Codd. κακά. 1286, Codd. ἐν τίνι. 
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OI. 


XO. 
OI. 


XO. 


OJ. 


Ol. 


XO. 
OL. 


. SOPOKAEOTS 


aiat aiat. 
a“ ἊΝ 4 3 ’ “ a 
φεῦ φεῦ δύστανος ἐγώ, ποῖ yas 
φέρομαι τλάμων; πᾶ μοι φθογγὰ 
κδιωθεῖ φοράδην ; 1310 
ἰὼ δαῖμον, ἵν᾿ ἐξήλου. 
3 / 50. 53 \ pw) 3 4 
ἐς δεινόν, οὐδ᾽ ἀκουστὸν οὐδ᾽ ἐπόψιεμον. 


> 

ἰὼ σκότου στρ. α΄. 
/ 9  \ > ἢ 5 f 4 

νέφος ἐμὸν ἀπότροπον, ἐπίπλομενον ἄφατον, 

ἀδάματόν τε καὶ δυσούριστον πὄν. 1315 

οἴμοι, 


" "- 5 3 . 2 > Fs 3 of 
οἴμοι μάλ᾽ αὖθις" οἷον εἰσέδυ pw ἅμα 
κέντρων τε τῶνδ᾽ οἴστρημα καὶ μνήμη κακῶν. 
καὶ θαῦμα γ᾽ οὐδὲν ἐν τοσοῖσδε πήμασιν 
διπλᾷ σε πενθεῖν καὶ διπλᾶ πφέρειν κακά. 1320 
2Ν / 3 , 
ἰὼ φίλος, ἄντα. 
Ν \ x 8 3 / 4 / 3 Α 
σὺ μὲν ἐμὸς ἐπίπολος ἔτι μόνιμος. ἔτι γὰρ 
¢ 7 \ \ / 
ὑπομένεις με τὸν τυφλὸν κηδεύων. 
φεῦ φεῦ. 
4 f / 3 \ , n 
οὐ yap με λήθεις, αλλὰ γιγνώσκω σαφῶς, 1325 
4 3 
καίπερ σκοτεινός, τήν γε σὴν αὐδὴν ὅμως. 
ὦ δεινὰ δράσας, πῶς ἔτλης τοιαῦτα σὰς 
3 A ? n 
ὄψεις μαρᾶναι; Tis σ᾽ ἐπῆρε δαιμόνων ; 
᾿Απόλλων τάδ᾽ ἦν, ᾿Απόλλων, φίλοι, στρ. β΄. 
\ 

ὁ κακὰ κακὰ τελῶν ἐμὰ τάδ᾽ ἐμὰ πάθεα. 1330 
3 3 3 ft v7 3 3 3 \ ‘ 
ἔπαισε δ᾽ αὐτόχειρ νιν οὔτις ἀλλ᾿ ἐγὼ τλάμων. 
τί γὰρ ἔδει μ᾽ ὁρᾶν, 

7 s iad < 
ὅτῳ γ᾽ ὁρῶντι μηδὲν ἣν ἰδεῖν γλυκύ: 1335 
ἣν ταῦθ᾽ ὄπωσπερ καὶ σὺ φής. 

7 a 93 3 \ / Ἃ ἤ 
τί δῆτ᾽ ἐμοὶ βλεπτόν, ἢ στρ. γ΄. 
στερκτόν, ἢ προσήγορον 


2 »" Μ 


5 5 7] € / 
eT ἐστ᾽ ἀκούειν ἡδονᾷ, φίλοι; 


1310. Codd. διαπέταται. 1315. dy abest a codicibus. 1320. 
Codd. φορεῖν. 
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5 “ 3 7 7 

ἀπάγετ᾽ ἐκτόπιον ὅτι τάχιστά με, 1340 
> > 

ἀπάγετ᾽, ὦ φίλοι, Tov μέγ᾽ ὀλέθριον, 

τὸν καταρατότατον, ἔτι δὲ καὶ θεοῖς 1345 


5 f ~ 
ἐχθρότατον βροτῶν. 
ΧΟ. δείλαιε τοῦ νοῦ τῆς τε συμφορᾶς ἴσον, 
ὥς σ᾽ ἠθέλησα *unday ἂν γνῶναί ποτε. 
ΟἹ. ὄλοιθ᾽ ὅστις ἦν ὃς ἀγρίας πέδας ἄντ. β΄. 
*aro μ᾽ ἢ ἐπιποδίας κἔλαβ᾽ ἀπό τε φόνουκμ᾽ 1350 
ἔρυτο κἀνέσωσεν, οὐδὲν εἰς χάριν πράσσων. 
τότε γὰρ ἂν θανὼν 
οὐκ ἢ φίλοισιν οὐδ᾽ ἐμοὶ τοσόνδ᾽ ἄγος. 1355 
XO. θέλοντι καμοὶ τοῦτ᾽ ἂν ἦν. 
9 3 , > ON ᾿ ’ , 
Ol. οὐκ οὖν πατρὸς y ἂν φονεὺς ἄντ. γ΄. 
ἦλθον, οὐδὲ νυμφίος 
ἴω 3 f °c ” 4 
βροτοῖς ἐκλήθην ὧν ἔφυν ἄπο. 
a > 37) “ 95 3 3 / λ A 
νῦν © κἄθεος μέν εἰμ᾽, ἀνοσίων δὲ παῖς, 1360 
« Ν 3 2 3 ὃ 5 \ 4 / 
omoyerns δ᾽ ad ὧν αὐτὸς ἔφυν τάλας. 
εἰ δέ τε πρεσβύτερον ἔτι κακοῦ κακόν, 1365 
τοῦτ᾽ ἔλαχ᾽ Οἰδίπους. 
ΧΟ. οὐκ οἶδ᾽ ὅπως σε φῶ βεβουλεῦσθαι καλῶς" 
J \ 3 f 3 xX x Nn , 
κρείσσων yap ἦσθα μηκέτ᾽ ὧν ἢ ζῶν τυφλός. 
OI. os μὲν τάδ᾽ ovy ὧδ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ἄριστ᾽ εἰργασμένα, 
μή μ᾽ ἐκδίδασκε, μηδὲ συμβούλευ᾽ ἔτι. 1370 
3 Χ \ ? 509 v “ ΄ 
ἐγὼ γὰρ οὐκ οἷδ᾽ ὄμμασιν ποίοις βλέπων 
f 3 DY “~ 3 {74 “4 
πατέρα ποτ᾽ ἂν προσεῖδον εἰς “Αἰδου porwr, 
50 5 “ 7 3 @ 3 \ nw 
οὐδ᾽ αὖ τάλαιναν μητέρ᾽, οἷν ἐμοὶ δνοῖν 
ἔργ᾽ ἐστὶ κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης εἰργασμένα. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡ τέκνων δῆτ᾽ ὄψις ἣν ἐφίμερος, 1375 
βλαστοῦσ᾽ ὅπως ἔβλαστε, προσλεύσσειν ἐμοί. 
3 A a 5 5 a) 5 nn 
οὐ δῆτα τοῖς γ᾽ ἐμοῖσιν ὀφθαλμοῖς ποτε’ 


1343. Codd. ὀλέθριον μέγαν. 1348. Codd. μηδ᾽ ἀναγῶναί ποτ᾽ ἄν. 
1349. Codd. dm’ ἀγρίας. 1350. Codd. γομάδος" ἔλυσεν ἀπὸ τε φόνου. 
1360. Codd. ἄθλιος. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥΣ 


o> v 3 ION f IQA t 
οὐδ᾽ ἄστυ γ᾽, οὐδὲ πύργος, οὐδὲ δαιμόνων 
2 “ » ¢ ‘ la) ς 7 > \ 
ayarpa? ἱερά, TOV ὁ παντλήμων ἐγὼ 
a rn Ν 
κἀλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ εἷς ἔν γε ταῖς Θήβαις τραφεὶς 1380 
Ν 
ἀπεστέρησ᾽ ἐμαυτόν, αὐτὸς ἐννέπων 
3 “ ef \ 3 a \ 2 a 
ὠθεῖν ἅπαντας τὸν ἀσεβῆ, tov ἐκ θεῶν 
7 v ~ oh 
φανέντ᾽ ἄναγνον. Kat γένους τοῦ Λαΐου 
f 3 3 \ ἴω 7 3 N 
τοιάνδ᾽ ἐγὼ κηλῖδα μηνύσας ἐμὴν 
ὀρθοῖς ἔμελλον ὄμμασιν τούτους ὁρᾶν; 1380 
ef , 5. 5 > 5 a 5) , vo 5 
NKLOTA Ὑ AAN εἰ τῆς ακουούσης ET HV 
ἴω 3 3 
πηγῆς δι ὥτων φραγμός, οὐκ ἂν ἐσχόμην 
\ \ ? A ’ \ bd , 
TO μὴ ποκλῆσαι τοὐμὸν ἄθλιον δέμας, 
ts 3 5 , Ν “ 4 \ \ 
ἵν ἢ τυφλὸς TE καὶ κλύων μηδέν. TO yap 
“ aA n f 
τὴν φροντίδ᾽ ἔξω τῶν κακῶν οἰκεῖν γλυκύ. 1390 
f ’ 3 9 \ 
ἰὼ Κιθαιρὼν, τί μ᾽ ἐδέχου; τί pe ov λαβὼν 
5 5 “ e v / 
ἔκτεινας εὐθύς, ὡς ἔδειξα μήποτε 
“ 7 3 
ἐμαυτὸν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔνθεν ἦν γεγώς ; 
3 \ 
ὠὦ TloAvBe καὶ Κόρινθε καὶ τὰ πάτρια 
λόγῳ παλαιὰ δώμαθ', οἷον apa με 1395 
κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον ἐξεθρέψατε. 
a) \ 3 [4] 
νῦν γὰρ κακός T ὧν κἀκ κακῶν εὑρίσκομαι. 
3 a 7 
ὦ τρεῖς κέλευθοι καὶ κεκρυμμένη νάπη 
, a ¢ a) 
δρυμὸς τε καὶ στενωπὸς ἐν τρυπλαῖς ὁδοῖς, 
a“ > A Ω a > oA na ” 
at τοὐμὸν αἷμα τῶν ἐμῶν χειρῶν ἄπο 1400 
ἐπίετε πατρός, GPa μου μέμνησθ᾽ κἔτι, 
a9 57 “ ¢ \ 53 a“ 3 > 
ot ἔργα δράσας ὑμὶν εἶτα δεῦρ᾽ ἰὼν 
ὁποῖ᾽ ἔπρασσον αὖθις; ὦ γάμοι γάμου, 
3 , ᾽ [4 A \ f i 
ἐφύσαθ᾽ ἡμᾶς, καὶ φυτεύσαντες πάλιν 
ἀνεῖτε ταὐτὸν σπέρμα, κἀπεδείξατε 1405 
πατέρας, ἀδελφούς, παῖδας, αἷμ᾽ ἐμφύλιον, 
νύμφας, γυναῖκας, μητέρας τε, χὠπόσα 
3 
αἴσχιστ᾽ ἐν ἀνθρώποισιν ἔργα γίγνεται. 
A e A f 
ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γὰρ αὐδᾶν ἔσθ᾽ ἃ μηδὲ δρᾶν καλόν, 
1383. Cf. Lect. 1401. Codd, ὅτι. 


ΧΟ. 


Ol. 


KP. 


Ol. 


OIAITIOTS, TYPANNOS. 


es r \ a » ΄ 

ὅπως τάχιστα πρὸς θεῶν ἔξω μέ που 
’ “ 3 " 3 4 

καλυψατ᾽, ἢ φονεύσατ᾽, ἢ θαλάσσιον 

3 , " f 3 3 ? > ἢ 

ἐκρίψατ᾽, ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ εἰσόψεσθ' ἔτι. 

fe? 5 ,ὔ 9 Σ 

it, ἀξιώσατ᾽ ἀνδρὸς αθλίου θιγεῖν. 

7 \ / 5 \ \ \ 
xmiGecOe, μὴ Seionte. τἀμὰ yap κακὰ 
Oo \ @} Ν >] “ “ ἊΝ 
οὐδεὶς οἷός τε πλὴν ἐμοῦ φέρειν βροτῶν. 

2 5. @ n 7 7 
ann “ov ἐπαιτεῖς ἐς δέον πάρεσθ᾽ ὅδε 
4 \ \ 

Κρέων τὸ πράσσειν καὶ τὸ βουλεύειν" ἐπεὶ 
, / ἴω 5 fa “ 
χώρας λέλειπται μοῦνος αντὶ σοῦ φύλαξ. 

3) ,ὔ al / \ f > + 
οἴμοι, TL δῆτα λέξομεν πρὸς τόνδ᾽ ἔπος ; 
M4 ra) \ 

Tis μοι φανεῖται πίστις ἔνδικος ; τὰ yap 
, \ 3 Ν , 4 f / 
πάρος πρὸς αὐτὸν TavT ἐφεύρημαι κακός. 

3 7 “ “ 
οὐχ ὡς γελαστῆς, Οἰδίπους, ἐλήλυθα, 

5071 > nw “ ᾿ lal 
οὐδ᾽ ὡς ὀνειδιών TL τῶν πάρος κακῶν. 
5 3 > \ led \ 4 3 Bd 
ἀλλ᾽ εἰ τὰ θνητῶν μὴ καταισχύυνεσθ᾽ ἔτι 

a , f 
γένεθλα, τὴν γοῦν πάντα βόσκουσαν φλόγα 
taal ζ ’ » ! 

αἰδεῖσ θ᾽ ἄνακτος Ἡλίου, τοιόνδ᾽ ἄγος 

’ 7 4 \ ! al 
ἀκάλυπτον οὕτω δεικνύναι, TO NTE γῆ 

, 5 bid π @ \ / n 4 
μήτ᾽ ὄμβρος ἱερὸς μήτε φῶς προσδέξεται. 
3 3 ς f 3 3 5 > 7 
αλλ ὡς τάχιστ᾽ ἐς οἶκον ἐσκομίζετε. 

A f \ ? al A 3 ς “ 
τοῖς ἐν γένει yap ταγγενῆ padia@ ὁρᾶν 

3 “ 3 Ἂ 

μόνοις T ἀκούειν εὐσεβώς ἔχει κακά. 

\ a b] 7 2 / > 5 ,ὔ 
πρὸς θεῶν, ἐπείπερ ἐλπίδος μ᾽ ἀπέσπασας, 
v 3 \ \ f “7 5 3 “ 
ἄριστος ἐλθὼν πρὸς κάκιστον ἄνδρ᾽ ἐμέ, 


49 


Ι410 


141 


1420 


1425 


1430 


a « f . \ aA f 909 5 na f 
πιθοῦ τί ol’ πρὸς σοῦ γάρ, οὐδ᾽ ἐμοῦ, φράσω. 


καὶ τοῦ με χρείας ὧδε λιπαρεῖς τυχεῖν ; 
fA 7 ἴων , “ 3 ef f ἽΣ ef 
ῥῖψόν pe γῆς ἐκ τῆσδ᾽ ὅσον τάχισθ᾽ ὅπου 
fal ~ “ 

θνητῶν φανοῦμαι μηδενὸς προσήγορος. 

27 3 x > n> 3 sf 3 \ n lal 
ἐδρασ᾽ av ev τοῦτ᾽ ἴσθ᾽ ἄν, εἰ μὴ τοῦ θεοῦ 
πρώτιστ᾽ ἔχρηζον ἐκμαθεῖν τί πρακτέον. 
ἀλλ᾽ ἥ γ᾽ ἐκείνου πᾶσ᾽ ἐδηλώθη φάτις, 

\ “4 \ 5 an Σ 5 f 
τὸν πατροφόντην, τὸν ἀσεβῆ jw ἀπολλύναι. 


1414. Codd. πείθεσθε. 


K. OF, 


1435 


1440 


50 
KP. 
Ol. 


KP. 
ΟΙ. 


ΣΟΦΟΚΛΕΟΥ͂Σ 


7 / a 
οὕτως ἐλέχθη ταῦθ᾽" ὅμως δ᾽ ἵν᾽’ ἕσταμεν 
/ A 
χρείας ἄμεινον ἐκμαθεῖν τί δραστέον. 
ft 4 5 3 \ 3 “4 / > CF 
οὕτως ap ἀνδρὸς αθλίου πεύσεσθ' ὕπερ; 
καὶ yap σὺ νῦν γ᾽ av τῷ θεῷ πίστιν φέροις. 1445 
καὶ σοί γ᾽ ἐπισκήπτω τε καὶ προστρέψομαι, 
a \ ’ μὴ ἘΠῚ \ , ΄ 
τῆς μὲν κατ᾽ οἴκους αὐτὸς ὃν θέλεις τάφον 
a Ν ~ tal » 7ὕὔ 
θοῦ" καὶ γὰρ ὀρθῶς τῶν γε σῶν τελεῖς ὕπερ. 
2 a) \ / 3 Σ r ὔ 
ἐμοῦ δὲ μήποτ᾽ ἀξιωθήτω τόδε 
πατρῷον ἄστυ ζῶντος οἰκητοῦ τυχεῖν. 1450 
ἀλλ᾽ ἔα pe ναίειν ὄρεσιν, ἔνθα κλήζεται 
Ὁ «Δ 
οὑμὸς Κιθαιρὼν οὗτος, ὃν μήτηρ τέ μοι 
/ > 39fh7 Ἂ 7 , 
πατήρ Τ᾽ ἐθέσθην ζώντε κύριον τάφον, 
cg 3 3 f ivf 2 3 4 f 
ἵν ἐξ ἐκείνων, οἵ μ᾽ ἀπωλλύτην, θάνω. 
καίτοι τοσοῦτόν γ᾽ οἶδα, μήτε μ᾽ ἂν νόσον 1455 
3 v f ᾿ς > \ 4 
μήτ ἄὥνλλο πέρσαι μηδέν᾽ οὐ γὰρ ἄν ποτε 
\ »" A 
θνήσκων ἐσώθην, μὴ wi τῳ δεινῷ κακῷ. 
3 3 ς \ e An a 59 ef . δ᾽ 5 ” 
αλλ ἢ μὲν ἡμῶν μοῖρ, OTTOLTTED Elo, LTW. 
f \ Led \ " “ / / 
παίδων δὲ τῶν μὲν ἀρσένων μή μοι, Κρέον, 
“- , e f 
προσθῇ μέριμναν" ἄνδρες εἰσίν, ὥστε μὴ 1460 
σπάνιν ποτὲ σχεῖν, ἔνθ᾽ av ὦσι, Tod βίου: 
nw 3 ᾿ ἤ 3 ἴων 7 > “A 
ταῖν δ᾽ ἀθλίαιν οἰκτραῖν τε παρθένοιν ἐμαῖν, 
Ὁ vu »] ς Ν \ 3 / ~ 
aiv οὔ mo? nun χωρὶς ἐστάθη βορᾶς 
> a 
τράπεζ ἄνευ τοῦδ᾽ avdpos, ἀλλ᾽ ὅσων ἐγὼ 
ψαύοιμι, πάντων τῶνδ᾽ ἀεὶ μετευχέτην, 1465 
ων ΄ a 
ταῖν μοι μέλεσθαι" καὶ μάλιστα μὲν χεροῖν 
ψαῦσαί μ᾽ ἔασον, κἀποκλαύσασθαι κακά. 
ἴθ᾽ ὠναξ, 


"2" iy al “a f K N 
i? ὦ γονῇ γενναῖε. χερσί τἂν θυγὼν 


δοκοῖμ ἔχειν σφας, ὥσπερ ἡνίκ᾽ ἔβλεπον. 1470 
τί φημί; 


οὐ δὴ κλύω που, πρὸς θεῶν, τοῖν μοι φίλοιν 
δακρυρροούντοιν, καί μ᾽ ἐποικτείρας Κρέων 


1445. (οἄ.1.. τ᾽ ἄν. Cf. Lect. 1446, Cf Lect. 1466. Codd. pl. αἷν. 


ΚΡ. 


OI. 


OIAINOTS TYPANNOS. ST 


” f Ν ’ὔ 3 3 Ι 5 n~ 
ἔπεμψέ μοι Ta φίλτατ ἐκγόνοιν ἐμοῖν ; 
λέγω τι; 1475 
/ 3 \ / > 5 iq 4 , 
λέγεις. ἐγὼ Yap εἰμ᾽ ὁ πορσύνας τάδε, 
a f / 3 5 “4 
γνοὺς τὴν παροῦσαν τέρψιν, ἥ σ᾽ εἶχεν πάλαι. 
9 3 >] 7 7 aA “~ [4 n 
ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχοίης, καί σε τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ 
, 3 f 
δαίμων ἄμεινον ἢ ᾿μὲ φρουρήσας τύχοι. 
> A / a 3 5 f 
ὦ τέκνα, ποῦ ποτ᾽ ἐστέ; δεῦρ᾽ it, ἔλθετε 1480 
6 \ 9 \ U \ 3 \ 7 
ὡς τὰς ἀδελφὰς τὰσδε τὰς ἐμᾶς χέρας, 
«. “ a \ OI δ “ 
at τοῦ φυτουργοῦ πατρὸς ὑμὶν ὧδ᾽ ὁρᾶν 
“ 
τὰ πρόσθε λαμπρὰ προὐξένησαν ὄμματα" 
τὰ € , 9 , 3 wy « A "22. ¢ n 
OS ὑμίν, ὦ τέκν᾽, OVP ὁρῶν οὔθ᾽ ἱστορῶν 
3 ‘ 3 ,ὔ 
πατὴρ ἐφάνθην ἔνθεν αὐτὸς ἠρόθην. 1485 
7 3 f 
καὶ σφὼ δακρύω' προσβλέπειν γὰρ ov cbéva' 
νοούμενος τὰ λοιπὰ τοῦ πικροῦ βίου, 
Ὁ A 3 7 
οἷον βιώναι σφὼ πρὸς ἀνθρώπων χρεῶν. 
A ef e 
ποίας yap ἀστῶν ner εἰς ὁμιλίας ; 
, 3 [4 ’ 3 5 7 
ποίας δ᾽ ἑορτάς, ἔνθεν οὐ κεκλαυμέναι 1490 
A 5 “ 9 3 \ “A 4 
πρὸς οἶκον ἴξεσθ ἀντὶ τῆς θεωρίας ; 
3 bf ¢ rf > OS \ \ 7 Cf 2 > 7ὔ 
ἀλλ᾽ ἡνίκ᾽ av δὴ πρὸς γάμων HenT ἀκμάς, 
Ὁ f 
TiS οὗτος ἔσται, TIS παραρρίψει, τέκνα, 
a 3 / { CaN ἐκ nw 3 nw 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνείδη λαμβάνων, a * Tats ἐμαῖς 
A 7 a A 
yovatow* ἔσται σφῷν θ᾽ ὁμοῦ δηλήματα; 1495 
τί γὰρ κακῶν ἄπεστι; τὸν πατέρα πατὴρ 
ὑμῶν ἔπεφνε᾽ τὴν τεκοῦσαν ἤροσεν, 
b>] “A 
όθεν περ αὐτὸς ἐσπάρη, κἀκ τῶν ἴσων 
? f > c A - ΘΝ Iyer 
ἐκτήσαθ᾽ ὑμᾶς, ὧνπερ αὐτὸς -ἐξέφυ. 
τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνειδιεῖσθες. Kata τίς γαμεῖ: 1500 
3 7 > Ν 
οὐκ ἔστιν οὐδείς, ὦ τέκν᾽, ἀλλὰ δηλαδὴ 
χέρσους φθαρῆναι κἀγάμους ὑμᾶς χρεών. 
5 “ 7) 3 3 3 \ f \ 
ὦ Tat Μενοικέως, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ μόνος πατὴρ 
ταύταιν λέλειψαι, νὼ γάρ, ὦ ᾿᾽φυτεύσαμεν, 
3 7 3 fh 
ὀλώλαμεν δύ᾽ ὄντε, μή σφε *TEpLions 1505 


1494-5. Codd. rots ἐμοῖς γονεῦσιν. 1505. Codd. παρίδῃς. 


4---2 


52 


KP. 


OL. 
Ol. 


OI. 
Ol. 
Ol. 
Ol. 


OF. 


XO. 


SOPOKAEOTS ΟἸΔΙΠΟΥ͂Σ ΤΥΡΑΝΝΟΣ. 


Ν 3 ’ nN b] 
πτωχὰς ἀνάνδρους ἐγγενεῖς ἀλωμένας, 
7 Ι͂ a fal nA 
μηδ᾽ ἐξισώσῃς τάσδε τοῖς ἐμοῖς κακοῖς. 
ἀλλ᾽ οἴκτισόν σφας, ὧδε τηλικάσδ᾽ ὁρῶν 
\ 4 \ 
πάντων ἐρήμους, πλὴν ὅσον TO σὸν μέρος. 
, 5 4 ~ / f 
ξύννευσον, ὦ γενναῖε, on ψαύσας χερί. I510 
A δ᾽ εν “ 3 >? XN » 7 Υὸ 7 
σφῶν 0, ὦ τέκν, εἰ μὲν εὐχέτὴην HON φρένας, 
/ > x , . a \ n> ἡ , 
πόλλ᾽ ἂν παρήνουν᾽ νῦν δὲ τοῦτ᾽ εὔχεσθέ μοι, 
Ω \ 2A A a ὔ Ν f 
οὗ καιρὸς *€a Env, τοῦ βίου δὲ λῴονος 
ὑμᾶς κυρῆσαι τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρός. 
ἅλις ἵν᾿ ἐξήκεις δακρύων. ἀλλ᾽ ἴθι στέγης ἔσω. 1515 
/ 3 \ ¢ / r \ a , 
πειστέον, Ket μηδὲν ἡδύ. KP. πάντα yap καιρῷ καλά. 
οἶσθ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς οὖν εἶμι; KP. λέξεις, καὶ τότ᾽ εἴσομαι 
κλύων. 
n , “ n 
γῆς μ᾽ ὅπως πέμψεις ἄποικον. KP. τοῦ θεοῦ p 
an , 
αἰτεῖς δόσιν. 
a 3 f ef “A Uf 
ἀλλὰ θεοῖς γ᾽ ἔχθιστος ἥκω. KP. τοιγαροῦν τεύξει 
τάχα. 
Ν Oo? 3 A \ A ἈΝ 5 ἰοὺ “ 
φὴς τάδ᾽ οὖν; ΚΡ. ἃ μὴ φρονῶ γὰρ οὐ φιλῶ λέγειν 
μάτην. 1520 
"7 f r >» 3 [9] v r nf 7 
ἄπαγέ νύν μ᾽ ἐντεῦθεν ἤδη. KP. στεῖχέ νυν, τέκνων 
δ᾽ ἀφοῦ. 
a ? 4 , \ 
μηδαμῶς ταύτας γ᾽ ἕλῃ pov. KP. πάντα μὴ βούλου 
κρατεῖν" 
\ \ ς / 4 A 7 ᾽ὔ 
καὶ γὰρ ἀκράτησας οὔ σοι τῷ βίῳ ξυνέσπετο. 
> / 
ὦ πάτρας Θηβὴης ἔνοικοι, λεύσσετ᾽, Οἰδίπους ὅδε, 
e 3 7 50 , > 
ὃς τὰ κλείν᾽ αἰνίγματ᾽ ἤδη καὶ κράτιστος ἣν ἀνήρ, 1525 
7 2 “ a 
*@s τις ov ζήλῳ πολιτῶν καὶ τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων, 
t ἴω A 
εἰς ὅσον κλύδωνα δεινῆς συμφορᾶς ἐλήλυθεν. 
Cf \ y ? vy \ / 3 Ἂ 
ὥστε θνητὸν ὄντ᾽ Ἐἄμεινον, τὴν τελευταίαν ἰδεῖν 
ἡμέραν ἐπισκοποῦντα, * μή τιν * ολβίζειν, πρὶν ἂν 
τέρμα τοῦ βίου περάσῃ μηδὲν ἀλγεινὸν παθών. 1530 


1513. Codd. ἀεί. 1526. Codd. ὅστις. Cf. Exe. ΙΧ. 1528, 
Codd. ἐκείνην. 1529. Codd. μηδέν, Cf. Comm. 
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[The list of Editors and Commentators cited, with their Sigla, will be seen 
on p. 70. For the Codices see Preface. ] 


11. Cod. L. στέρξαντες ; m. pr. sed rec. στέξαντες ; Cod. A. oré- 
€avres; On this and the next lines see Excursus 11. 

13. Cod. L. μὴ ov’ A. B. μή, which Schn. adopts, wrongly. 

18, ἰερῆς Br. Codd. ἱερεῖς, but most edd. prefer the Attic plural. 
—oide τ᾽ ἠθέων. So most edd. Cod. L. οἱ δ᾽ ἐπ’ ἠιθέων, which has 
led Di. to edit οἱ δ᾽ ἐπ᾽ ἠθέων | λεκτοί. 

43. Cod. L. του m. pr. που rec. A. with most codd. που. So 
edd. generally. On vv. 41-45 see Exc. It. 

49. μεμνώμεθα codd. and Di. Wu. Wo. Bl Wh. Ca. 7. But 
Eustathius, H. Erf. Do. Li. Schn. read opt. μεμνῴμεθα. KR. ΝᾺ. 
μεμνῃμεθα. 

72. Codd. ῥυσαίμην, with many edd., H. Wu. Wo. R. Wh. BI. 
Ca. J. But Di. Li. Vh. N. ῥυσοίμην rightly. See Exc, Iv. 

105. Codd. yé mw. And so most edd. But with Di. Ht. Vh. 
I read γ᾽ ἐγώ. Bl. yé wov. The passages cited by J. do not show that 
πω was used in tragedy for more, referring to bygone time: and 
the pronoun here has a tragically ironical power. 

107. τινας. The weight of evidence and internal probability 
strongly favour this reading rather than τινα. 

155-6. aopevos’...... χρέος. On the punctuation of this strophe, 
see Exc. v. 

159. It seems probable that the words θύγατερ Διός ἄμβροτ᾽ are 
corrupt (see 187) and that Soph. wrote Διὸς ἔκγονε, Παλλάς. Cp. 
O.C. 1090, and see Commentary. 

171. Codd. o. I have edited τῷ, for the sake of metre. Many 
cases of the article ὁ beginning with τ are used by Soph. as rela- 
tives. See 1427 (τό), 1379 (τῶν). Ph. 14, σόφισμα τῷ vw αὐτίχ᾽ 
αἱρήσειν δοκῶ. 

173. Codd. τόκοισιν. I edit τεκοῦσαι, believing that what Soph. 
wrote was superseded by the ‘assimilating craze’ which fetched 
τόκοισι from 26 to spoil this place, where the sense differs. In 26 
it is said that babes are still-born ; here, that mothers do not re- 
cover after labour. 
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179. Codd. νηλέα. For this epithet I have now edited νεκρά, 
which has every consideration in its favour. The presence of νηλέα 
together with ἀνοίκτως must be displeasing to every critic of good 
taste and judgment: though it cannot be doubted that the presence 
of ἀνοίκτως led some misjudging corrector to introduce νηλέα, such 
being the tendency in the dark times of learning, as countless 
examples prove. It is also possible that such a corrector, not un- 
derstanding the sense of θανατάφορα, might suppose νεκρὰ super- 
fluous. But, in respect of sense, νεκρὰ is clearly wanted; νεκρὰ 
yéveOka=vexpol, corpses. Metre seconds the indications of good 
sense and good taste. Nexpa δὲ γένεθλα corresponds exactly with 
the strophic πήματα, νοσεῖ dé. The scansion had hitherto been 
taken to exhibit γένεθλᾶ, a tribrach answering to -σεῖ δέ, a trochee. 
But we find yeveOAd 1425, γένεθλον in Ph. 453, also γενεθλίους in 
O.C. 972, though it is true that the fem. subst. γενέθλη occurs twice 
in El. (129, 226) with the middle syllable short, where the rhythm 
is anapaestic. But, as νεκρὰ δὲ γένεθλα avoids that concurrence of 
two tribrachs, or six short syllables, which νηλέα δὲ yévéOAa exhibits, 
this fact, added to that of eract correspondence, very powerfully 
strengthens the argument for νεκρά. 

181-185. Here ἀκτάν, the reading of codd., recurs in a dubious 
sense, having been used in its ordinary sense three lines before, 
178. This indicates that a corrupting hand has been at work: and 
the failure of metrical agreement between κλυτᾶς (171) and ἀκτάν 
(182), strengthens that opinion. J. reads παρὰ βώμιον with a few 
inferior codd. But L. A. &c. (the most and best) read παραβώμιον. 
But how then is the accus. constructed? ”“AAAoGev ἄλλαι does not 
mean (as J. makes it) ‘some here, some there’, but ‘from various 
quarters’: 1.6. they come crowding from all sides to some favourite 
altar. And they come as suppliants (ixernpes). Do such suppliants 
then come to an altar and do nothing but groan there (émoreva- 
χουσι)ῦ Such is not the procedure in the opening of this play. 
Those suppliants symbolize their prayer by a kind of sacramental 
προσφοραί, ixernpiat, στέφη, wool-wreathed rods to be laid on the 
altar as propitiatory offerings. Again, if the verb with which this 
place is wound up denotes a choir of women groaning around an 
altar, how improper, how absurd is the further mention of the στο- 
νόεσσα γῆρυς in the next verse! This train of thought had long 
caused me to regard the passage as corrupt, but I had failed (till 
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within a few days before that on which I write) to find the remedy. 
I have now strong hope that it is at last found. For ἀκτὰν I read 
ἕδραν, then παραβώμιον, and for ἐπιστονάχουσι I edit ἐπιστεφανοῦσι: 
translating the three lines thus: ‘meanwhile (ἐν δέ) young wives 
(ἄλοχοι) and grey-hatred mothers with thent (πολιαί τ᾽ ἔπι parepes) 
Srom various sides (ἄλλοθεν ἄλλαι) fill with wreathed rods (ἐπιστε- 
φανοῦσι) the seat along the altar (ἕδραν παραβώμιον) as suppliants 
Jor their doleful troubles (λυγρῶν πόνων ixernpes). Compare the 
opening of the play, and observe that παιάνων τε καὶ στεναγμάτων 
there follows the mention of the suppliant seat and the wreaths, 
just as παιὰν and στονόεσσα γῆρυς do here, if my reading is adopted. 
The corrupter, I think, was led by στονόεσσα to write ἐπιστοναχοῦσι. 

185. ixernpes cod. A., and so Di. Schm. Most codd. and edd. 
ἱκτῆρες. 

187. For ὧν ὕπερ I read τῶν ὕπερ, metri causa. 

Ι01. ἀντιάζων. H. conjectured ἀντιάζω, which may be true, 
but does not seem certain. 

194. Codd. ἔπουρον or ἄπουρον. The antistrophic word is ’Ap- 
τέμιδος, and the sentence beginning ”Aped re wants a verb to con- 
struct it. These defects are remedied by reading ἐξόρισον, which 
is aptly linked with πέμψον in 188. See ἐξορίζω in Lex. 

198-9. Codd. τέλει...... ἔρχεται. On the readings adopted to 
remedy corruption here, στέλλειν for τέλει, and εὔχεται for ἔρχεται, 
see Comm. That good sense, good grammar, and metrical advan- 
tage are thereby gained, seems unquestionable. 

200. τᾶν. H. thus supplied the defect of a syllable, and most edd. 
receive it. But Wu. Wo. N. Schm. BL. Ca. leave the gap unfilled. 

206. I cannot believe that Soph. would within a few lines have 
applied the same epithet πυρφόρος to the lightnings of Ζεὺς and 
the moonlight of Artemis. Therefore I regard mupdopovs here as 
spurious; but who shall say what the poet wrote? Παμφαεῖς for the 
full moon would be very suitable, but it might be παννύχους. 

214. A word with the quantity —~- is wanting. Wo. suggests 
σύμμαχον, which J. receives with myself. 

221. Cod. L. αὐτό, and so Di. Be. Vh. R. Schm. BI. Ca. But 
Cod. A. αὐτός, which most editors adopt, including Wh. J. 

227-8. Codd. ὑπεξελὼν αὐτός. So most edd. But Di. ὑπεξέλοι. 
Bl. Heims. ὑπεξελεῖν, J. ὑπεξελεῖν αὐτόν. I find no ground for change. 
See Comm. 
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229. Cod. L. ἀσφαλής : and so Be. Wo. Schn. N. R. Vh. Wh. 
Ca. But A. and most codd. ἀβλαβής, received by Br. Erf. H. Wu. 
Li. Ht. Di. Bl. J. 

240. χέρνιβας. So L. with most codd. and edd. One cod. 
χέρνιβος, adopted by Be. Vh. R. Wh. Ca. J. 

248. Codd. ἄμοιρον. Pors. wrote ἄμορον rightly. 

258. Codd. κυρῶ τ΄. But Erf. Di. Vh. Schm. Wh. κυρῶ γ᾽. 

270, Codd. γῆν, except two Ven. (see J.) which have γῆς, for- 
merly conjectured by Vauvillers, and generally adopted. 

293. Codd. τὸν δ᾽ ἰδόντ. An anonymous conjecture is τὸν δὲ 
δρῶντ᾽, received by Di. N. Vh. Heims. Bl. 

294. Most codd. δείματός τ᾽, which has no sense. δείματός γ᾽ 
(which J. discerns in Cod. L.) is generally edited. But Ht. R. Vh. 
Schm. Wh. Ca. δειμάτων. 

305. εἰ καὶ codd. and most edd. But Di. Wu. Ht. Ν. εἴ τι. 

308. Codd. εὖ, and so most edd. But Mein. Di. N. 7. 

315. Codd. vary between πόνος and πόνων. This latter is 
generally preferred as the more elegant. But Elms. Wu. N. πόνος. 

317. The best codd. have Avy, but some λύει. Most edd. λύῃ. 
But H. Li. R. Schm. λύει. 

322. Codd. in this line show great confusion of ἔννομα or 
ἔννομον, προσφιλῇ or προσφιλές. But there seems no doubt that 
the two plural forms are right. So Di. Wu. Wo. N. Ca. J. Wh. 
and other editors. 

328-9. On the interpretation of this purposely dark passage 
see Exc. VI. 

332. Codd. L.A. ἐγώ τ΄. B. and another cod. ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽, received 
by edd. 

337. σὴν most codd. One or two σοί, received by Di. 

351. Codd. προσεῖπας. The correction of Br., προεῖπας, is uni- 
versally adopted. 

355. ποῦ, aS more suitable to the menacing mood of Oed., is 
preferred by Pors. Elms. Bo. Ebn. Be. Wo. R. Schn. N. Ca. J. 
Wh. The ironical enclitic που has the support of Br. Erf. H. Wu. 
Li. Di. Vh. Ht. 

360. Codd. ἢ ᾽κπειρᾷ λέγειν; See Comm. Cod. L. has o over the 
first ε of λέγειν, showing an idea of emending. Br. Wo. read λόγων. 
Heath, Ro. Ht. R. J. λέγων. Ca. Wh. λόγῳ: Ν. Vh. are dubious. 
The MS. reading is kept by Elms. Erf. Schaf. H. Li. Di. Be. Wu. 
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Schn. Schm. Bl., who cites A. Equ. 1234, καί cov τοσοῦτο πρῶτον 
ἐκπειρασομαι. 

361. Codd. γνωστόν. So Wu. Li. Wo. Ht. R. Schn. Be. Ca. J. 
Wh. But Elms. Do. H. Di. Vh. BI. N. Schm. γνωτόν. 

376. Codd. corruptly read pe...ye σοῦ. Br. restored σε...γ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 

405. Codd. Oidirov. But Elms. Reis. Di. Ht. N. Vh. R. οὐδέ 
πους, Which they hold to be the only vocative form. 

434. Codd. σχολῇ σ᾽. But Suidas σχολῇ γ᾽; followed by Pors. 
Erf. H. Li. Vh. BL placing σ᾽ after ἐμούς. The choice is doubtful. 

435. Codd. μὲν σοί.. I have edited σοὶ μὲν with Elms. Schaf. 
See Comm. 

445. Cod. L. has ov γ᾽, but ov over an erasure, and also by a 
different hand in the margin. This proves that another word was 
in that MS. before ov, and it is shown that the earlier word was ra, 
by the fact that T, the best copy of L, has ray, with σὺ above ra, 
thus supplying proof that ra was the word erased in L. Also Par. 
B. has ra γ᾽ only, and Par, E. ra above ov. Hence τά γ᾽; instead 
of being, what J. strangely calls it, ‘a weak conjecture’, is in truth 
a reading with earlier authority than σύ γ᾽. It is edited by Br. H. 
Schaf. I cannot however adopt it; but, deeming it a corruption of 
τέ μ᾽, I have written this, which brings in the idiomatic antithesis 
παρὼν Te...cvGeis re, and supplies the pronoun object pe, thus im- 
proving the passage greatly. As tothe scorn (J.), or indignation 
(H.), supposed to be conveyed by σύ ye, at ogo σέ ye appears in 
a context of strong eulogy. I assume that the recurring letters 
TEMEM confused a scribe, and engendered corruption. 

458. Codd. αὐτός, and so Erf. Elms. H. Li. H. Ca. Wh. But 
Schaf. Di. Ht. Wu. Wo, Be. N. R. Vh. Schm. J. αὐτός. See Comm, 

461. Codd. differ as to the retention of p after λάβῃς.  Erf. 
Schaf. H. L. keep it; but most edd. omit it with cod. L. See Comm. 

464. That the words εἶπε πέτρα are corrupt appears from seve- 
ral facts: (1) J. testifies that εἶδε, not εἶπε, was the older reading in 
L. This is confirmed by I, which has εἶδε pr. m., with the correc- 
tion we above it. (2) A scholiast explains thus—ris ἐστιν οὗτος ov 
κατώπτευσεν ἡ Δελφὶς πέτρα; (3) εἶπε τελέσαντα is bad Greek for 
εἶπε τελέσαι, as the language of Triclinius indicates : τίς ἐστιν ὃν 
λέγει ᾿Ἀπόλλων τελέσαι τὸ ἔργον; That πέτρα also is corrupt, we 
conclude (1) from the absurdity involved in the notion of a rock 
‘inspired to speak’, (2) from the ugly hiatus πέτρα | dppyr’, (3) from 
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noting that the corrupter was misguided by the mention of Par- 
nassus in the antistrophe, and by the expression of Euripides, 
Andr. 998 Δελφὶς εἴσεται πέτρα, and failed to see that a θεσπιέπεια 
Δελφὶς sufficiently describes the Pythian priestess. Sophocles may 
have written πρόσθεν or πρῶτον, or some more significant word. 
The construction is complete without the lost word, ‘who zs the 
unkown one, whom the inspired Delphian maid discerned to have 
wrought deeds, &c? See Comm. 

466. Codd. ἀελλοπόδων. Hesychius ἀελλάδων, which edd. 
adopt. 

472. A. and most codd. corruptly ἀναμπλάκητοι. But L. T. 
show the true reading ἀναπλάκητοι. 

478. Cod. L. πετρα.. ς ὁ ταῦρος, whence H. Wo. Schn. Wh. Vh. 
πετραῖος ὁ ταῦρος. Wo. Li. Ca. πέτρας ὡς ταῦρος. Dorville conjec- 
tured πέτρας ἅτε ταῦρος, received by Di. Wu. Ht. Ν. Bl. πέτρας 
ἰσόταυρος, conjectured by Martin, also (as J. says) by E. L. Lush- 
ington, and favourably mentioned by Di. in his Leipzig ed., is 
received by J. 

483. Codd. and most edd. μὲν οὖν. N. pe νοῦν. Be. Vh. pe 
νῦν, which seems best suited to the place: ¢erribly doth the seer 
now disturb me, who can neither assent nor deny. 

493. Codd. ἔμαθον, πρὸς ὅτου δὴ βασάνῳ, which is shorter by 
four syllables than the antistrophe: either ~~ -- -- is wanted before 
the word Bacave, or —~~-— after it. Schneider conjectured 
Bacavevwv βασάνῳ, which J. takes in the more classical form Ba- 
σανίζων. This last word seems probable, but not in connection 
with βασάνῳ, which occurs in a later verse, and was probably 
transferred to this place by an assimilating corrector. I have 
therefore ventured to replace it with πιθανῶς, which I connect with 
εἶμι in the next verse. 

510. The suggestion of Vh., to introduce p’ for pa after τῷ, 
avoids an unpleasant hiatus. 

516. Cod. L. has πρὸς τέ μου over an erasure; and J., with 
most edd., assumes that πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ was the true reading. Ht. and 
Di. read πρός τί pov, considering that the part. φέρον in 517 cannot 
standas it does without rz. I share that opinion, but I dislike 
their remedy. Hence I venture to read in 517 ἔργοισί τι βλάβην 
φέρον. I had taken ἔχον for φέρον on account of the recurrence of 
the latter verb twice in the next lines. See Comm. Ἔχον is as 
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good Greek as φέρον, but I now keep φέρον, and for φέροντι in 519 
I read φοροῦντι (carrying about with me), a word more suitable to 
the place. The instances cited by J. in defence of φέρον without 
τι are unavailing for that purpose. See Preface. 

525. Codd. L. B. τοῦ πρός δ᾽. <A. πρὸς τοῦδ᾽, al. codd. πρὸς τοῦ 
δ᾽, which Br. Li. Ht. edit. Many editors have taken τοῦ πρὸς from 
L., among them Schn. R. Wh. Ca. J. The latter calls it ‘veram 
lectionem’; but in my Comm. it is shown to be ‘falsissima’. This 
is confirmed by the two best copies of L., Mand 1,3, which correct 
L.’s blunder by writing τοὔπος δ, The verb ἐφάνθη does not mean 
‘originated’, as J. thought, but was published, was spread abroad, 
as φανὲν with τοὔπος in 848. Creon says: ‘the language used (by 
Oed.) was commonly reported to be, that the seer induced by me 
spake falsely’, The Chorus reply: ‘such words were used, but I 
know not on what foundation’. See 608, γνώμῃ ἀδήλῳ. 

537. Codd. ev ἐμοί. Reis. ἔν μοι, and so H. and most edd., but 
Wo. Ca. Wh. keep ἐν ἐμοί. 

538. Codd. (indocti omnes) γνωρίσοιμι, and so most edd. Li. 
Wo. R. Ca. Wh. al., unwisely. Elms. Di. Wu. N. BI. Vh. J. restore 
the Attic form γνωριοῖμι. . 

539. Codd. κοὐκ. Spengel conjectured ἢ οὐκ, and is followed 
by Di. N. Bl. Wo. J. But Li. R. Ca. Wh. al. retain κοὐκ. 

541. Codd. πλήθους. Heims. conjectures πλούτου, which I edit, 
as a great, and (Blaydes says) necessary improvement. See Comm. 
N,. and Vh. adopt it; but most edd., as Li. R. Wo. Ca. J. Wh., keep 
πλήθους, the fruit, as I believe, of assimilating fancy. 

570. Cod. L. τὸ σὸν δέ γ᾽ οἶσθα. A manifest blunder, though 
Br. Ht. Di. Schm. R. N. receive it. Some, H. Li. Wu. Wo. Be. 
Reis., have τόσον δέ γ᾽ οἶσθα. But τοσόνδε γ᾽ οἶσθα seems best: and 
so Erf. Bl. Ca. Wh. J. 

598. Codd. vary between αὐτοῖς ἅπαν and αὐτοῖς ἅπαντ, But 
there is little doubt that αὐτοῖσι πᾶν, favoured by the valuable copies 
T and 1,2, is the true reading. So H. Ht. Be. Vh. BL Ca. J. Wh. 

624. With Mein. I add γ᾽ to προδείξης, and for τὸ φθονεῖν I have 
edited the simple and highly probable conjecture rddpoveiy, thus 
averting the dilaceration which Li. and J. adopt in the lines 623-6. 
See Exc. vil. and Comm. 

637. All codd. but one have Κρέων. But the Voc. form Κρέον 
is read by many edd., whom J. follows. 
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640, J. reads dvoty δικαιοῖ δρᾶν. See Comm. 

644. Νῦν is read by Erf. H. Schaef. Neue, Li. Ht. Schn. N. 
Wo. Ell. See Ellendt’s Lex. Soph. νυν by Di. Be. Wu. Vh. Schm. 
Ca. J. Wh. The same discrepancy recurs in 658. See Comm. 

657. Cod. L. λόγον ἄτιμον with yw over γον. Most copies have 
λόγῳ, some λόγων. H. inserted o after λόγῳ, and this is generally 
received; but Ca. keeps the hiatus. 

667. Cod. L.xat τάδ᾽ εἰς. H. threw out καί, and I have read ra 
δ᾽ εἰ for τάδ᾽ εἰ. 

689. The δὲ is perhaps wanted to follow μέν, but at all events 
a comma should stand after ἴσθι δέ, for the infin. mepavOa cannot 
depend on ἴσθι, but on εἶπον. 

691. Codd. et ce νοσφίζομαι. The correction of Ht. and Bad- 
ham, εἴ σ᾽ ἐνοσφιζόμαν, is justly received by Di. N. J. 

694. Codd. πόνοις. Be. πόνοισιν, which will be πόνοισι if the 
emendation of Do., σαλεύουσαν follows in 695, as Heims. Di. N. 
Schm., with myself, wish. See Comm. 

696-7. Codd. here give τανῦν τ᾽ εὔπομπος εἰ δύναιο γενοῦ. Any 
sound critic examining this corrupt place will at once set down the 
word δύναι or δύναιο as belonging to an intrusive gloss. The 
sense evidently required by the context is: ‘and art now doing thy 
best to waft it well’. This I have supplied by the conjecture τανῦν 
τ᾽ εὔπομπος εἶ τὸ γ᾽ ev σοί. See Comm. Nothing can be feebler 
and poorer than the proposals ἂν γένοιο, εἰ γένοιο, εἰ δύναιο, and none 
of these is nearer to the ductus [itterarum than my correction. 

722. Cod. L. has θανεῖν, which Elms. H. Ca. J. Wh. receive. 
Many copies have παθεῖν, edited by Br. Erf. Di. Ht. Wu. Wo. Li. 
N. Bl. Vh. Schm. 

728. Most codd. ὑποστραφείς, two ὕπο στραφείς, which D1. Wo. 
Schm. edit. 

741. Codd. ἤβης ἔχων. For the reasons which induce me to 
read ¢Baw’ ἔχων see Comm. That ἥβης ought to be ejected I have 
no doubt, and I believe that ἀκμὴν can dispense with a gen. I also 
think a verb is to be supplied; but what verb nobody can say with 
full assurance. “ES ave (or ἔβη) makes good sense. 

749. Most codd. ἃ δ᾽ ἂν ἔρῃ, and so Li. Ca. Wh. But edd. 
generally ἂν δ᾽ ἔρῃ, the reading of two codd. 

763. Cod. L. 6 γ᾽ ἀνήρ. Hal. οἷ᾽ ἀνήρ. Ca. Wh. ὡς γ᾽ ἀνήρ, 
where y should have been omitted. 
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779. Whether μέθης or μέθη should be read here may reason- 
ably seem doubtful, both from variation in codd., and because μέθη 
generally signifies ‘excess in drinking’, ‘intoxication’, pointing to 
a causal dative. But if it may also mean ‘strong drink’, ‘strong 
wine’, which produces intoxication, then the sense of the participle 
ὑπερπλησθεὶς turns the scale in favour of the genitive. And that 
μέθη has that meaning here, J. seems to admit by translating ‘full 
of wine’, though in his note he argues to the contrary effect. But 
the following passage in Plato Rep. 1x. 47 seems decisive in favour 
of the genitive : τὸ δὲ θηριῶδές re καὶ ἄγριον, ἢ σίτων ἢ μέθης πλησθέν, 
σκιρτᾷ x.t.A. Words of fulness lay strong claim to that case. See 
γέμει 3-4, πολυστεφής 83, Act. Apost. 11. 13 γλεύκους μεμεστωμένοι εἰσί. 

790. In Exc. ΠῚ. I have defended προὐφάνη, the reading 
of all codd., against the conjecture προὔφηνεν. 

814. I accept Λαΐῳ in deference to codd. rather than to J.’s 
reasons ; for Λαΐου is far more pleasing. Tt ovyyeves=ris συγγένεια, 
and Plato’s usage shows that dat. or gen. can follow either. But 
the two datives are certainly not elegant nor usual. See Plat. 
Polit. 260 E. καὶ πολλαῖς ἑτέραις τούτων τέχναις συγγενέσιν. 

815. For the corrupt νῦν ἐστ᾽ of cod. L., I simply read ἐστιν 
with cod. A., regarding νῦν as an intrusive gloss, and believing the 
antithesis of present and future time to be sufficiently marked by 
the verbs ἐστιν and ay γένοιτο. 

817-18. Codd. begin 817 with 6, end it with τινα, and likewise 
end 818 with τινα : which H. Li. R. Ca. Wh. are able to receive, 
though it seems that the negative μὴ should have deterred them 
from doing so, since the relative pertains to a definite person Oe- 
dipus (τοῦδέ γ᾽ ἀνδρός). Schaef. reads ov for ᾧ, and so Wu. Ht. Di. 
J., who also write τινὶ for τινα in 817. Wo. ὅν, but not τινι. Amid 
these conflicting views, I join a small minority, N. Vh., who read εἰ 
for ᾧ, which is a lighter change than ὅν, also ru In 817, but ἐμέ for 
τινα in 818. This last may seem over-bold, but, 1f we consider that 
a scribe might repeat the τινα of 817 in 818, either by a clerical 
error, or by recollection of the προσφωνεῖν τινα, which occurs in the 
dpa of Oed. 238, we may look upon ἐμέ as restored to a place from 
which it was moved by misadventure. Finally, I think that, by the 
reading εἰ, μὴ and μηδὲ are grammatically justified, not without it— 
ἀνδρὸς τοῦδε being so definite. Compare οὐδέν, οὐδέ (38-9), follow- 
ing ὅς γ᾽ ἐξέλυσας in 35. 
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825. Codd. pyr or pyor. Di. μηδ᾽, which is generally received. 

843. Cod. L. and some others seem to read κατακτείναιεν, 
which Schm. Ca. J. Wh. retain. But Di. N. Ell. al. prefer the 
form κατακτείνειαν. 

852. Most codd. τόν ye. Bo. Di. σόν ye. Cod. Τ' has τόνδε, 
which, though stigmatised by J. as ‘nihili’, seems very like a true 
reading: ‘the death of Laius as described by you.’ The ye, when 
ov ye follows, seems cumbrous and inelegant. 

870. Codd. support μάν wore more strongly than μήποτε. 

878-9. Corruption exists here. Codd. have dxporaray, for which 
Erf. ἀκρότατον, generally received. As the hiatus after συμφέροντα is 
very awkward, I have ventured to read raxporarov. In 879 the base 
(~~) corresponding to δέ αἰθ- in 867 is wanting. J. supplies the 
trochee ἄκρον, I edit ὀρέων. The word which follows in Cod. L. is 
ἄποτμον;, with o over rp, suggesting ἀπότομον. But this is unmetri- 
cal, and I read ἄπορον which with ἀνάγκαν gives excellent sense. 
566 Comm. 

888. Corruption again sets in here, and continues to 895. See 
Comm. 

889. Codd. μὴ τό. I edit μήτε. 

890. Codd. καὶ τῶν ἀσέπτων ἔρξεται. 1 edit μήτ᾽ οὖν and εἴρξεται. 

891. Codd. ἢ τῶν. I edit καὶ τῶν. Believing the next word, 
ἀθίκτων, to be spurious (see 898), I suggest ἀπευκτῶν as a possible 
substitute, without placing it in the text. For ἔξεται Bl. J. θίξεται 
by conjecture. 

892. This verse and the next are in codd. ris ἔτι ποτ᾽ ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ 
ἀνὴρ θυμῷ βέλη | ἔρξεται ψυχᾶς ἀμύνειν; which is grossly corrupt, 
and not in harmony with the antistrophic verse, also corrupt. "Ere 
mor seems a gloss, drawn from 1084-5. Striking out or obelizing 
these words, for ἐν τοῖσδ᾽ I read ἐν τοιοῖσδ᾽, Θυμῷ (or in some codd. 
θυμοῦ) is a senseless word here, and may have been meant to 
explain ψυχᾶς. H. substituted θεῶν, which J. receives with εὔξεται, 
Musgrave’s correction for ép€era. I have ventured to place βέλη 
before θεῶν. Most other editors read θυμῶν βέλη. Ca. retains all 
the corruptions, obelizing θυμῷ and épgera. From these corrup- 
tions and emendations the general sense emerges without loss. 

905. ἀθάνατον is neither in agreement with the strophe, nor 
good with αἰέν. I venture to write ap@apror. 

go6. Corruption recurs here. I have followed Triclinius by 
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reading παλαιὰ from the Scholia. Arndt, Li. J. (who keep ἔτι ποτ᾽ 
in the strophe) read here Λαΐου παλαίφατα, which I would not link 
with θέσφατα. Schn. Wh. πυθόχρηστα Λαΐου. Ca. leaves a gap. 

917. On εἰ. λέγοι, aS a more refined and better attested 
reading than ἢν. λέγῃ, see Preface. Di. Be. Li. Wu. Wo. Schn. 
N. Ht. R. Bl. Vh. Schm. read εἰ. λέγοι. Ca. Wh. εἰ. λέγῃς. Schaaf. 
J. ἢν. λέγῃ. 

931. αὔτως. The breathing of this adverb is one of those 
moot questions which can never be securely settled. I agree with 
J. that αὕτως, which Mss. favour, is founded on a false analogy ; 
but there is no proof that this false analogy did not prevail in the 
old times. The accent (which from αὐτὸς should be αὐτῶς) is not 
less inconsistent, and both breathing and accent may have suc- 
cumbed to those of οὕτως. “QS αὔτως, which J. cites from Tr. 1040, 
manifestly means τῷδ᾽ αὐτῷ τῷ τρόπῳ, 2721 this very manner. In any 
case, whether we write αὔτως, αὕτως, Or αὑτῶς, we get a faulty word, 
and if we write αὐτῶς authorities are against us. H. Li. J. αὔτως. 
All other edd. αὕτως. 

935. Cod. L. pr. m. παρά, rec. m. πρός. L* Pal. παρά. A. al. 
πρός. Thus παρὰ is well supported, and preferable, as πρὸς would 
seem to require éoradpevos rather than ἀφιγμένος. The evasive 
answer ἐκ τῆς Κορίνθου gives no indication. Wo. Schn. J. πρός. 
All other edd., I think, read παρά. 

936. Codd. τάχα. And so H. Li. Schn. N. Wo. Ca. J. Wh. 
But Br. Elms. Erf. Schaf. Di. Be. Bl. Wu. Ht. R. Vh. Schm. ΕΠ]. 
τάχ᾽ ἄν. 

943-4. This is a corrupt place, and the correction now gene- 
rally adopted, though satisfactory as to sense, can hardly be 
regarded as the assured words of Soph. Codd. L. A. ἢ τέθνηκε ἸΤόλυ- 
Bos; AT. εἰ δὲ μὴ | λέγω γ᾽ ἐγὼ τἀληθές. Triclinius wrote: ἢ τέθνηκέ 
που Πόλυβος γέρων; | εἰ μὴ λέγω τἀληθές. From which Bothe framed 
ἢ τέθνηκε Πόλυβος, ὦ γέρον; | εἰ μὴ λέγω τἀληθές. And this Erf. H. 
Li. Wu. Schn. N. Wo. Ht. J. Wh. edit. But N. conjectures ἢ τέθ- 
νηκεν Οἰδίπου πατήρ; Br. leaves a lacuna. Ca. incloses ὦ γέρον. 

957. Cod. L. pr. τῇ. σημήνας, with marg. correction σημάντωρ. 
Though Cod. Τ' has σημήνας (most others onuavrwp), I find great 
weight in the argument of J. against σημήνας, and I observe that 
the Sophoclean use of γίγνομαι with past part. is elsewhere in pro- 
hibitive construction only, μὴ γένη. I have therefore read σημάντωρ 
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with Br. H. Ebn. Schaf. Wo. N. J. But σημήνας has most support 
from edd. 

967. κτανεῖν ἔμελλον appears in all codd. except one cited by 
J. as νὰ But as there is no other instance of aor. inf. with μέλλω 
in Soph., I concur with him in reading κτενεῖν after Elms. Di. BI. Br. 
N.R. Vh. But Schaf. H. Wu. Wo. Schn. Ht. Ca. Wh. κτανεῖν. I 
cannot but believe that the words τὸν ἐμὸν ὁ δὲ are corrupt, not only 
because Soph. would not have written eight consecutive short 
syllables, but also because ὁ δὲ in this context should rather be ὁ 
μέν, With ἐγὼ de as antithesis. I suspect therefore that he wrote 
πατέρα; νῦν δ᾽ ὁ μέν θανών, and that τὸν ἐμὸν ὁ δὲ are the figment of 
a blundering glossarist. But I content myself with obelizing these 
words. 

968. Codd. κεύθει κάτω δὴ γῆς. Iam, like Blaydes, dissatisfied 
with κεύθει intrans. and with δή, but I leave them untouched. He 
reads κάτω κέκευθε γῆς. 

ΙΟ11. Most codd. rapBo γε. Erf., from two, ταρβῶν ye, rightly, 
I believe. γε suits the participle better: Soph. could have written 
δέδοικα γὰρ μὴ ΟΥ̓ μή μοι. 

1025. Codd. τεκών. Bo. τυχών, followed by all editors except 
Ca, Wh. who keep τεκῶν. 

1030. Most codd. σοῦ γ᾽. But cod. Tl, improving L., as often, 
has σοῦ δ᾽, and so Elms. Di. Wu. Ca. J. Wh. 

1031. Cod. L. ri δ᾽ ἄλγος ἴσχον (ἴσχοντ᾽ marg.) ἐν καιροῖς λαμβά- 
νεις; Whether I and 1,2. repeat or correct this corruption, I should 
like to know, but J. does not mention them. A. and most other 
codd. have ἐν κακοῖς pe, some omit pe. I agree with those who 
regard ev κακοῖς as spurious, and with J. in thinking that ἐν καιροῖς 
of L. points toa true reading. He suggests ἐγκυρῶν, but ἐντυχὼν 
seems better of the two. The verse might be filled up by many 
conjectures, if we assumed that pe λαμβάνεις is also corrupt. But, 
unwilling to think so, I have edited Wunder’s conjecture ἐν καλῷ, 
opportunely, tn a lucky moment, which appears in El. 384 νῦν yap ἐν 
καλῷ φρονεῖν. ‘That the phrase was familiar at Athens is shown 
by Plato Rep. IX. 571, οὐκοῦν, ἢ δ᾽ ὃς, ἔτι ἐν καλῷ; 

1055. Most codd. τόν θ᾽, but J. cites τόνδ᾽ from three, a decid- 
edly better reading. JI remove the preceding note of interroga- 
tion, thinking it better for Oed. to assume that Jocasta remembers. 

1056. Codd. fluctuate between ris and τί. I had edited ris 
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with Li., but now I prefer ri, what matters ἐξ whom he spoke of ? 
Bl. compares Aesch. Pr. V. 766, ri δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽; 

1061, All codd. (immane quantuin stolide) read ἔχω for ἐγώ. 

1062. Codd. οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκ. H. οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἰ andso Di. Li. Be. Ca. But 
Erf. οὐδ᾽ ἐάν, followed by Elms. Wu. Wo. N. Ht. R. J. Wh. 

1084. Cod. L. pr. m. τοιόσδ᾽ exis, rec. m. τοιόσδε δ᾽ ἐκφὺς 
rightly. 

1090, Codd. Οἰδίπου. Schm. J. conjecture Οἰδίπουν. See Comm. 

1095. Codd. ἐπίηρα. J. ἐπὶ ἦρα. See Comm. 

1096. Codd. σοὶ δέ. I conjecture σοὶ δ᾽ οὖν for metre’s sake. 

1099. In this corrupt antistrophe large correction becomes 
inevitable, if sense and metre are to be preserved. Codd. ἄρα. Bl. 
Kopap. 

1100. Codd. προσπελασθεῖσ᾽. Lachmann, πατρὸς πελασθεῖσ᾽. 

1101, Codd. 7 σέ γέ τις θυγάτηρ. Arndt, 7 σέ γ᾽ εὐνάτειρά τις. 
J. conjectures 7 σέ γ᾽ ἔφυσε πατὴρ Λοξίας ; 

1104. Codd. εἴθ᾽. Probably corrupt. Query: μῶν ὁ... [ἢ σ᾽ ὁ... 

1106. σ᾽ εὕρημα. Weckl. λόχευμα. 

1109. Codd. ἙἙλικωνιάδων. Pors, ᾿Ελικωνίδων. 

1111. Cod. L. πρέσβει (wanting s). Hence Wu. Di. Wo. Be. 
Schn. N. Schm. Vh. R. J. Ca. Wh. πρέσβεις. But Br. Schaf. Li. Bl. 
πρέσβυ. 

1130. Cod. L. probably read πον pr.m. So Bl. N. and I with 
them. Di. Be. Wu. Li. Wo. Vh. was. But Schaf. R. Schm. Ca. J. 
Wh. πω, which, without negation, I cannot regard as Attic. 

1131. Codd. and most edd. ὕπο, which is admissible, but with 
Bl. N. Vh. I think ἄπο a more refined idiom. 

1134. A verse seems to have been lost after this one: its pro- 
bable nature may be guessed at as resembling ὠκοῦμεν ἄμφω xara 
νομὰς ἀλώμενοι. 

1137. Codd. ἐμμήνους, except Trin. which has ἐκμήνους. Hence 
Pors. ἐκμήνους, which has been generally received. 

1103. Codd. and other edd. τὸ σόν, Camerarius τὸν σόν, fol- 
lowed by Elms. Di. Wu. Ht. Li. N. Bl Vh. R.J. But Wo. Ca. Wh. 
keep ro. 

1195. τλᾶμον. I would gladly read δύσταν᾽, on account of 
metre. 

1196. Codd. οὐδένα. And so Br. Schaf. Ht. Bl. Ebn. Wo. Ca. 
But Elms. H. Wu. Di. Ht. N. Vh. R. Li. J. Wh. οὐδέν. 
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1197,&c. I would continue third person, referring ὅστις to δαίμονα. 
Therefore with J. and others 1 read ἐκράτησε τοῦ, but in 1201 1 
cannot adopt either ἀνέστα or dvéoras. With Elms. Ht. Bl. Vh. I 
read ἀναστάς, which seems a necessary sequence of κατὰ μὲν φθίσας. 

1200, I think χρησμῳδόν corrupt. That παρθένον should take 
its place I doubt not, but the previous epithet is lost. It might 
denote form or rapacity. Tpimrvxov (maiden, lion, eagle), τετράπουν 
(lion), dimrepov, πάμφαγον, may be named; none with certainty. 

1202-3. I read κλύεις for καλεῖ and with H. BI. duos for ἐμός. 

1205. Codd. ris ἐν πόνοις tis ἄταις ἀγρίαις. H. inverts the 
clauses, and is followed by most edd, But, assuming erroneous 
inversion here, we cannot say how far it went: and I feel sure the 
two lines are much improved by reading ris draw ἀγρίαις, ris 
ἀλλαγᾷ | βίου ξύνοικος ἐν πόνοις ; who that dwells with cruel woes, 
who that dwells with a totlsome reverse of life (is more wretched?) 

1208. For I read ᾧ ye. 

1209. Codd. πατρί. Wu. Bl. πόσει. This conjecture is an 
improvement in sense, and essential to metre. 

1214. Codd. δικάζει τόν. H. Di. Li. N. BI. R. ΝῊ. δικάζει τ᾽. 
I now adhere to codd. with Elms. Schaf. Wu. Wo. J. Ca. Wh. 

1216. Codd. Λαΐειον τέκνον. So Schaf. Ca. But ΔΛαΐειον ὦ 
τέκνον Ef. Be. N. R. Vh. J. Wh. λαΐήιον τέκνον Wu. Li. Wo. BI. 
Deeming ἰὼ and τέκνον bad here, and knowing no word which can 
replace τέκνον except ἔρνος, I venture to edit φεῦ φεῦ, Λαΐειον ἔρνος, 
εἴθ᾽ εἴθε σε μήποτε | μήποτ᾽ εἶδον. The repeated words are in keep- 
ing with the dolorous climax of this pathetic ode. 

1218. Codd. εἰδόμαν, ὀδύρομαι. Seidler read δύρομαι. But I 
read eiSov’ ὀδύρομαι. There is no call for the middle aorist: and 
ὀδύρομαι is the Sophoclean form. Codd. ws περίαλλα ἰαχέων. The 
elegant conjecture of J. ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον χέων Seems true. 

1232. Codd. ἤδειμεν. Elms. ἤδεμεν, adopted, I think, by all 
edd. before J.. who upholds the form of codd.,, citing ἤδειμεν from 
Aeschines and ἤδειτε from Demosthenes, as if their variation of 
form decided that of the Sophoclean age and of tragedy. The 
established form ἦσμεν (-- ἦδμεν) is sufficient to establish ἤδεμεν as 
the transitional stage. See Veitch on the Greek verb, 

1244. Codd. ἐπιρρήξασ᾽. Do. ἐπιρράξασ᾽ rightly. 

1245. Codd. κάλει. So Schaf. ἐκάλει BL καλεῖ Erf. and most 
edd., including J., who speaks of the reading κάλει, as ‘mendum’, 
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‘an error,’ without any right to do so. He reads yoaro for éyoaro in 
1249, acknowledging the liberty occasionally taken by tragic poets 
to omit the augment in a speech, like this, of an epic character. 
Soph. was therefore just as free to use the imperf. κάλει as the hist. 
present καλεῖ, and none of us can determine which he meant to use. 
In such a case it seemed to me the simplest way to abide by the 
codd., which I should not do if I saw good reason to depart from 
them. It may be observed that ὅπως elondGe...narder, when he had 
entered...he began to call on is exactly the same construction as in 
the preceding clause, ὅπως παρῆλθ᾽ ἔσω... ἵετο, as soon as he had 
passed in.,.he went rushing ὅς. The optatives θάνοι, λίποι prove 
nothing, for they might follow a hist. present. 

1257. Codd. «iyo. My reasons for reading κίχῃ will be found 
in the Preface, compared with Exc. Iv. My belief is that those 
who introduced κίχοι were misled by the false analogy of the opta- 
tives above, which refer to past time, while time future is in ques- 
tion here. 

1264. Cod. L. πλεκταῖς ἐώραις ἐμπεπλεγμένην: ὁ δὲ ὅπως ὁρᾷ νιν, 
where ἐμπεπληγμένην is written by mere misadventure, and δ᾽ in- 
serted after ὅπως: but most of the copies write αἰώραις. Hence 
Vh. conjectures πλεκταῖσιν αἰώραισιν ἐμπεπλεγμένην. ὅπως δ᾽ K7.X. 
This J. adopts, but with ὁ δ᾽ ὡς for ὅπως δ᾽, saying that αἰώρα is the 
only classical form. He overlooks the express testimony of Eus- 
tathius (on II. 111. 108) to the classical use of ἐώρα and to its pre- 
sence here. ἠερέθεσθαι δὲ κυρίως μὲν τὸ ἐν ἀέρι κρέμασθαι, ἐξ ov καὶ ἡ 
αἰώρα. ὅτι δὲ ἡ ῥηθεῖσα αἰώρα καὶ διὰ τοῦ ε ψιλοῦ ἔχει τὴν ἄρχουσαν, 
ὡς δηλοῖ οὐ μόνον τὸ πλεκταῖς ἐώραις ἐμπεπλεγμένην,; ἀλλὰ καὶ τὸ 
μετέωρος, ἕτεροι ἐπαγωνιζέσθωσαν. In the face of this evidence I 
would not exclude ἐώραις. The fact that aiwpa is the more usual 
word, and therefore adopted in the copies, is really an argument in 
favour of édpa, and ὁ δὲ ὅπως is quite free from objection. I follow 
Cod. L. with Di. Li. Schaf. H. Wo. R. BI. 

1271. JI agree with Hermann and Bishop Thirlwall in regard- 
ing ὄψοιντο as certainly corrupt. But I cannot believe in ὄψαντο. 
See my note appended to Excursus XI. 

1279. Cod. L. ὄμβρος χαλάζης αἵματος éeréyyero. Copies supply 
τ᾽ after αἵματος, and one cod. has αἱμάτων. Pors. conjectured 
χάλαζά θ᾽ αἱματοῦσσ᾽, and so Di. Schm. Vh. has χαλαζῆς αἱμάτων. 
Bl. χαλαζῇς aiparots. H.R. N. Be. χαλαζης αἱμάτων. Heath, Ht. 
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Wu. Wo. Ca. J. Wh. χαλάζης αἱματοῦς. Elms. Erf. Muser. Bo. Li. 
editas Ido. H. (ad Orph. Argon. 766) justly says ‘vocabulo ya- 
Aagns intellegi aquosum umorem una cum sanguine ex oculis deflu- 
entem’. I doubt not the supposed likeness of a tear-drop to a 
hailstone brought in χαλάζης, and the epithet μέλας indicates the 
coloration of the mixture. The χάλαζα αἵματος, and χαλαζάεις φόνος 
of Pindar have no bearing on this place, much less ὀμβρία χάλαζα 
in O. C. 1502, except that the use of χάλαζα favoured the addition 
of ὄμβρος. 

1280. ov μόνου πάρα, This I conjecture for the MS. ov μόνον 
κακά. Porson οὐχ ἑνὸς povov. Lachmann ov μόνου μόνῳ. Otto, 
Wo. Weckl. οὐ μόνου κάτα, which J. edits. H. condenses two lines 
into one, τάδ᾽ ἐκ δυοῖν ἔρρωγε συμμιγῆ κακά. Di. ejects both. 

1284. ἔν τινι σχολῇ. All codd., and all edd. before Linwood, 
had written ἐν rim. He first saw that the enclitic is proper here. 
Ca. J. Wh. have followed him, as I do. 

1302. Codd. pl. φεῦ, hed δύστανος, whence Ca. J. φεῦ δύστανος. 
T. φεῦ φεῦ δύσταν. So Elms. H. Wh. Dindorf omits the clause. 

1310. διαπέταται, the reading of most codd. is clearly a corrupt 
gloss; but dsarwrara, which Musgr. suggested, and .J. edits, 
labours under the double disadvantage of being epic in form (see 
περιποτᾶται 482) and nowhere else found, I had edited πέταται, 
and so Wh., but Moeris will not allow πέταμαι in Attic Greek, and 
πέτεται, Which Schaf. has, would be fitter. See πέτομαι 486. But 
is the διὰ to go for nothing here? I now suspect that the true 
reading is διαθεῖ, 7272 abroad, a word used by Thuc. Xen. and Plato: 
for I see no reason why Soph. may not have taken his metaphor 
from the rush of racers or dispersing crowds, as willingly as from 
the flight of birds, But a corrector not recognising this, and 
ignorant of metre, might think διαπέταται an improvement. The 
monometer is more pleasing here than the dimeter. Ca. keeps 
διαπέταται, 

1311. Codd. ἐξήλου, and so J. But H. ἐξήλλου, followed by Di. 
Li. Ca. Wh. | 

1315. H. supplied ὅν, which 15 not in codd, 

1320. Codd. φορεῖν. J. φέρειν. 

1323. Codd. κηδεύων. 1 had edited κηδεμών with Be. Li. R., 
but I now think it safer to retain κηδεύων, though not in exact corre- 
spondence with strophe, unless the diphthong may be made short. 
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1341. Codd. τὸν ὀλέθριον μέγαν. Erf. τὸν μέγ᾽ ὀλέθριον, and so 
Bl. N. Wo. J. Wh. But Di. Ca. τὸν ὄλεθρον μέγαν, which is not 
good grammar. 

1347. Codd. μηδ᾽ ἀναγνῶναί mor’ ἄν. Weckl. μηδάμ᾽ ἂν γνῶναί 
ποτε. J. μηδέ γ᾽ ἂν γνῶναί ποτε. Do. Schn. N. μηδαμὰ γνῶναί ποτ᾽ ἄν. 
Di. ὥς σ᾽ ἠθέλησα μηδέ σ᾽ ἂν γνῶναί ποτε. 

1349. Codd. an’ ἀγρίας. Triclinius removed the prep. 

1350. Codd. νομάδος. Elms. νομάδ᾽, J. μονάδ᾽, I view the word 
aS a mere corruption, caused by some blunderer who moved the 
prep. which stood here to the previous verse. I therefore edit ἀπό 
μ΄. Cod. L. ἔλυσεν ἀπότε φόνου. I have read ἔλαβ᾽ ἀπό re φόνου μ᾽. 

1360. Codd. ἄθλιος. Erf. ἄθεος, received generally. 

1361. Codd. ὁμογενής. Mein. conjectures ὁμολεχής. 

1365. Codd. ἔφυν. H. ἔτι. 

1383. I place a full stop after ἄναγνον, none after Λαΐου. See 
Comm. 

1401. Codd. ὅτι. And so Di. Wu. Be. Li. R. Schm. But 
Heims. Wo. Schn. N. Vh. BL. ἔτι. Elms. Ht. Ca. J. Wh. τι. 

1405. Codd. ταὐτόν. J. conj. ταὐτοῦ. 

1413. Codd. πείθεσθες Elms. and edd. πίθεσθε. 

1422. Codd. φανοῦμαι. Mein. θανοῦμαι, received by N. 

1445. Codd. L. A. τ᾽ ἂν--τὰἂν. T. Ly ἂν, and so H. W. 
Ht. Bl. 

1446. Codd. are divided between προστρέψομαι and προτρέψο- 
μαι. προστρέψομαι Be. Wo. Ht. N. Vh. Bl. J. προτρέψομαι Br. 
ΕΤΕΞ H. Di. Li. Wu. R. Schm. Ca. Wh. I prefer the former as 
more forcible here. 

1466. Codd. gen. aiv, two ταῖν. Schaf. Heath, Reis. Br. Erf. 
Ht. Wo. ταῖν. Other edd. αἷν. 

1494-5. Codd. τοῖς ἐμοῖς | γονεῦσιν. I read ταῖς ἐμαῖς γοναῖσιν, 
and regard σφῷν as genitive case, not dative: whzch will be dis- 
asters to my children and to yours alike. Oecd. asks ‘who will run 
the risk of marrying girls who, disgraced themselves, will entail 
disgrace on their progeny? J. reads γόνοισιν, which he would have 
to mean the sons of Oedipus. But those sons ought not to be 
specified here, and γόνος, though used in the singular for ‘a son’, 
is not used in the plural at all. The word yovatow however includes 
the whole progeny. See O. C. 1192, Ant. 641. 

1505. Codd. παρίδῃς. Dawes περιΐδῃς, generally received. 
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1513. Codd. οὗ καιρὸς ἀεὶ ζῆν, τοῦ βίου δὲ A@ovos. For det Di. 
conj. ἐᾷ (monosyll.), received by Li. Wu. Wo. N. J. Ca. and Wh. 
omit τοῦ. . 

1526. Codd. ὅστις. I read ὥς τις, and this reading is defended 
at full in Exc, ΙΧ. 

1528. Codd. ἐκείνην. For this I read ἄμεινον. 

1529. Codd. μηδέν, IL read μή τιν, See Comm. 


The Editors and Commentators, whom I have more or less 
consulted in preparing this edition, and whom in Lection and 
Commentary I have cited by the Sigla appended, are as follows : 


Be. Bergk. Mein. Meineke. 

Bl. Blaydes. Musgr. Musgrave. 
Bo. Bothe. N. Nauck. 

Br. Brunck. _ Neue. 

Ca. τοῦ. Campbell. Pors. Porson. 

Di. W. Dindorf. R. Ritter. 

Dod. Doderlein. Reis. Reisig. 

Do. —_ Dobree. Schaf. Schafer. 
Ebn. Ebner. Schn. Schneidewin. 
Ell. = Ellendt. Schm. M. Schmidt. 
Elms. Elmsley. ot. Steel. 

Ἐπ. = Erfurdt. Vh. Van Herwerden. 
Ht. Hartung. Weckl. Wecklein. 
Heims. Heimsoeth. Wh. Prof. White. 
H. G. Hermann. Wo. 6. Wolff. 

J. Prof. Jebb. Wu. Wunder. 


Li. Linwood. 


Some names, occurring once or twice only, are printed at full: 
Arndt, Badham, Burges, Dawes, Dorville, Heath, Lachmann, 
Martin, Otto, Schneider, Seidler, Spengel. 


Note. Readers are requested to observe, that several important cor- 
rections in the Parodos and in Stasimon Iv. have been added since the 
Commentary and the Preface were printed. They are duly noticed ia 
the Lection. 


COMMENTARY ON OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


I. PROLOGOS. (1—150.) 


I, (Preface.) (1) In the first Excursus some account is given of the 
Greek theatre, especially that of Dionysus at Athens, which, lying on the 
southern slope of the Acropolis, had a prospect inclining to the East of 
South. 

(2) The Scene of the Oedipus Tyrannus represents the front of the 
royal palace at Thebes. On each side of the central or royal door is 
another door, the eastern, which leads to the women’s apartments, the 
western, probably, to the residence of Creon. At each extremity of the 
palace-front is another inlet to the stage, that on the E. being for strangers 
from foreign parts, that on the W. for persons coming out of the city. 
These adjoin the Periactoi. | 

(3) When the spectators, who could be (says Plato) 30,000, have taken 
their seats in the Koilon, the action of the drama begins with the silent 
entrance, through the western passage (parodos) into the orchestra, of a 
procession, consisting of priests, youths and children. They are led by the 
Priest of Zeus, an aged and venerable man. When they have reached the 
proscenium, either by way of the choral platform, as yet vacant, or by 
other stairs, they seat themselves, as directed by the priest, on the steps of 
several altars (15, &c.), of which the nearest to the palace is the altar of 
Apollo Lyceus (9190). They are suppliants, who come to the palace, seek- 
ing relief from the miseries of the plague which afflicts Thebes, and 
addressing their supplication to the gods of Oedipus, and to Oedipus 
himself, their venerated king. Each one brings the customary token of his 
suppliant character, a small bough or rod of olive, festooned with wool. 
This was technically called ixerypia, here ἱκτήριος κλάδος, and those who 
carry them are said to be ἐξεστεμμένοι (3, 19). Each ixernpia was to be laid 
on the altar and left there, if the petition were not granted. But, as Oedipus 
takes upon himself to fulfil the desire of these suppliants, they are told 
(143) to take their rods away with them. See Andocides περὶ Mvor. and 
notes on 3. Whether, when Oed. comes out of the palace, the suppliants 
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have already laid their rods on the altars, or hold them out to him in 
token of supplication, is a doubtful point. My reasons for inclining to the 
latter view will be given on 3. 

(4) The Prologos of a Greek play is that portion which precedes the 
Parodos or entry of the Chorus. Two plays of Aeschylus, the Supplices 
and the Persae, have no Prologos. But in every extant drama of Sophocles 
this part is of considerable extent. In the Oedipus Rex it contains 150 
lines, forming two dialogues: one between Oedipus and the Priest of Zeus, 
the other between Oedipus and Creon. These lay the foundation of the 
plot. 


11. (Outline of the Prologos.) Oedipus addresses first the suppliants, as 
his children, generally, and then the Priest of Zeus especially, desiring to 
know the feeling which brings them to the palace, declaring his affectionate 
sympathy, and his determined purpose to give his utmost help. The 
Priest, in his reply, describes the miseries inflicted on Thebes by the pre- 
vailing pestilence, and explains why the suppliant people look to Oedipus 
for counsel and relief. He had formerly rescued them from the cruel 
tyranny of the riddling Sphinx; and the wisdom which had enabled him 
to do this was supposed to be a divine gift. Can he not find a remedy for 
this new affliction, whether shown to him by the voice of a god, or perhaps 
by the suggestion of some man: for men of sage experience are not only 
the best counsellors, but also most accustomed to compare counsels 
mutually? (42-45.) The priest concludes his speech by entreating Oedi- 
pus to sustain his high reputation; to save a reign happily begun from an 
unhappy close, and himself from becoming the insignificant ruler of a de- 
populated land. In his reply (58) Oedipus declares his cordial sympathy 
with the suppliants. The aid which they ask he has already striven to 
supply by sending his brother-in-law Creon to consult the Delphic oracle of 
Phoebus. His return may be momently expected. The priest announces 
the approach of Creon (78) who is seen crowned with bay, and of cheerful 
aspect, as the bearer of good news. In the second dialogue (85) Creon, 
answering the king’s questions, apprises him that Phoebus, in his oracular 
answer, requires the Theban people, as the condition of their release from 
the plague, to extirpate from their land a certain pollution: to wit, the 
murderer or murderers of the late king Laius. In his subsequent answers 
Creon states all that had been officially discovered as to the circumstances 
of that crime. Oedipus declares (132) that he will devote himself to the 
detection of the criminal, not only for the sake of the city, but in his own 
interest also, since the same murderous hand, by which Laius fell, might 
be armed against himself. This is one of the many instances of the εἰρωνεία 
which pervades this drama from its outset to the περιπέτεια of the plot. 
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He bids the children rise and take up their suppliant boughs; despatching 
a messenger to summon the Theban councillors. The priest, seconding 
his directions, prays to Phoebus for a blessing (147). 


III. (Motes om 1-150.) 1. ὦ τέκνα. Ocedipus speaks not to the 
children only, but to all the suppliants, as the father of his people. 
His popularity as a beneficent ruler is testified by the Chorus in 
Stasimon 1, So 58, ὦ παῖδες οἰκτροί. It is said in Homer (Od. xiii.) of 
Odusseus (Ulixes), λαῶν, οἷσιν ἄνασσε, πατὴρ ὡς ἤπιος ἦεν. || Κάδμον. 
The legend is, that Cadmus, son of Agenor, king of Tyre, embroiled 
with his father, seized vessels, fled to Hellas, and there founded the 
Boeotian Thebes, introducing the Semitic letters, which were the source 
of the Greek, Latin, and other European alphabets. This event is as- 
cribed to the rsth century B.c.; the reign of Oedipus to the 13th. Hence 
(267) Soph. counts five generations from Agenor to Laius, inclusive. 
The Hellenic nations liked to commemorate their heroic princes in their 
own and in local names. So the Thebans called themselves Καδμεῖοι, 
Καδμογενεῖς, Κάδμου λαός (= Κάδμον τροφή), their town ἄστυ or δῶμα Καδ- 
μεῖον, their citadel the Καδμεία (see 29, 35, 144): as the Athenians are 
called Κεκροπίδαι from Cecrops, ᾿Ερεχθεῖδαι from Erechtheus, Θησεῖδαι 
from Theseus: and a favourite name for Athens was Kpavda πόλις, from an 
old hero king Kranaos. Hence the Athenians are called Kpavdovu παῖδες 
in Aesch. Eum. 1014. || τοῦ πάλαι, the ancient. An adverb of time or 
place with the article prefixed, becomes adjectival by an ellipse of the parti- 
ciple ὦν, So ὁ πάλαι-ε: ὁ παλαιός, and similarly we find ὁ νῦν, ὁ τότε, ὁ πρίν, 
ὁ πέλας, ὁ ἐκεῖ, &c. See 268, τοῦ πρόσθε Κάδμον τοῦ πάλαι 7 ᾿Αγήνορος. 
Observe the elegant antithesis τοῦ πάλαι νέα. So Ae. Sept. 740, νέοι 
παλαιοῖσι συμμιγεῖς. Néoscan mean new, young, or modern as here: render 
latest. || τροφήΞτε θρέμματα, abstract for concrete, xurture for nurslings : it 
may be rendered offspring or progeny : Eur. Cycl. 189 μηκάδων ἀρνῶν τροφαί. 

a. τίνας ποθ᾽... ; ‘quasnam sedes has (or quamnam sessionem hanc) 
mihi sedetis?’=zwhy sit ye thus solemnly before me? lord, thus used to 
strengthen an interrogative (see 151), is like the colloquial English ever, or 
pray (what ever are you doing? what do you want, pray?). || The con- 
struction τίνας τάσδε ἕδρας (for τίνες εἰσὶν αἵδε ἕδραι as) is attractional, and 
frequent in classical poetry. Blaydes cites 1033, τί τοῦτ᾽ ἀρχαῖον ἐννέπεις 
κακόν; Eur. H. F. 1132, τίν ὄψιν τήνδε δέρκομαι; Verg. Aen. Iv. 10, 
quis novus hic nostris successit sedibus hospes? Steel adds: Aesch, Pr. 
251, μέγ᾽ ὠφέλημα τοῦτ᾽ ἐδωρήσω βροτοῖς. Eur. Ion 1262, οἵαν ἔχιδναν 
τήνο᾽ ἔφυσας. || μοι is ‘dativus ethicus,’ the construction, frequent in 
Greek poetry, of one indirectly interested, a special case of the larger 
‘dativus commodi vel incommodi.’ || Qodgere. It is certain that two verbs 
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exist having the same form θοάζω, One of these, from the root OF, rum, 
is a derivative of θοός, sw2ft (OoFds), and therefore anciently OoFagw, 
meaning, move swiftly, hasten. It is used by Eurip. as trans. and intrans. 
Hermann, Erfurdt, take it to be the word here used. But two passages 
occur (Ae. Suppl. 595, and a fragment of Empedocles in Sext. Empir. 
218, σοφίης ἐπ᾽ ἄκροισι Oodge) where the sense of sitting is obvious. 
Again, Plutarch, Hesych., Etym. M., with all grammarians and scholiasts, 
ascribe that sense to the verb here, which the context confirms. We 
must therefore assume a root θα, sz, which by strengthening became θαα, 
θα, Goa or 90a, and took (1) the suffix x, whence θᾶκος, @wxos, seat, θακέω, 
sit, (2) the suffixes oo, § whence θαάσσω, θάσσω, θοάξω, sit, &c. See J.’s 
note, p. 286. || ἕδρας θοάζετε is the construction of the cognate accus. The 
words are not cognate in stem like γελάν γέλωτα, θρέμμα θρέψασθαι, and 
many more, but cognate in sense, like ἐλθεῖν ὁδόν, εὕδειν ὕπνον &c. See 
Ο. Ὁ. 1166, τίς δῆτ᾽ ἂν εἴη THVT ὁ προσθακῶν ἕδραν. Ritter, citing γονυπετεῖς 
ἕδρας from Eurip., insists that the posture of the suppliants was a kneeling 
one. ‘This cannot be certainly determined. It might be something 
between sitting and kneeling. But sitting itself is often represented as a 
mournful attitude. See Isaiah ili. and Verg. Aen. XI. 349, totamque 
videmus consedisse urbem luctu. 

3. ἱκτ, Krad. ἐξεστ. exhibiting wreathed supplicative branches. This 
use of the particip. from ἐκστέφω (see lex.), is peculiar: for, though attributed 
to the suppliants, it really describes the rods wreathed with wool which 
they brought with them as symbols of supplication. Chryses in Homer 
brings a golden staff festooned with στέμματα, Il. a, 14, στέμματ᾽ ἔχων ἐν 
χερσὶν ἑκηβόλου ᾿Απόλλωνος χρυσέῳ ἀνὰ σκήπτρῳ, Kal ἐλίσσετο πάντας 
᾿Αχαιούς. In later times a small branch or rod of olive was so used, 
technically called ixernpia, in 912 στέφη, here ἱκτήριος κλάδος, from ἱκέσθαι 
(whence ἱκέτης, ἃ suppliant). Another name was εἰρεσιώνη, from ἔριον, 
wool, Aristoph. Plut. 383. The Romans called them velamina or vela- 
menta. Hence Verg. Aen. VII. 154, centum oratores augusta ad moenia 
regis Ire jubet, ramis velatos Palladis omnes. Comp. Ae. Suppl. 192, 
λευκοστεφεῖς ἱκτηρίας, ἀγάλματ' αἰδοίου Διὸς σεμνῶς ἔχουσαι διὰ χερῶν 
συνωνύμων. Eum. 43, ἐλαίας θ᾽ ὑψιγέννητον κλάδον λήνει μεγίστῳ σωφρό- 
νως ἐστεμμένον ἀργῆτι μαλλῷς. Wunder, in his Excursus on this place 
(which is very useful), says: ‘As soon as those who came to pray for 
anything had seated themselves at the altar, they placed these branches 
on it; and, if the help they sought was promised, they took them up 
and retired ; if not, they quitted the place, and left the branches behind.’ 
Hence Eur. Her. 124 ἱκέται κάθηνται παῖδες οἵδ᾽ ᾿Ηρακλέους βωμὸν xaracré- 
ψαντες, ὡς ὁρᾷς, ἄναξ. See also Ae. Suppl. 241 &c., 344 &c., 480 &c.; 506 
shows that it was customary for those, who did not receive a promise of 
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help, to leave the ixernpia: on the altar: κλάδους μὲν αὐτοῦ λεῖπε σημεῖον 
πόνου. Soin Eur. Suppl. see 258 &c., and afterwards 359, ἀλλ᾽, ὦ yepacal, 
σέμν᾽ ἀφαιρεῖτε στέφη μητρός, just as in this play Oed. says 143, τούσδ᾽ 
ἄραντες ἱκτῆρας κλάδους. In the face of these passages it is not easy 
to deny the conclusion of Wunder and J., that the στέφη had been laid on 
the altars before Oed. appeared. Yet some indication of this fact stronger 
than the word ἄραντες at 143 might have been expected: and many places 
appear in Greek and Latin (besides Hom. a’. 14), which speak of them as 
held in the hands, and stretched out in token of entreaty. See (as cited by 
Blaydes) Ae. Suppl. 22 ἐγχειριδίοι. Verg. Aen. VII. 237, praeferimus 
manibus vittas ac verba precantia. Liv. XXIV. 30, ramos oleae ac velamenta 
alia supplicum porrigentes. Ov. Met. II. 279, velamenta manu praetendens 
supplice. Hence Ritter comes to another conclusion, saying, ‘the sup- 
pliants held out the branches in their hands in token of prayer to Apollo 
and Oed., and would have laid them on the altar, had not Oed. promised 
his help, and directed them to carry the στέφη home.’ 

4. πόλις δὲ... γέμει K.T.A, while the city ts fraught &c. What is 
implied seems to be ‘ Why are ye gathered round the royal palace, while 
Thebans in general are burning incense to propitiate the gods, or singing 
hymns of prayer for Apollo’s aid, or bemoaning their sufferings and woes?’ 
Perhaps Oed. points to the Periactos on his left hand, where an artist’s 
skill has painted a perspective view of some part of Thebes, probably 
including the Cadmea. Téuw is properly used of the full freightage of a 
Jaden vessel. As a verb of fulness it takes the partitive gen. || ὁμοῦ μὲν... 
ὁμοῦ δέ. This mode of dividing clauses by repeating the same word with 
μὲν.. δέ, is a favourite idiom of Soph. See 25-6 φθίνουσα μὲν.. φθίνουσα 
δέ. 259-60 ἔχων μὲν... ἔχων 66 521-2 κακὸς μὲν. «κακὸς δές About fifty 
such examples occur in his extant works. || θυμιαμάτων, tncense-fumes. 
These would be discerned by the sense of smelling; the paean-hymns and 
cries of woe by that of hearing. 

5. παιάνων. A paean (epic παιήων) might be either a hymn of prayer 
to the healing god (Παιών, Apollo), as here, or a song of praise, as Eur. 
Alc. 4243; or of triumph and joy, as Ae. Sept. ἀλώσιμον παιᾶν᾽ ἐπεξιακχάσας. 

6. μὴ negatives ἀκούειν. So 1001, πατρός τε χρήζων μὴ φονεὺς εἶναι, 
γέρον. || τέκνα. Οεά. repeats this affectionate word, where he says his 
interest in their sad case is such that he cannot be satisfied with the tales of 
messengers, but must see and hear everything in person. 

7. Steel’s note on ἀγγέλων ἄλλων is as follows—‘“Ilap ἀγγέλων ἄλλων 
= παρ ἄλλων, ὄντων ἀγγέλων (ἀγγελλόντων). So Eur. Or. 522, τί μαρτύρων 
ἄλλων ἀκούειν det wu ἅ Ὑ εἰσορᾶν πάρα; This is a better construction than 
with Erfurdt to make ἄλλων redundant as in Plato Gorg. ἃ 64 ὑπὸ τῶν 
πολιτῶν Kal τῶν ἄλλων ξένων, where see Heindorf’s note; and as in 
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Aristoph. Pax 759, ἀλλ᾽ ὑπὲρ ὑμῶν πολεμίζων ἀντεῖχον del, Kal τῶν ἄλλων 
νήσων. But in all these cases Wunder’s excellent observation on Phil. 38 
holds good, that ‘when two or more things are mentioned which all. 
belong to some one genus, the Greeks are accustomed so to join the 
pronoun ἄλλος, by a sort of attraction, with that noun which indicates the 
species, that the meaning of the pronoun must be referred, not to the noun 
with which it is connected, but to the noun indicating the genus, and so 
that the noun with which ἄλλος is connected must be looked upon as con- 
taining an explanation of that pronoun, and of the substantive to which the 
meaning of the pronoun refers.’ So for example in Eur. Med. 297, χωρὶς 
γὰρ ἄλλης ἧς ἔχουσιν ἀργίας x.7.d., envy and the character of slothfulness 
are the two species of one genus, the two sorts of disadvantage under which 
oi περισσῶς σοφοὶ labour: and we may translate the pronoun in English, 
besides, in addition, over and above; ‘For not to mention the character 
of slothfulness which they have over and above, they incur &c.’”? Here 
(as ἄλλων follows its noun) render, from messengers at second hand, ie. 
from messengers over and above my own observation. 

8. Though self-satisfaction is among the faults of Oed., yet here he 
desires to inspire the suppliants with confidence in his power to help them. 
It is also the purpose of a Prologos to bring to the notice of the audience 
the leading characters by name. Hence the Priest repeats the name, 
Οἰδίπους, 14. || The order is καλ, O16. ὁ πᾶσι κλεινός, whom men entitle 
Ocdipus the all-renowned. Wis renown came from his victory over the 
Sphinx. See Introd. || πᾶσι is dat. ethicus, depending on κλεινός, ‘renowned 
in the estimation of 411. So 40, ὦ κράτιστον πᾶσιν Οἰδίπου κάρα. Ο, C, 
1446, ἀνάξιαι yap πᾶσίν ἐστε δυστυχεῖν. 

9. Οδά. now, with ἀλλά, dut or therefore, addresses specially the priest 
of Zeus, whose age, dignified form, attire, and position point him out as 
the leading personage. ὦ γεραιέ, aged sire, or (as J.), thou veneradle 
nian. || φράζε, explain. || πρέπων ἔφυς, thou art naturally fitted. φῦναι is 
often in periphrasis with a part.: 440, ἱμείρων ἔφυν, Phil. 88, χρήζων ἔφυν. 
See Periphrasis in Introd. ἔφυς, you were constituted by nature, therefore 
you are: almost invariable use of ἔφυν. Griffiths on Prom. 335. 

10. πρὸ τῶνδε, on the part of these, 1.6. as representing them. Cp. 
Ο. Ὁ. 811. || rive τρόπῳ καθέστατε, tn what mood ye are come. A question 
after φράζειν is always indirect. καθέστατε, sync. for καθεστήκατε 2nd p. pl. 
perf. (intrans.) of καθίστημι, to place, ‘ye have placed yourselves,’=ye are 
come. In 703 καθεστάναι is, ‘to stand in the position of,’ 20 de. 

11-13. Render: affrighted, or reposing tn the trust that 7 shall willingly 
give full assistance: yes,.f were hard-hearied otherwise, 72 not pitying a 
supplication such as thts, On the constructions in these lines, see Excur- 
sus II. || G. Wolff observes that the lines in the opening speech of Oed. 
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run thus: 3+23 3; 2+ 3: also that in the first 3 there is a prevalence of 
the palatal sounds 7, ¢, in the next 2 of the nasals μι ν. The middle 3, 
tender in feeling, bring out the gutturals y, x, along with the soft liquid A: 
in what follows there is first a prominence of the firm labials ᾧ, 7, while 
in the three closing lines, tender yet resolute, palatals again appear, 
strengthened by labials, and softened by vowels and diphthongs. No- 
where is found the canine letter 6 in its native roughness (ἔρρε, ἕρπε, Kfpes): 
either it is softened by a palatal before it (τροφή, τρόπῳ), or it makes a 
firm labial yet firmer (φράζε, πρέπων), or melts into a guttural (orépéavres, 
ἀρκεῖν), or it is smothered in soft vowels and diphthongs (karocxreipwv).— 
This observation does not indicate the process followed by the poet’s mind, 
but the result achieved by his fine ear and taste. 

14. The priest’s reply also begins with ἀλλά, well then. It implies that 
he has given attention to the words of Oed., but has something to add. 

I5. ὁρᾷς μὲν ἡμᾶς. The δὲ corresponding to this μὲν is in 1. 19, τὸ δ᾽ 
ἄλλο φῦλον. || ἡμᾶς is an instance of that attraction, so frequent in Greek 
poetry, by which a noun, which might be subject of a dependent clause, is 
drawn back to become the object of the principal clause: i.e. ὁρᾷς ἡλίκοι 
ἡμεῖς προσήμεθα becomes ὁρᾷς ἡμᾶς ἡλίκοι προσήμεθα. So 224-5, ὅστις 
ποθ᾽ ὑμῶν Λάϊον τὸν Λαβδάκου κάτοιδεν ἀνδρὸς ἐκ τίνος διώλετο stands for 
ὅστις ποθ᾽ ὑμῶν κάτοιδεν ἐκ τίνος ἀνδρὸς Adios ὁ Λαβδάκου διώλετο. || ἡλίκος, 
of what age, rel. pron. 

16, βωμοῖσι τοῖς σοῖς. The altar of Apollo Avxecos is the only one 
mentioned by name (910), as dyxioros. Hence Ritter believes it the only 
one in front of the palace, and takes the plural here in a sing. sense, 
like δόμοι, δώματα, &c. This is surely improbable. We cannot indeed 
say with certainty what other deities had altars here, though Pallas, 
Artemis, Dionysus, are the most likely names, being those invoked after- 
wards by the Chorus, as well as Zeus épxecos. Since the proscenium was 
narrow, and the Chorus not yet present, we may fairly suppose that 
the choral platform itself was occupied by some of the suppliants, and 
perhaps that even the thymele, or altar of Bacchus, at its northern ex- 
tremity, was among those here noticed. See Ae. Ag. 485 ἄς, || of μέν, 
some: i.e. the young children, here likened to newly-fledged birds, 
νεοσσοί. Cp. E. Herac. 240, βώμιος θακεῖς νεοσσῶν τήνδ᾽ ἔχων ὁμήγυριν. 

17- οἱ δὲ σὺν γήρᾳ βαρεῖς, others old and infirm: i.e. γήρᾳ ξυνόντες καὶ 
βαρυνόμενοι αὐτῷ. 

18. ἱερῆς. Attic form for nom. plur. of ἱερεύς. || ἐγὼ μὲν Ζηνός. This 
implies ἄλλοι δὲ ἄλλων θεῶν, which is left for the mind to supply. Zevs, 
gen. Ζηνὸς or Διός, || olde τ᾿ ἠθέων. See Lection. ὔθεος, Att. for Ion. ἠίθεος, 
a marriageable (but unmarried) youth. They were employed in temples, 
as Jon in the play of Euripides. 
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19. τὸ δ᾽ ἄλλο φῦλον. J. renders, ‘the rest of the folk.” So Ritter 
‘das and’re Volk’, and this seems to be the general view. I doubt its 
correctness. Can φῦλον stand for the population of a town? Would not 
πλῆθος be more likely? And is it imaginable that all Thebes was gone 
with ἱκετηρίαι (ἐξεστεμμένον) to supplicate in public places on the same day 
and at the same early hour (see 63) by common consent? Looking at the 
words τὸ ἄλλο, and considering that φῦλον implies a similarity of component 
persons, I cannot help suspecting that we ought to render—‘ the rest of 
our number’ (or ‘of our body’); and to understand that the priestly order 
in Thebes had organised a company of suppliants, consisting of themselves, 
of youths selected by themselves (λεκτοί), and of children, and so distributed 
and instructed these, that various parties should at the same time appear in 
suppliant guise at important points and places of the city; the principal 
troop, headed by the priest of Zeus, being destined for the royal palace. 

20. ἀγοραῖσι, in the market-sguares: dat. loci. The Agora, being the 
oldest part of an Hellenic city, naturally became the focus, not only of 
commercial, but of religious and political life. Here (say Guhl and Koner) 
even in Homer’s time the citizens assembled in consultation; hence it was 
supplied with seats: here were the oldest sanctuaries, here statues and 
altars of the gods: here were held the first festive games. Zeus, Hermes, 
Athene were its presiding deities (dyopata): Artemis is named at 161. [15 
usual form was a quadrangular court, surrounded by colonnades. See S. 
EL 7. || Παλλάδος διπλοῖς ναοῖς. Wedo not know which are meant, Pallas 
being worshipped at Thebes under various titles, as “Oyxa, Ἰσμηνία, 
Καδμεία, &c., we may suppose the first and third of these. || J. suggests 
that Soph., in mentioning ἔσο temples of Pallas, wished to remind the 
audience of those two at Athens, which stood on the Acropolis above the 
theatre: the Erechtheion, and the Parthenon. The Er. contained a temple 
of Pallas, besides which and her Parthenon, as the virgin goddess, she 
had also on that hill her great statue, as Polias, tutelar of the city. Steel 
says: ‘the ναὸς was that part of the temple which contained the altars and 
image of the deity, i.e. the shrine (cella, sacellum): ἱερὸν the whole build- 
ing ; τέμενος the sacred precinct round it := chancel, church, churchyard.’ 

21. ἐπ᾽ ᾿Ισμηνοῦ re μαντείᾳ σποδῷ. Ismenus, a Theban seer, gave his 
name to the river Ladon, 5. of Thebes. The temple of Ismenian Apollo 
there was oracular, divination being drawn from the sacrifices (ἐμπυρο- 
μαντεία). Cp. Ant. 1005 ἄς, where such omens are described. Hence 
μαντείᾳ σποδῷ the prophetic altar-ash. See Herod. vill. 132, and J.’s 
note on this place. 

23, 24. σάλος is the surge near to the land, πέλαγος, the open 
sea. || ἔτ᾽ οὐχ οἵα τε-- οὐκέθ᾽ οἵα τε (ἐστί) hath power no longer. οἷός Te= 
τοιοῦτος ὥστε. || φοινίου, deadly, lit. ‘bloody.’ Aj. 352, φοινίας ὑπὸ ζάλης. 
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25. φθίνουσα, wasting, decaying. κάλυξιν, ἀγέλαις, τόκοις are datives, 
both of manner and matter, describing in what the wasting consists. 
Herod. says (VI. 139), after the Pelasgi had slain their children and wives 
οὔτε γῆ καρπὸν ἔφερε οὔτε γυναῖκές Te καὶ ποῖμναι ὁμοίως ἔτεκον Kal πρὸ τοῦ. 

26. βουνόμοις -- βοῶν νεμομένων, of pasturing kine. || τόκος, travail, 
labour (of child-birth). Hesiod Op. D. 242, οὐδὲ γυναῖκες τίκτουσιν. 

27. ἄγονος, bringing not to birth, abortive, barren. { ἐν. Some would 
join this (as separated by tmesis) with oxjwas: but rather it is adverbial : 
at the same time, meanwhile. See 183, O. C. 55, Ant. 420, 1274, Tr. 207, 
Aj. 675. || θεός, the plague is deified, and called πύρφορος as bringing 
fever. 

28. σκήψας, swooping. σκήπτω, to strike, as a thunderbolt falling to 
earth, || ἐλαύνει, assatls, ravages. See 167-185. || Cp. the account of the 
plague of Athens in Thuc. 11. Lucr. v1. 

29. Thebes is called the home of Cadmus its founder. {| Observe 
the elision of ε in δὲ at the close of this verse: a liberty often taken by 
Soph., never by Aesch. or Eurip. See 785, 791, 1224, O. C. 17, Ant. 1031. 

30. “Acdns, Hades (Pluto), god of the shades below. 

31. ἰἐσούμενόν ce depends on κρίνοντες in 33. 

33. ouudopats, common events, in contradistinction to ξυναλλαγαῖς, 
visitations, or interventions in 34. 

35. ὅς ye (quippe qui) ἄς. seeing thou didst come to the city of Cadmus 
and loose off from us (ἐξέλυσας) ὅτε. 1.6. release us from. 

36. The σκληρὰ ἀοιδὸς (cruel songstress or poetess) is the Sphinx, whose 
riddle was in verse. See Excursus XI., and 391—398. 

27. Kal ταῦτα, and that too. So Ant. 322, El. 614. || οὐδὲν ἐξειδὼς 
πλέον, having gained no helpful information ; nothing more (πλέον) than 
you knew already. 

39. λέγει νομίζει θ᾽, Attic for λέγῃ vouify θ᾽, Pres. p. 2nd p.s. || Soph. 
has ἡμὶν as trochee 26 times, ὑμὶν 12; Aesch. and Eur. never. 

40. Οἰδίπον κάρα, a frequent periphrasis for a person dignified or beloved. 

41-45. Render these lines, αὐ we who are suppliants here beseech 
thee to find some help for us, whether thou hast learnt it from hearing any 
god's voice, or, it may be, from a man, since I perceive that experienced 
counsellors do also, most of any, keep alive the habit of conferring in 
counsel. On the just interpretation of this passage, so commonly and so 
grievously misinterpreted, see Excursus II. 

46, 47. ἴθι, imperat. of εἶμι, ibo. Here used interjectionally, on/ or 
up! || εὐλαβήθητι imper. aor. 1 pass. from εὐλαβέομαι : be well on thy guard 
(lest thy great renown be impaired). 

48. τῆς πάρος προθυμίας, gen. of cause; on account of thy former zeal. 
See 233. προμηθίας is an inferior reading. 
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49, 50. μεμνώμεθα. Subjunctive of μέμνημαι, Perf. of μνάομαι, gov. 
gen. || undauws κιτιλ. never let this be our remembrance of thy reign, that 
we stood upright at first, and fell afterwards. Cp. O.C. 174, μὴ δῆτ᾽ ἀδικηθῶ. 

51. ἀσφαλείᾳ. Dat. of manner: Ξε ἀσφαλῶς, or wore ἀσφαλῆ εἶναι. 

52. ὄρνιθι αἰσίῳ (alite fausto), with happy omen. Divination taken 
from birds was so usual a practice of Greeks and Romans, that dz7d became 
a common term for omen. Cp. Hor. C. i. 15, 5 mala avi. Aristoph. 
Av. 719—21, 

ὄρνιν τε νομίζετε πάνθ᾽ ὅσαπερ περὶ μαντείας διακρίνει" 
φήμη Ὑ ὑμῖν ὄρνις ἐστί; πταρμόν τ᾽ ὄρνιθα καλεῖτε, 
ξύμβολον ὄρνιν, φωνὴν ὄρνιν, θεράποντ᾽ ὄρνιν, ὄνον ὄρνιν. | 


τὴν τότε. See note on 1, τοῦ πάλαι. 

52. τανῦν-ενῦν. || ἴσος egual (to thy former self); thee own equal. 

56. Doubling of negatives in Greek commonly strengthens negation, 
as here; but cancels it in English. || Cp. Thucyd. vit 77, ἄνδρες yap 
πόλις Kal ov τείχη οὐδὲ νῆες ἀνδρῶν Keval. 

57. μὴ ξυνοικούντων ἔσω is an idiomatic Greek epexegesis of ἔρημος 
ἀνδρῶν, destitute of men (without any) Zo dwell with thee therein, \\ Her- 
mann says that this use of a participle with μὴ is scarcely ever to be found, 
except when a noun signifying action with negative result, as ἔρημος here, is 
placed instead of a verb. || Observe ἔσω for the more correct ἔνδον. 

58. γνωτὰ κοὐκ dyvwra. Of this idiom, so frequent in tragedy, J. says 
that it is used when the speaker feels that he has to contend against an 
impression existing in the minds of his hearers. I can only say that it is 
one of those forms which grew out of the love of epexegesis and emphasis 
common to Greeks and Orientals. See other instances, 63, 384, 1230, 
1275, O.C. 935, 1653, Tr. 962, Aj. 289, El. 865, 929, 1283. So in SS. 
‘live and not die.’ || On the forms γνωτός, γνωστός, see 361. 

59- ἱμείρω here with accus., elsewhere with gen. Middle ἱμείρεται with 
infin. is used 386. 

60-1. νοσοῦντες. nom. pendens, the construction changing to οὐκ ἔστιν 
ὑμῶν ὅστις. || ἐξ ἴσου ws ἔγὼ νοσεῖ, ἐξ as sick as Tam. ἐξ ἴσου an adverbial 
phrase formed by prep. and adj. Many such occur in Soph. 

62-3. εἰς ἕν᾽ ἔρχεται, comes home to each one μόνον καθ᾽ αὑτὸν touching 
himself alone. 

65. The suppliants had reached the palace at an early hour. {ὕπνῳ ¥ 
evdovra, a redundant expression resembling the construction of a cognate 
accus.; and needing no correction. Steel says: ‘‘ the addition of the noun 
strengthens the verb, as Verg. Aen. 1. 680 ‘somno sopitum.’ Comp. 344, 
1229. O.C, 1625, φόβῳ δείσαντας. The use of evéw for inaction is common. 
See 586.” 
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66. ἴστε. imperat. of οἶδα. || πολλὰ 1. 6, δάκρυα. || δακρύσαντα. <A par- 
tic, not an infin., follows verbs of seeing, hearing, knowing, &c. || δὴ 
strengthens daxp., having perhaps its original temporal force, ἤδη: it also 
strengthens such words as πολλά. 

67. With πολλὰ μὲν... πολλὰς δὲ cp. ὁμοῦ μὲν... ὁμοῦ δὲ 3, 4. || odovs 
ἐλθόντα, cognate constr. See 2, ἕδρας θοάξζετε. || wAavos, a Sophoclean 
noun: πλάνη being more usual. 

68. εὕρισκον. Elmsley and Schneidewin write ηὕρισκον, but later 
scholars, as Ellendt, prefer the form εὖ. See Curtius. 

7o-71. In spite of differing quantities, it is suggested that Πυθὼ had its 
name from πυθέσθαι. Cp. Aj. 608, didndov"Acday. See O. C. 486. 

71-2. 6 τι δρών, ἢ TL φωνῶν. Phil. gos, δρᾷς οὐδὲ φωνεῖς. On the 
true reading ῥυσοίμην (not puoaiunv) see Exc. Iv. Render J should rescue. 

73-5. These lines are very crabbed Greek, and cannot be rendered 
literally into good English. Ἦμαρ ἤδη can only mean ‘the present day,’ 
though a strange expression: and χρόνῳ can only mean ‘the time of 
Creon’s departure.’ The phrase λυπεῖ τί πράσσει finds a parallel in Aj. 
744, ὥστε μὶ ὠδίνειν τί φής. Tod εἰκότος πέρα is further defined by line 
following. Render freely: and the reckoning of time from that day to the 
present makes me painfully doubtful how he fares: for he ts away longer 
than I naturally expected, outstaying the time required. 

76-7. κακός, a dastard, unprincipled. || μὴ δρῶν, tf [fail to do. || δηλοῖ 
subjunctive for δηλόῃ. 

78-79. The approach of Creon is now signified to the priest by some 
of the suppliants. || εἰς καλόν, at the happy moment. Eur. H. F. 728, és 
καλὸν στείχει. Plato, Meno, go, Euthyd. 275. Ant. 386, εἰς δέον. || σύ 
Te εἶπας olde τε σημαίνουσι, lit. both thou hast spoken, and these make sign 
to me:=¢hou hast spoken at the happy moment when &c. || προσστείχοντα. 
See 66. προστείχοντα was a false reading retained by some editors; but 
corrected by Erf. Schaf. H. Wu., &c. 

80-81. “ὦναξ. The term ἄναξ, given throughout to Oed., is here 
applied to Apollo, at 284 to his seer Teiresias, at 85 to Creon. And at 
οἵα the Chorus are addressed as χώρας ἄνακτες. The word anciently meant 
one to whom any duty was assigned: as Ae. Pers. 378 κώπης ἄναξ, 307 
immidvaxres, So χειρώναξ," St. || εἰ yap, εἰ, εἴθε, O that, (it would be 
well if), have the force of the Lat. utinam, as well as ws, πῶς ἄν, and are 
joined with an optative, as with βαίη here. So in Latin Verg. Aen. VIII. 
560, O mihi praeteritos referat si Juppiter annos. Hor. 5. 11. 6, 8—1o, 
O si angulus ille proximus accedat...O si urnam argenti fors quae mihi 
monstret. || ἐν τύχῃ γέ τῳ (for τιν. The ye throws its emphasis on τύχῃ 
τῳ, as if it followed rw. Ae. Sept. 472, σὺν τύχῃ δέ τῳ. Cho. 138, σὺν 
τύχῃ τινί, 5. Aj. 853, σὺν τάχει τινί. Ellendt says ἐν τύχῃτεμετὰ τύχης. 

K. OE. 6 
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We might say τε σύν, as above. Other instances in Soph. of this almost 
redundant ἐν are El. 1141, ἐν ξέναισι χερσὶ κηδευθείς: Ant. 1093, σπῶντας 
ἐν χηλαῖσιν ἀλλήλους : Tr. 886, ἐν τομᾷ otddpov. Wunder says (on Phil. 
60) “ἐν with its case and also ἐκ with its case often=the case of the 
instrument (dat. Gr., abl. Lat.); ἐν indicating in what the power of action 
lies, ἐκ from what the power of action proceeds.’ || σωτὴρ as a fem. epithet 
occurs in Soph. only here; but in Phil. 1470, the nymphs are invoked 
σωτῆρας ἱκέσθαι. But Aeschylus uses σωτὴρ as a fem. adj. several times, 
as Ag. 664, τύχη σωτήρ. Euripides once, Med. 360, in whom we also find 
Ἕλλην γῆ I.T. 341. Ἕλλην στολή, Her. 130. || βαίη λαμπρὸς ὥσπερ 
ὄμματι-: β, λ. (ὦ τύχῃ τινὶ) ὥσπερ βαίνει λαμπρὸς ὄμματι; may he come as 
bright with some saving fortune as (he comes) with beaming eye. 

82-3. ἀλλά, nay. || εἰκάσαι, infin. used absolutely without ws, Zo 
make a guess, 1.6. seemingly. Cp. S. El. 410, δοκεῖν ἐμοί. || ἡδὺς i.e. 
βαίνει, he comes in gladness, i.e. ‘with glad tidings.’ || yap refers to a 
suppressed protasis, ef μὴ ἡδὺς ἔβαινε: for otherwise, else, οὐκ ἂν εἶἷρπε, 
he would not be approaching. See dvin Exc. XIv. || κάρα, accus. of respect, 
dep. on πολυστεφής, richly crowned, with gen. of fulness, παγκάρπου 
δάφνης, berry-laden bay. πᾶς in compos. has an intensive or superlative 
force. || Steel says: ‘Those only returned home crowned with chaplets 
who had received favourable answers from the oracle. If the answer was un- 
favourable, or if anything unfortunate happened on their return, they put off 
their chaplets. Thus in Eur. Hipp. 806, Theseus says, τί δῆτα τοῖσδ᾽ avé- 
στεμμαι κάρα πλεκτοῖσι φύλλοις, δυστυχὴς θεωρὸς ὦν; In Livy, XXIII. 11 
Fabius Pictor on his return to Rome from his embassy to Delphi says, ‘Se 
jussum ab templi antistite, sicut coronatus laurea corona et oraculum 
adiisset et rem divinam fecisset, ita coronatum navem ascendere, nec ante 
deponere eam, quam Romam pervenisset.’ ” 

84. ξύμμετρος (ἐστίν) ws κλύειν, lit. ‘he is within distance so as to 
hear ’=he ts within hearing. 

85. κήδευμα for κηδεστά (abstr. for concrete) Arnzsman by marriage, 
from the noun κῆδος, marriage-alliance, Aesch. Ag. The tragic poets are 
fond of applying abstract nouns, especially those formed from Ist pers. 
perf. pass., to persons. So Eur. Or. 477, κήδευμ᾽ ἐμόν, 1233, ὦ ξυγγένεια 
πατρὸς ἐμοῦ. Phoen. 291, and in this play 1, τροφή. 128, τυραννίδος 
οὕτω πεσούσης. Ant. 756, γυναικὸς ὧν δούλευμα. Eur. Bacch. 803, δουλείαις 
ἐμαῖς. Or. 928, τἄνδον οἰκουρήματα. Andr. 446, δόλια βουλευτήρια. The 
figure is in use among the Latins also: Verg. ΕΠ]. 7. 21, Nymphae, noster 
amor, Libethrides ; Ecl. 3, 66, meus ignis Amyntas: Cic. de Or. IIT. 42, 
quo item in genere et virtutes et vitia pro ipsis, in quibus illa sunt, 
appellantur. We also use the word relation for person as well as for 
thing. St. 
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87-8. Editors seem not to have observed that in these lines Soph., 
wishing to make Creon speak cheerfully, and to justify his bright 
countenance and chaplet of bay with berries, puts in his mouth a humorous 
play of words. He has to tell what is δύσφορον, 2/2 to bear (a pollution 
difficult to trace, a cruel expiation troublesome to apply), yet, he says, if 
this Aappen to turn out right, it will be all good hap. The δυσ- and the 
τύχη will not be δυστυχῆ, but altogether εὐτυχῆ. Shakespeare plays upon 
words with equal zest, as in Hamlet, ‘a little more than kin, and less than 
kind.’ || κατ᾽ ὀρθόν, adverbial phrase=dp@uws, also és ὀρθόν, O. C. 1034, 
δι’ ὀρθῆς (xvBepyycews) Ant. 994. || τύχοι ἐξελθόντα. See Periphrasis. ἢ} 
πάντα, adverbial, but may agree with τὰ δύσφορα. 

89. τοῦπος (τὸ ἔπος), the oracle. Tr. 822, τοὔπος τὸ θεοπρόπον. 

go. οὔτ᾽ οὖν προδείσας εἰμί, neither (because I am not bold) am JI 
therefore (οὖν) frightened before the time. See Part. and Periphr. 

92. With some adjectives, as ἕτοιμος, ἄξιος, ἱκανός, φροῦδος, the verb 
of being is constantly omitted: probably to denote continuousness of action. 

93. ἐς πάντας, before all. || The following construction=70 yap πένθος 
(δ φέρω) φέρω πλέον περὶ τῶνδε ἢ καὶ κιτιλ. The importance of πλέον is 
shown by its position before τὸ πένθος. 

95. λέγοιμ᾽ ἂν is a softened fut. (as 218, 281) deferentially used. 

98. ἀνήκεστον τρέφειν, nurture it till past cure: proleptic use of adj. 
which seems the right construction here. It would be past cure if the 
murderer of Laius were to die undiscovered and prospering. 

99. Τίς ὁ τρόπος τῆς ξυμφορᾶς - The usual rendering is: ‘what is the 
nature of the calamity (the wlacua)?’ But a question thus distinct seems to 
need a connecting δὲ or γάρ: and Creon only replies to ποίῳ καθαρμῷ; 
Hence I think τῆς ξυμφορᾶς -ετοῦ ξυμφέρεσθαι, what is the mode of com- 
pliance? O.C. 641, τῇδε yap ξυνοίσομαι. See 45. 

100-1. ἀνδρηλατοῦντας. Referred to ἡμᾶς ἄνωγεν in 96. This verb 
occurs in Ae. Ag, 1586, Eum. 221, Plato Rep. vill. 565 c. || φόνῳ 
φόνον πάλιν λύοντας, repaying (or atoning) death with death. Steel thinks 
the metaphor is from unweaving a web. Eur. Or. 593, μίασμα λῦσαι. 
This verb (to do away with) has also such objects as νεῖκος, πόνους. || ws 
K.T.r., seeing that this blood (φόνον) afflicts the city: acc. absolute. The 
metaphor (χειμάζει) is that of a storm-tossed vessel. On ws τόδ᾽ αἷμα cp. 
241, ws μιάσματος τοῦδ᾽ ἡμὶν ὄντος, also 354, 527. Thus ὅδε may refer 
to what immediately precedes, or to what next follows. 

102-4. γὰρ here may be yendered then. || ἀπευθύνειν, direct, govern, 
as a pilot steers a ship. See 695-6, 923. On πρὶν see Particles. 

105. axovwy (not ἀκούσας), the kearsay being continuous. || The merit 
of the reading γ᾽ ἐγώ is that the king, in his ignorance, distinguishes himself 
from Creon and the priests, saying, ‘Z never saw Laius, as you often did’. 

6—2 
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106-”, Some make τούτου θανόντος dep. on αὐτοέντας, but it is better 
as absolute gen. || ἐπιστέλλει 1.6, Φοῖβος. |} αὐτοέντης is again used by Soph. 
El. 264. The more common form (πολιτικώτερον, as Phrynichus calls it) 
is αὐθέντης, used by Ae. Eur. and the historians. || tevas=olrwes οὖν εἶσι, 
whoever they be. 

108-9. ol, article as demonstr. pron., ¢hey. || γῆς, gen. part. with adv. 
of place. || δυστέκμαρτος, hard to make out, dim. 


113. συμπίπτει (hist. pres.) meet with, Aj. 424, κακοῖς τοιοῖσδε συμπεπ- 
? 
τωκότα. 


114. θεωρός (see lex.): any missionary sent by his country for a 
religious purpose was so called, whether his destination were Delphi or 
any other oracular temple, or the public games. ἐκδημών, ‘ going (or 
being) abroad,’ as we say: travelling. || ws ἀπεστάλη, from the time he set 
out (ws=ex quo). 

117. See Lection. κατεῖδε (καθοράω). κατὰ compounded with a verb 
of seeing or hearing implies distinctness. || ὅτου Att. form for οὗτινος (from 
doris), dep. on ἐκμαθών. || ἐχρήσατ᾽ dv, und. τῇ μαθήσει. 

118-19. θνήσκουσι yap. The γὰρ refers to a supposed negative: zo! 
The verb is hist. pres. {εἶχε εἰδὼς φράσαι, was able to state from know- 
ledge, οὐδὲν ὧν εἶδε πλὴν ἕν, nought of what he saw save one thing. , Unless 
we suppose ὧν εἶδε a gen. of cause dep. on φόβῳ, flying in terror at what 
he saw. Some so construe: but I cannot adopt their view, though 
specious. 

120-3. πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν, lit. ‘might find out many things to 
learn’: 1.6. might procure much information. || ἀρχὴν βραχεῖαν, a mere 
starting-point. \| μιᾷ pwun, dy one man’s strength. || νιν ξξ αὐτόν. || We are to 
understand that the fugitive (who appears in 1117 as the shepherd entrusted 
with the exposure of the infant), ashamed of confessing that one man had 
defeated five, ascribed the death of Laius to a band of robbers, and after- 
wards, recognising in Oed. the murderer, entreated Jocasta to send him 
away from Thebes, without giving his motive. See 756—766. I cannot 
suppose, with Bothe, that he had made known to her the guilt of Oed. 
He kept his own counsel, as he had done about sparing the infant. |! Steel 
says of σὺν πλήθει χερῶν : ““Σὺν here, as also in the next line, ξὺν ἀργύρῳ, 
gives a meaning somewhat different from the dative of the instrument, and 
is rather dy the assestance of, than by means of, as σὺν Θεῷ, with Goa’s 
assistance. So also Phil. 1335, τὰ Πέργαμα ξὺν τοῖσδε τόξοις ξύν τὶ ἐμοὶ 
πέρσας φανῇς. But the distinction cannot be expected to be always very 
apparent. In English we commonly use with to express a mean or instru- 
ment, whilst the Romans in that sense carefully avoided cum, which always 
denoted accompaniment, though σὺν and witk by no means do so neces- 
sarily.” 
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124-5. ὁ λῃστής, the robber, poet. sing., adopted by Soph. for an 
evident purpose: would then any robber have gone to so daring a length, 
unless some intrigue were being carried on with bribery from this city 
(Thebes). The verb πράσσω is used in a similar sense of unfair dealing, 
Aj. 445-6, γῦν δ᾽ αὖτ᾽ ᾿Ατρεῖδαι φωτὶ παντούργῳ φρένας ἔπραξαν. There is 
no allusion to Creon here, as some suggest. The king does not suspect 
him before he has heard Teiresias. 

126. δοκοῦντα ταῦτ' ἦν, such opinions were afioat, 

128-09. τυραννίδος, ‘monarchy,’ for monarch. || ἐμποδὼν εἶργε, stood in 
the way and hindered you, tour ἐξειδέναι, from fully detecting this crime. 

130-1. ποικιλῳδός (ποικίλα ἀείδουσα) Σφίγξ, the riddling Sphinx, 
προσήγετο, was obliging us, μεθέντας Tapavyn τὸ πρὸς ποσὶ σκοπεῖν, to let 
alone things cut of sight, and regard what was close (lit. at our feet : we 
should say ‘close at hand’), Causation (3rd use of middle voice) is con- 
tained in the verb προσήγετο. 

132. ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς ... φανῶ, L will start afresh and bring them into 
sight again. ἐξ ὑπ. is adverbial. φανῶ (τἀφανῆ), ‘what was out of sight 
then I will bring into sight again now: 1.6. I will revive the inquest con- 
cerning the death of Laius.’ || αὔτ᾽ Ξε αὐτά, then. 

134. ἔθεσθε τήνδ᾽ ἐπιστροφὴν πρὸ τοῦ θανόντος, have paid this 
attention to the dead man’s cause. ‘Though Creon has only reported the 
oracle and the facts respecting Laius, Oedipus already regards him as a 
leader in the movement, and is thus prepared to imagine him afterwards a 
conspirator with Teiresias against himself. 

136. τιμωροῦντα, redressing or avenging, with dat. In 140 this verb, 
with accus. (¢we), means, ἐσ wreak wrath upon. 

137-40. τῶν ἀπωτέρω. See τοῦ πάλαι, 1. || τάχ᾽ ἂν... ἄν. See Part. 

143. ἵστασθε, for ἀνίστασθε, rise up. 

144-6. ἄλλος δὲ.. δράσοντος, let some one else collect hither the people 
of Cadmus, saying that I shall do all. \\ Any translation, which throws σὺν 
τῷ θεῷ into parenthesis, fails to bring out the force of the passage, which 
lies in those words. Oed.is meant to say: ‘we are now altogether in the 
god’s hands, and, whether we are to prove fortunate or the reverse, depends 
upon him, and him alone’. Here, as everywhere, Soph. brings into strong 
relief the two really inconsistent features in the king’s character and 
conduct: (1) he is blindly self-confident (ὡς πᾶν ἐμοῦ Spacovros), and yet 
(2) he has the most entire pious confidence in Apollo, who is all the while 
working his ruin. So he said 76-7, κακὸς μὴ δρών ἂν εἴην πάνθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν 
δηλοῖ θεός. 

148. καί, emphatic: we did in fact come hither. \\ ἐξαγγέλλεται, 
sends to announce, third sense of the middle voice: that of indirect agency: 
causation of action. 
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II. PARODOS. (151—2I!I5.) 


(Outline.) Oedipus retires into the palace through the central door: 
Creon, probably, through that on its western side. The procession of 
suppliants, reforming itself, leaves the theatre by its former route. After 
a short pause, the Chorus enters the orchestra through the same passage 
(parodos). It consists of 15 Theban councillors, elderly but hale men. In 
three ranks, of five each, they march, preceded by a flute-player, under 
the seats of the spectators (θέατρον or xotAov), probably singing on their 
way the first strophe, after which they ascend the choral platform, where 
they form themselves into two semichoruses, divided by the thymele, or 
altar of Dionysus; and, turning their faces to the spectators, sing the rest 
of their opening song, which bears the name Parodos (entrance song), 
and is in its nature a Paean. It contains three strophes, each with its 
correspondent antistrophe. Knowing, from the messenger, that they are 
sent for to hear an oracle which has arrived from Delphi, in the first 
strophe they express their anxious curiosity respecting its purport. In its 
antistrophe they invoke the protection of three deities, revered as ἀλεξί- 
κακοι (averrunci), averters of evil. These are Pallas Athene, Artemis, and 
Apollo. The second strophe, and its antistrophe, describe and deplore in 
melancholy strains the affliction caused by the raging pestilence. In the 
third strophe and antistrophe the old men resume prayerful invocation. 
Impersonating the cruel plague under the title of the war-god Ares, they 
entreat Athene to defeat and drive him from the land, again desiring the 
help of Phoebus and Artemis, besides that of Zeus the Thunderer himself. 
And finally they implore their native Theban deity, Dionysus or Bacchus, 
to join this alliance against a deity so disesteemed among gods. 

A limited Doric dialect was used in Choral Odes by the Attic poets. 
Hence (in strophe 1 of Parodos), ddverés for 75., τᾶς for τῆς, ἔβας for ἔβης, 
Δάλιε for Δη.. Παιὰν for -wv, φάμα for φήμη. 

On the Choric Metres see Metrical Appendix. 


(Notes). 151. Διὸς φάτι. The Delphic oracle was that of Zeus: Ae. 


Eum. 17-19, τέχνης δέ νιν (Φοῖβον) Ζεὺς ἔνθεον κτίσας φρένα ἵζει rérap- 
τον τόνδε μάντιν ἐν θρόνοις, Διὸς προφήτης δ᾽ ἐστὶ Λοξίας πατρός. φάτις is 
the oracular answer, afterwards called φάμα, So Verg. Aen. 111. 251, quae 
Phoebo Pater omnipotens, mihi Phoebus Apollo praedixit. Again Eum. 
594, O. C. 623, 793. It is remarkable that the same terms which Aes- 
chylus applies to Phoebus with respect to Zeus, are applied by Pindar to 
Teiresias, Nem. 1. go, Atos ὑψίστου προφάτης ἔξοχος, ὀρθόμαντις Τειρεσίας. 
| τίς ποτε; of what nature, I wonder. || πολυχρύσου. Delphi is so 
called from the magnificent presents made to the shrine, and from the 
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treasures deposited there by many commonwealths. See Eur. Ion 54—6; 
Herod. I. 50; Pausan. Phoc. g. Soph. has borrowed the epithet from 
Hom. X. 46, where it is applied to Mycenae. Ἐς. Andr. 2, σὺν πολυχρύσῳ 
χλιδῃ," = St. 

152. “Πυθώ, -ods, Πυθών, -Gvos, are variant forms. (So Tudds and 
Τυφών). This was the oldest name of the district of Phocis at the foot of 
Parnassus, in which lay the town of Delphi; it was also the oldest name of 
the town itself. But Homer and Hesiod speak of the district alone: 1]. p’. 
519, Πυθῶνά τε πετρήεσσαν. It first appears as a town in Herod. I. 54, 
and Pind. Ol. vit, 10.’ St. 

153. “Θήβας. <Accus. of place after verb of motion (ἔβας), poetic, 
especially epic. The name of this city is used both in sing. and plur. by 
Homer and Sophocles. Aeschylus uses the word only once, and that in 
the plural, Pers. 36. In his Theban play he only uses Κάδμου πόλις and 
Καδμεῖοι. Eurip. uses it as plural always in iambics (except in a fragm.) 
and singular in choric parts. In Attic prose it is always plural. There 
were three cities of this name: one in Asia Minor, Θήβη ὑποπλακίη; a 
second in Egypt, Θηβαι ἑκατόμπυλοι; the third, the capital of Boeotia, 
OnBa ἑπτάπυλοι. Μυκήνη and Πλαταία are singular in the earlier writers, 
plural in the later, the Attic; except in choric Greek, as Iph. A. 265, 
Iph. T. 846, where alone Eurip. has Μυκήνη in the singular.’ St. |] éxré- 
Tapa φοβερὰν φρένα : my timid heart is on the stretch (to learn). This I 
regard as the best punctuation—making δείματι πάλλων intrans. while 7 
guiver with alarm; "Inte Δάλιε Παιάν, O Leian, O Delian Healer, ἀμφὶ cot 
ἁζόμενος, musing on thee with holy awe. Here I place a colon, regarding 
ἔκτεταμαι.. ἁξόμενος as parenthetic, and τί moe x.7.’. as depending on 
εἶπέ μοι. ἐκτέταμαι is perf. p. of ἐκτείνω : L am stretched (on the rack of 
anxiety). φρένα 15 acc. of respect. φρὴν properly means the midriff, i.e. 
the muscle which separates the heart and viscera: hence Aesch. Prom. 881, 
Kpadia δὲ φόβῳ φρένα λακτίζει. See Excursus V. 

154. Παιάν, for Παιών, Apollo’s title as the healing god: Δάλιος, his 
title as born (with Artemis) of Λατώ (Latona) in the isle Delos: of éjtos 
Steel says: ‘Soph. uses éjios three times: twice as an epithet of Apollo, 
here and 1096, but in 173 we have lytwy καμάτων, applied to the pains of 
child-birth. He seems to derive it from 24 iq, just as evios in 211 comes 
from the Bacchic shout evo?t, and is applied to Dionysus (Bacchus). The 
exclamation ¢ seems to have been expressive of grief, as well as of joy and 
triumph. We need not wonder therefore that Apollo is called ijios, as 
being both the author and the stayer of pestilence. See Hom. IL a, and 
Callimachus, Hymn. ad Apoll. ror, ly iy, παιήον᾽ ἀκούομεν. Παιήων 
is the Epic and Ionic form of παιάν, as the healing god, and as the 
paean. 
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155-. afduevos. See in the lex. dfouat, root ἀγ-, shown in ἄγιος. 
Hom. 1]. ξ΄, 261, dfero yap μὴ νυκτί θοῇ ἐπιθύμια epdo. ἘΣ. Herac. 600 
δυσφημεῖν yap ἄζομαι θεάν. Alc. 326. |] χρέος τε χρῆμα, thing, purpose. 
KE. H. F., τί καινὸν ἦλθε τοῖσδε δώμασιν χρέος ; || περιτελλομέναις wpars 
(A. Av. 696). Ina pure Greek writer wpa never means hour, only season. 
|| νέον ἢ π. ὦ. πάλιν 3 novel, or brought back in the revolution of seasons, 
so that πάλιν επάλιν ἐπαμελθόν, This interpr. I am glad to restore to its 
true author, G. Wolff. The old view made νέον -- νῦν now, and π. ὦ, 
Todw=vrecurring in the revolution of seasons hereafter. [{ μοι 15 in the nature 
of an ethic dative. 

158. The oracle is called ‘daughter of Hope,’ because those who con- 
sulted the god did so zz hofge of obtaining a favourable answer. 

159. Elmsley edits κεκλομένῳ to agree with wor, but the nom. κεκλό- 
μενος is one of the constructions called ἀνακόλουθα (unconsecutive). They 
refer πρὸς τὸ ὑπονοούμενον, i.e. to something which the mind must supply. 
Limplore you to appear, is what the poet had in mind here. So Plato Legg. 
VI. p. 286, θνητὸς ὧὠν---σμικρόν τινα χρόνον πόνος αὐτῷ παραμενεῖ πάμπολυς. 
κεκλόμενος (see κέλομαι in lex.) is used as a present, though ἐκεκλόμην or 
κεκλόμην, 15 a syncopated aorist with reduplication in Homer. | It is 
improbable that Soph. would write such a word as ἄμβροτε in two con- 
tiguous lines, having no need to do so, even though the second line is in 
the antistrophe. But I cannot suppose that he, a most patriotic Athenian, 
would apply the epithet ‘immortal,’ dignified enough for φάμα, to the great 
goddess Pallas, daughter of Zeus, and tutelar of Athens. Here then I find 
a grievous blot; and I look about for its cause and its correction. Both are, 
I think, soon discernible. Nobody can be familiar with the habits of 
scribes and scholiasts in the decline of learning, without noticing their 
restless endeavour to hunt out passages which are, or seem to be, 72 pari 
materia, and to assimilate them by transferring to the one the phrases of 
the other. Thus in the Agamemnon, the words ἐπ᾽ ᾿Αλεξάνδρῳ are foisted 
into anapaests where they ought not to be, because they afterwards appear 
in anapaests where they have their fitting place. So here, some meddling 
scribe discovers that Pallas in 187 is addressed ὦ χρυσέα θύγατερ Διός. He 
takes a fancy to the word θύγατερ, and strives to replace it here: but this 
he can only do by finding for ’A@dva some trochaic epithet, beginning with 
avowel. ἄμβροτ᾽, of the previous verse, stares him in the face. If φάμα 
is immortal, so by prior claim is Athene; and down goes ἄμβροτ' into 
the MS., dribbling afterwards into cod. L. and its copies. But I 
think his transposing mania did not rest there. If he liked θύγατερ, he 
liked xpucéa as well, and could not have too much of that exquisite 
Pindaric epithet. So, finding φιλίας, an epithet of Hope, in the verse 
from which he had pilfered duBpore, this busy corrector substituted χρυσέας. 
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Moved by these probabilities, I have suggested, without editing, φιλίας 
and Διὸς ἔκγονε, Παλλὰς. The fitness of the latter will perhaps commend 
it to those who feel the badness of duBpore. Cp. O.C. 1090, σεμνά re παῖς 
Παλλὰς ᾿Αθάνα. The former may not find equal favour: for Soph. was 
quite at liberty to call Hope xpucéa. But my suspicion will remain. I 
agree with those scholars who, as Ellendt, think that Soph. follows Pindar, 
as to the doubtful quantity of the first syll. in χρύσεος. 

160. “γαιάοχον. Usually this epithet is in a wider sense applied to 
Poseidon; once to Zeus: here alone it is transferred to Artemis in the re- 
stricted sense of πολιοῦχος, guardian of the land (οἵ Boeotia), in which 
character she had a temple at Thebes, as Pausanias, Boeot. c. 17, mentions. 
Plutarch also in Aristides c. 20 says of a certain Euchidas, who ran from 
Plataea to Delphi, to fetch light from the sacred fire, and back again before 
sunset, rooo stadia in one day, that the Plataeans buried him in the temple 
of Artemis Eucleia, the name of Eucleia, he adds, being given by most 
persons to Artemis, though some make her to be a daughter of Hercules 
and Myrto. An altar and statue were erected to her in every ἀγορά, and 
sacrifices offered to her by those who were about to enter into the state of 
matriage. St. || ἀδελφεὰ is the ancient and poetic form for ἀδελφή. 
Elsewhere in ancient poetry the title of szster is given to Artemis only in 
reference to her brother Apollo. ! 

161. κυκλόεντ' ἀγορᾶς θρόνον for κυκλοέσσης ἀ. O., seat in the centre of 
the agora, as in Phil. 1123 πολιᾶς πόντου θινὸς for πολιοῦ π. 6. by a 
transposition of epithets frequent in the tragic poets. Ant. 793, νεῖκος ἀνδρῶν 
ξύναιμον. Eur. H. F. 396, χρυσέων πετάλων ἄπο μηλοφόρον χερὶ καρπὸν 
ἀμέρξων. || As to the form of the ἀγοραΐ, J. justly says the word κύκλος 
(encircling boundary) does not define that form to be necessarily circu- 
lar. See Eur. Or. gig, ὀλιγάκις ἄστυ κἀγορᾶς χραίνων κύκλον, Hom. 
Il. σ΄. 504, elar’ ἐπὶ ξεστοῖσι λίθοις, ἱερῷ evi κύκλῳ: Neue takes it to mean 
‘full of κύκλοι, bands of people surrounding the altar. So Simonides in 
Anthol. Pal. vi. 211, Λητοΐδην ἀγορῆς καλλίχορον πρύτανιν. The meaning 
of the expression is not free from doubt. || On θάσσει θρόνον see 2, note on 
ἕδρας Ooafere. It virtually implies being worshipped: Eur. Ion 1618, és 
θρόνους ἵζου παλαιούς. || εὐκλέᾶ is poetic for εὐκλεᾶ (εὐκλεέα). So Pind. Ol. 
VI. 75. 

164. ἀλεξίμοροι -- ἀλεξίκακοι, Or ἀλεξητήριοι, OY ἀποτρόπαιοι, averrunci. 

16%. ὕπερ, in resistance to, or to avert, προτέρας ἄτας, a former bale, 
meaning the Sphinx: a better construction than that which writes ὑπερορ- 
νυμένας, making the gen. abs. So 187 ὧν ὕπερ. Aesch, Sept. 112 δουλο- 
σύνας ὕπερ. || ὀρν. πόλει, rushing on the city. 

166. ἠνύσατ' ἐκτοπίαν, ye despatched out of the region. || φλόγα 
πήματος-- φλογερὸν πῆμα. So Cic. has incendium invidiae, Cat. I. 11: 
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flamma invidiae, de Or. iii. 3. Cp. 833 κηλῖδα συμφορᾶς. || εἴ ποτε... ἔλθετε 
καὶ νῦν. With this form cp. Dem. Ol. I. 4, καὶ τῷ πολέμῳ προσέχετε, 
εἴπερ ποτέ, καὶ νῦν. Aristoph. P. 302, ὦ Πανέλληνες, βοηθήσωμεν, εἴπερ 
πώποτε. 

167. ὦ πόποι. These two words are generally found together, always 
so in Homer: which gives some countenance to the interpretation based 
upon the testimony of Plutarch, Vol. 11. p. 22, Δρύοπες δὲ πόπους τοὺς 
δαίμονας (καλοῦσι). Eustathius ad Il. α΄. p. 98 ult., and the Etym. Mag. 
confirm this. See Blomf. Gloss. on Agam. 1039 (1072). Lycophron’s use 
of the word only proves that the Dryopian derivation was fashionable in 
his time. Aeschylus uses the word without ὦ, Ag. 1072, ὀτοτότοτοϊ, πόποι, 
δᾶ. It is an exclamation either of surprise, sorrow or anger; strazge! 
dreadful! alas! shameful! || ἀνάριθμα. Sophocles uses both this form and 
ἀνήριθμος in chorica: ἀνήριθμος alone in iambics. Aesch. uses ἀνήριθμον 
once in iambics, Prom. go, never ἀνάριθμον. Eurip. ἀνάριθμος once only, 
and that in iambics, Bacch. 1335. He uses however avapiOuyros twice, in 
iambics, Ion 837, Hel. 1679. 

169. στόλοςτε λαὸς here, as in El. 749, στρατός. It may mean not 
only people, but ‘all I have’—persons, live stock, land. || φροντίδος ἔγχος, 
qeapon of thought, i.e. weapon furnished by thought, a bold phrase, 
meaning @ plan to avert calamity. 

171. ἀλέξεται fut. m. from ἀλέκω.. See lex. 

172. κλυτᾶς χθονός. κλειτὸς and κλυτὸς are both used by Homer as 
laudatory epithets,. eveat, excellent, &c.; as ‘worthy to be celebrated,’ rather 
than as being really so. Buttm. Lexil. p. 384. So here we might give it 
the meaning /erti/e, that being the character for which land would be cele- 
brated. || For τόκοισιν I read τεκοῦσαι. See Lection. 

174. ἰηΐων καμ. ἀνέχουσι, recover not from their shrieking pains: 
i.e. they die in child-bed. Some (Schneidewin followed by J.) take the 
sense to be, ‘are not raised from their throes by births, i.e. do not bring 
forth living babes, but remain ἄγονος, without offspring. I decidedly prefer 
the former view. || Huschke on Tibullus 11. 5. ΟἹ compares Herod. 111. 68, 
A. Pac. 1320, Aesch. Eum. 938, and mentions that the ancients in their 
solemn prayers united these three points as of the greatest importance to 
public well-being ; fruitfulness in the earth, in cattle, and in women. 

175-8. ἄλλον ἄλλῳ, one upon (or after) another. The πρὸς in προσί- 
dois may, as J. says, soften the bold constr. Steel cites 5. El. 235, τίκτειν 
σ᾽ ἄταν dras. J. adds Eur. Hel. 195, δάκρυα δάκρυσι. || ἂν προσίδοις. See 
Tr. 2, ἂν ἐκμάθοις, where Brunck treats of this use of the 2nd pers. || ἅπερ 
εὔπτερον ὄρνιν, like a fleet-winged bird. This image refers merely to rapidity, 
that of the fire to violence also. We are not to think, with the Schol., of 
birds crowding one upon another in their flight, nor of the multitude of the 
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dead being too great to be consumed by the funeral fires, as in Thuc. 11. 52, 
and his imitator, Lucretius vI. 1276. This last idea is too much in detail 
for poetry. With the image of the bird cp. Eur. Hipp. 827, ὄρνις yap 
ὡς τις ἐκ χερῶν ἄφαντος εἶ πήδημ᾽ és" Acdov κραιπνὸν ὁρμήσασά μοι. And with 
that of the fire, Hec. 607, ἀκόλαστος ὄχλος ναυτική τ᾽ ἀναρχία κρείσσων πυρός. 
|| ἀμαιμακέτου, irresistible, by reduplication from ὥμαχος. || ἀκτὰν πρὸς ἑσπέ- 
pov θεοῦ. We have ᾿Αχέροντος ἀκτὰν in Ant. 817, and ᾿Αχέροντος ἀκτὰν 
παρ᾽ εὔσκιον in Pind. Pyth. ΧΙ. 33. The expression ἕσπερος θεὸς is applied 
by no one else to Pluto. The idea is taken probably from the notion of 
darkness being connected with sunset and the west. θεοῦ is here a mono- 
syllable. 

179. ὧν πόλις ἀνάριθμος ὄλλυται, 2” countless numbers of whom the 
city is perishing. Matthiae thinks this=ot ἐν τῇ πόλει ἀνάριθμοι ὄλλυνται. 
Tr. 247, χρόνος ἀνήριθμος ἡμερῶν. ἘΠ. 231, ἀνάριθμος ὧδε θρήνων. 

180. For νηλέα I read vexpd. See Lection, and add, that νηλής 
unpitzed is without authority. In Aeschylus and in Euripides only νηλὴς 
occurs, and that once only in each, Prom. 42, and Cycl. 368, in the sense 
merciless; νηλεῶς, mercilessly, is twice in Aeschylus, Prom. 248, Cho. 234. 
γένεθλα, her children. || θαναταφόρα, death-spreading i.e. by infection. 
[ ἀνοίκτως, weth none to mourn them. 

181-5. ἐν adverbial, among them. || ἄλοχοι, young wives, distingu. 
from πολιαὶ ματέρες. || ἐπὶ desides, adverbial. || ἀκτὰν παρὰ βώμιον, by the 
altar-steps. ἀκτά, an elevated edge, here ἃ step. Aesch. Cho. 722, ἀκτὴ 
χώματος. N. reads ἀχὰν παραβώμιον. 

Since the foregoing was written, I have gained a new and as it seems 
to me a better view of this place, which has led me to read ἕδραν rapa- 
βώμιον for ἀκτὰν παραβώμιον, and in 145 ἐπιστεφανοῦσι, for ἐπιστοναχοῦσι 
of codd. See it explained and defended in Lection. || πόνων, gen. causae 
dep. on ixernpes. 

186. λάμπει sounds clear: so 473, ἔλαμψε φάμα, ἀχὼ τηλεφανὴς in 
Phil. 189; what belongs to the sense of sight being transferred to that of 
hearing. || ὅμαυλος, 27 unison, here=oupyeyns, intermingled. Cp. with 
the whole line 5, ὁμοῦ δὲ παιάνων τε καὶ στεναγμάτων. 

187. ὧν ὕπερ, fo save us from these things. See ἅτας ὕπερ 165. 

189. εὐῶπα, properly Jeautiful in countenance, as in Antig. 530, Téy- 
γουσ᾽ εὐῶπα παρειάν, here joyous. Aesch. Cho. 467, εὔμορφον κράτος. 969, 
τύχᾳ δ᾽ εὐπροσωποκοίτᾳ. 

1006. Ἄρεα. Nom. “Apys and ΓΑρευς, The latter is the old form re- 
tained in Aeolic. From "Ἄρευς comes gen. "Apeos and”Apnos, Attic “Apews, 
dat. “Apet and “Apni., Att. “Ape. acc. “Apna. From “Apys, the Attic acc. 
“Apn, "Apea, and” Apny (see Pors, ad Phoen. 134; Dindorf edits “Apn), Voc. 
“Apes. The ist syllable is long in Il. €. 827, 829, yet short in ε΄. 824, 830, 
and generally, even in Homer, It is always short in Attic. Ἄρεα here is 
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either the pestilence itself, so called from its destructive effects, or the god 
Mars, considered as he was by the ancients as the author not merely of 
wars but of every kind of calamity, especially pestilential diseases. The 
first sense is right, as the distinctive attribute ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων clearly shows. 
The plague is personified as an unarmed Mars, with all the destructive 
power of that god. || μαλερός (see lex.), fierce, violent, used of fire in Hom. 
Hence, Aesch. Cho. 325, πυρὸς μαλερὰ γναθός. This may justify us in ren- 
dering it fevy here. || ἄχαλκος dow. Ξε ἄτερ χαλκέων aor. S. El. 36, ἄσκευος 
ἀσπίδων. 1002, ἅλυπος ἄτης. O. C. 677, 786. 

101. περιβόατος-Ξ- περιβοῶν according to Musgr., who takes it actively, 
as ἄψαυστος éyxous, 969. But though such verbals are often active (see 
Pors. on Hec. 1117) they are usually passive. Here render amzd surround- 
ing cries (i.e. of woe). φλέγει ἀντιάζων, encounters and inflames me. 

192. vwricat. The only resource hitherto suggested to obtain a 
grammatical construction in this long sentence, is to supply δὸς mentally 
from πέμψον in 189: δὸς Ἄρεα νωτίσαι x.7.X. That Soph. would leave 
such a gap in the nexus of his language, is highly improbable; and the 
manifest corruptness of mss. which offer ἄπουρον or ἔπουρον in 194, prompts 
us to look for a governing verb in that place. This I think suitably and 
probably found in ἐξόρισον. We gain the construction ἐξόρισον re πάτρας 
νωτίσαι παλίσσυτον δράμημα τὸν μαλερὸν “Apea, os viv κιτιλ, and drive to 
make a rapid retreat from our country’s borders that fiery Ares, who now 
ἃς. We have also gained a word admirably conspiring with πέμψον, 
and corresponding metrically with the antistrophic ᾿Αρτέμιδος. || vwricas 
mad. dp. is an instance of cognate accus. The verb is intrans. in Eur. 
And, 1141, πρὸς φυγὴν ἐνώτισαν. In Phoen. 654 it is trans., meaning ‘to 
cover the back ;’ see Herc. F. 362. It is also trans. in Ae. Ag. 286, πόντον 
ὥστε νωτίσαι, so as to skim the sea. See ἐξορίζω in lex. 

194-5. That μέγαν θάλαμον ᾿Αμφιτρίτας the great chamber of Ampht- 
trite (spouse of Poseidon) means the Atlantic Ocean is amply proved by 
J., who cites (besides Eur. Hipp. 3, τερμόνων τ᾽ ᾿Ατλαντικῶν), Herod. 1. 
202, Plat. Phaedo 109, E. Herc. F. 234, ὥστ᾽ ᾿Ατλαντικῶν πέρα φεύγειν ὅρων 
ἂν. 

τρ6--7. The Black Sea (its modern name) is here called τὸν ἀπόξενον 
ὅρμον, the roadstead that keeps strangers aloof, probably on account of the 
savage tribes on its coasts, not of its navigation. Hence perhaps Soph. 
introduces it as Θρῴκιον κλύδωνα. Ata later time, when Greek colonies, 
like Byzantium, grew and prospered there commercially, its old name 
“Aéevos (=amogevos) was changed to Ἐὔξεινος the Euxine. J. cites the well- 
known lines of Ovid, who was banished to Tomi on that coast; Trist. rv. 
4, 55.: frigida me cohibent Euxini litora ponti: dictus ab antiquis Axenus 
ille fuit. 
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198-9. This is another grossly corrupt passage, which I have tried to 
restore by two emendations, στέλλειν for τέλει and εὔχεται for ἔρχεται. See 
Lection. As written in mss., it produces an absurdly incoherent sequence 
of thought in the passage 187—202. That passage, abridged, runs thus : 
“Ὁ Pallas, help us, and drive far away the pestilential Ares (for, whatever 
night leaves undone, day follows to complete); him, O Zeus, destroy beneath 
thy thunderbolt.” J., the latest editor, has not made any attempt to 
explain what nexus the parenthesis, with its ydp, has with the context 
before and after it; or what just link of thought it forms between the two. 
What, as it strikes me, ought to be at once apparent to any logical mind is 
this :—the parenthesis, so construed, must be corrupt: for no subject can 
be reasonably conceived in it except that same Ares, who is spoken of im- 
mediately before, and immediately after it. With this conviction I turn to 
the parenthesis, and perceiving at once that τέλει, its first word, ought to 
give place to an infin. {as J. has perceived). I discern also (what he has 
not seen) that the principal verb must have “Apys for its subject, or nothing 
is done for the sense. But ἔρχεται is a bad verb for this purpose, not only 
because it does not take an infin., but also because Ares is at work all 
along, and cannot well be said ἐσ come to finish in the day what night may 
leave undone. This perception at once suggests the true reading εὔχεται, 
which is good both for Ares as its subject, and for an infin. following. 
The metrical inadequacy of τελεῖν finally makes itself clear, and this leads 
to the detection of στέλλειν, as the only word which satisfies both sense 
and metre. The darkness thus becomes light. For if night spare aught, 
this he boasts to despatch (ἀκτὰν πρὸς ἑσπέρον θεοῦ) during the day: én’ 
ἦμαρ has this meaning. Soph. Fragm. Thyest. xiv. 250, τῇδε Βάκχειος 
βότρυς ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ ἔρπει. See Lection and Stud. Soph. Part 11, p. 45. Cp. 
evéerac read by most edd. for ἔρξεται 8go. || εἰ with subjunctive is well 
established in tragedy. See 874, ὕβρις ef πολλών ὑπερπλησθῇ μάτην. Ο. (, 
1443, εἴ σου orepnOw. Aesch. Eum. 234, ef προδώ of’ ἑκών. 

201. νέμων. See 237 κράτη τε καὶ θρόνους νέμω, Aj. 1015 ws τὰ σὰ 
κράτη θανόντος καὶ δόμους νέμοιμι σούς. 

202. φθίσον. φθίσω and ἔφθισα, from φθίω, are transitive. 

203. Δύκει᾽ ἄναξ, Under this title of Lyceus, Apollo is frequently re- 
presented by the tragic poets in his character of a destroyer. See Aesch. 
Sept. 145. καὶ σὺ, Λύκει᾽ ἀναξ, λύκειος γενοῦ στρατῷ daly, with Blomfield’s 
note on Ag. 1257. And in their minds it is evidently connected with some 
tradition like the Sicyonian (see Pausan. Corinth. c. 9, where Apollo is said 
to have recommended that the bark from a log of some unknown wood which 
lay in his temple should be mixed up with flesh for the wolves). He is in 
fact styled λυκοκτόνος θεός, the destroyer of wolves, in S. El. 6. But we 
cannot suppose that it was this character of a destroying power which gave 
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a name even to whole countries. It is far more probable that the name 
Lyceus is connected with the ancient root Auk, dx, light. Hence λυκάβας, 
course of the light, and also no doubt Λυκηγενής, applied to Apollo by Homer, 
born of light. See Miiller’s Dorians B. 11. St. 

204. χρυσοστρόφων ἀπ᾽ ἀγκυλᾶν, from gold-twisted bow-strings. ἀγκυλὴ 
is applied to any kind of rofe, thong or string, to a ship’s cable in Iph. T, 
1408, to a javelin thong, Or. 1476. 

205. ἐνδατεῖσθαι, to be distributed, dealt out, shot forth. It has usually 
a middle sense, but it is passive in Nicand. Ther. 509. The sense in Tr, 
οι ‘to abuse,’ which Brunck well illustrates from Plautus Pseud., ‘jam 
ego te differam dictis meis,” is of course here unsuitable. 

206. προσταθέντα, from mpolornut. This partic. is found here only; 
but Dindorf’s r. προσταχθέντα is bad. ἀρωγὰ rp., our vanward succours. 

207. αἴγλας. Artemis is represented as ἀμφίπυρος in Tr. 214, and this 
epithet is probably to be explained as=6dcrvpous ἀνέχουσα λαμπάδας, the ex- 
pression applied to Hecate by Aristophanes, Ran. 1362. These two goddesses 
are frequently confounded (see Keightley’s A/ythology, pp. 60, 102—~4), from 
the principle of ¢heocrasy so often occurring: two similar deities, of 
different tribes perhaps at first, being thus made into one. But in the 
passage of the Ranae quoted above the two goddesses are invoked separately, 
as altogether distinct. St. 

208. <Avke ὄρεα didocer, she speeds over the mountains of Lycia. Bacchus 
is represented by Eurip. Ion 716—7, as wandering over Parnassus in the 
same way ἀμφιπύρους ἀνέχων πεύκας, and νυκτιπόλοις dua σὺν Βάκχαις, just 
as in v. 212 he is said to be Μαινάδων ὁμόστολος. 

209. τὸν χρυσομίτραν, hime of the golden snood. In Homer μίτρα was 
a bandage of wool, plated in front with brass, worn round the body, 
somewhat like the Highland kilt. In later writers, as here, it is a Zurbazz. 

210. τάσδ᾽ ἐπώνυμον yas, namesake of this land: Theban or Cadmean ; 
not like the ἐπώνυμος ἄρχων and ἐπώνυμοι ἥρωες at Athens, who gave their 
names to the year and tribes. Bacchus was called Cadmean as son, by 
Zeus, of Semele, daughter of Cadmus. See 154. 

212. ὁμόστολον --συνοδοιπόρον. Words compounded with σὺν and ὁμοῦ 
often take the gen. instead of the dative. || Bacchus is thus invoked in Ant. 
IT50, to come ἅμα περιπόλοις Θυίαισιν. || evtos, from the Bacchic cry edo?. 

213. πελάξω is usually intransitive in the active; we have it however 
intrans. in the passive Phil. 1327 Χρύσης πελασθεὶς φύλακος. 

215. ἀπότιμον, aishonoured, disesteemed, despised. For this character 
as referred to the true Ares cp. Hom. II. ε΄, 890, &c. ἔχθιστος δέ μοι ἐσσὶ 
θεῶν, of "Ολυμπον ἔχουσι K.T.A 
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Oedipus had probably re-entered a minute or two before the singing of 
the Parodos ended. He now addresses the Chorus, or rather its coryphaeus 
(αἰτεῖς) in the first instance, in a long speech, and explains the measures 
which he intends to take for the discovery of the murderer of Laius. Dis- 
claiming personal knowledge, they call the attention of the king to the aged 
seer Telresias, as a man generally believed to possess, by the inspiration of 
Apollo, a true knowledge of the past and foresight of the future. Oedipus 
says that, by Creon’s advice, he has already sent for him. The blind old 
prophet is introduced, and the momentous dialogue between Oedipus and 
him fills the remainder of this Epeisodion, At the close Oedipus retires 
within the palace, Teiresias to his home. 

(Outline, 216—275). The substance of what Oedipus says in this procla- 
mation is: ‘Citizens, I hear what you pray for, and if you will help me and 
help yourselves, as I shall suggest, perhaps you will achieve your wish. 
When the murder of Laius was reported and inquiry made, I was a 
foreigner (had I not been, I myself should not have traced it far, having no 
clue to guide me): now I am a citizen, and to all other citizens I make this 
proclamation. Let any one who can give information come in and give it. 
Even the murderer himself, if he confess, shall not die, but quit the country: 
any man, who knows the murderer, but cannot enable us to seize him, shall 
be rewarded for his tidings. But let any who know and withhold the truth, 
take note that I place the murderer under solemn ban, forbidding all to 
entertain or address him, or share with him any religious rite, commanding 
all to exclude him from their dwellings. Such is the help I now give. 
Furthermore, the murderer himself, or the murderers, I lay under a curse: 
myself I lay under a curse, if I should voluntarily conceal him. It was the 
will of heaven that you should not be able at the time to pursue the search. 
I am now settled on the throne; it becomes my plain duty to pursue it to 
the end, and I will. May heaven afflict such as do not help me, but bless 
all good patriotic Thebans.” 

(otes.) 216-18. ἃ δ᾽ αἰτεῖς. These words, pendent here, are ex- 
plained by those which follow in 218, ἀλκὴν κἀνακούφισιν κακῶν. || τῇ νόσῳ 
ὑπηρετεῖν, to assist in stemming the plague. The verb implies that their part 
will be a subordinate one: the self-reliant king had promised ‘to do all’. || 
ἐὰν θέλῃς---λάβοις dv. Soph. ventures to use the latter more modest 
form for λήψει, the stricter apodosis of ἐὰν θέλῃς. With all his self- 
confidence, Oed. is too clear-headed to promise certain success. See 145-6. 
We also find examples of fut. indic. protasis accompanying apodosis with 
av. See 583-6 ef τιν᾽ dv δοκεῖς ἄρχειν ἑλέσθαι...εἰ τά γ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἔξει κράτη, 
᾿ where Nauck cites E. Hel. roro ἀδικοίημεν ἄν, εἰ μὴ ἀποδώσω. Iph. A. 
1189, ἀσυνέτους τοὺς θεοὺς ἡγοίμεθ᾽ ἂν εἰ τοῖσιν αὐθένταισιν εὖ φρομήσομεν. 
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210-21. ξένος here combines the senses ‘foreign’ and ‘ignorant’. || 
τοῦ λόγου τοῦδε, the story told by the fugitive. || τοῦ πραχθέντος, the equest 
held at Thebes. This just interpretation is due to Mr Barton, tutor of 
Pembroke Coll. Oxford. What is here τὸ πραχθέν is at 246 called τὸ 
πρᾶγμα, at 566 ἔρευνα. || οὐ yap ἂν μακρὰν ἴχνενον αὐτός, μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι 
σύμβολον. See 12,12. Here yap might be rendered ‘anyhow’: it indi- 
cates a suppressed thought—‘nay, that matters not.’ The suppressed 
protasis of οὐκ ἂν ἴχνευον, namely εἰ πολίτης 7, οὐ ξένος, is not recited in its 
subsequent protasis μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σ, The sense is as follows: ‘On my 
having been a foreigner at the time of the deed, I lay no stress; for had I 
been no foreigner, but one of the citizens, I myself (whatever my native 
shrewdness, as in guessing the riddle of the Sphinx) should not have traced 
the matter far, seeing that I had not (μὴ οὐκ ἔχων) any token (i.e. any 
clue to guide me).’ And the imperf. ixvevoy instead of tyvevoa implies 
that the difficulty from want of clue continues to the present time. The 
sense would be nearly the same, if we rendered αὐτὸς dy myself. 

222-24. νῦν δὲ but under present circumstances. || ὕστερος, since that 
tinwe. || £ count, τελῶ, ἘΠ. Bacch, 822, εἰς γυναῖκας ἐξ ἀνδρὸς τελῶ. Ae. 
Ag. 401, συντελὴς πόλις. || Λάϊον. See 15. 

227-32. Kel μὲν x.7.XA. Edd. have found difficulties in these lines 
which I do not recognise, and have made changes which I cannot accept. 
The latest editor, J., for ὑπεξελὼν αὐτὸς reads ὑπεξελεῖν αὐτὸν, declaring ex 
cathedra (for he gives no reason for this judgment) that ὑπεξελὼν and αὐτὸς 
are ‘indefensible’. Both words, which all mss. show, are, in my view, 
not only defensible, but excellently true. αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ is an idiomatic 
phrase, in which the attracted αὐτὸς is, to an English ear, redundant. 
ὑπεξελών, aor. part. of ὑπεξαιρεῖν, fo take away secretly (as Thuc. Iv. 83) 
(with @oBetra:)=xal ὑπεξελὼν ἔχει (or ὑπεξεῖλε) φόβῳ, and has in fear 
secretly suppressed, τοὐπίκλημα (αὑτὸς) καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ, the accusation against him- 
self, i.e. if from fear he has kept his crime hidden in his own bosom. || The 
bold ellipsis of the Greek for let him speak out in 228 seems to me quite 
in the manner of Sophocles. I find no difficulty in supplying μὴ σιωπάτω 
from the next clause, looking at xed μὲν followed by εἰ δ᾽ a’. But those 
who deem this harsh, have a resource in repeating κελεύω σημαίνειν, 7 bid 
him tell, from 1. 226. See Stud. Soph. P. 1. p. 53. || acrepyés, dzscom- 
forting, intolerable. || τελῶ ᾽γώ, L will pay Attic Fut. for τελέσω, || καὶ ἡ 
χάρις προσκείσεται, and the service moreover shall be gratefully recorded: 
like that of Mordecai in the Book of Esther. 

233-5, σιωπάω, fut. σιωπήσομαι; so σιγάω σιγήσομαι. || δείσας φίλου ἢ 
καὶ αὑτοῦ fearing for a friend or even for himself, gen. causae, as 48, 185. 
J. is therefore wrong when, following Schneidewin and Nauck, he makes 
these cases to depend on ἀπώσει, shall repulse. || ἐκ τῶνδε, thereupon. 
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236-43. The object of ἀπαυδῶ is τινὰ in 238, 7 forbid any dweller of 
this land ἄς. τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον is the object of the infinitives εἰσδέχεσθαι, 
προσφωνεῖν, ποιεῖσθαι. || χέρνιβας νέμειν, und. τούτῳ. On χέρνιψ, lustral 
water, see Athen. IX. 400. ἔστι δὲ χέρνιψ ὕδωρ, ἐς ὃ ἀπέβαπτον δαλὸν ἐκ 
τοῦ βωμοῦ λαμβάνοντες, ἐφ᾽ ᾧ τὴν θυσίαν ἐπετέλουν" καὶ τούτῳ περιρραίνοντες 
τοὺς παρόντας ἤἥγνιζον. Cp. Eur., H. F., 928 μέλλων δὲ δαλὸν χειρὶ δεξιᾷ 
φέρειν, ἐς χέρνιβ᾽ ὡς βάψειεν. But in the Odyssey χέρνιψ is merely water for 
the hands before and after a meal. χέρνιβος, which some edd. read as 
genitive partitive is possible, and makes no difference in sense. || ὠθεῖν 
δέ. und. κελεύω from its opposite ἀπαυδῶ, 236. Cp. El. 72, where δέξασθε 
is und. after μή μ᾽ ἀποστείλητε. ἘΠ. Or. 515, goo. Phoen. 1218. || ws μ. 
seeing that &c. See 11. 10k. 145. || ws τὸ, as ἄς, || Cp. Eur. Or. 46 
ἔδοξε δ᾽ “Apyer τῷδε μηθ᾽ ἡμᾶς στέγαις, μὴ πυρὶ δέχεσθαι, μήτε προσφωνεῖν 
Twa μητροκτονούσας. Aesch. Cho. 201 καὶ τοῖς τοιούτοις οὔτε κρατῆρος μέρος 
εἶναι μετασχεῖν, οὐ φιλοσπόνδου λιβός, βωμῶν τ᾽ ἀπείργειν. 

246-. κατεύχομαι, J solemnly pray. || λέληθεν. Some und. δεδρακώς, 
whether one individual 1s the unseen perpetrator. But it can be joined with 
ὦν, whether he is some one unknown person. [| κακὸν κακῶς, that the wretch 
may wretchedly, \| vw τε αὐτόν, redundant here, as αὐτοῖς at 270. See El. 
136, Tr. 287. It happens even in prose, as Thue. il., 62. || ἄμορον -- κακό- 
μορον, illfated. \| ἐκτρῖψαι. When futurity is sufficiently implied in the 
princ. verb (as εὔχομαι, ἐλπίξω) the infin. may be aor. for fut. 

240-51. érevyouat...rabev, 7 pray that [myself may suffer &c. || οἴκοισιν 
εἰ κιτ.λ., tf he should become a sharer of my home and hearth with my privity. 

254, ὠδ᾽ ἀκάρπως κἀθέως ἐφθαρμένης, thus ruined with the loss of its 
produce and protecting deities. But other modes may be suggested of 
rendering this bold language. Cp. El. 1181, ὦ σῶμ᾽ ἀτίμως κάθέως ἐφθαρμένον. 

255-8. τὸ πρᾶγμα, the investigation: see 220. || θεήλατον, a behest from 
heaven. || ἀκάθαρτον x.7.d., 11 was not seemly that you should leave it thus 
unexpiated. || ἀλλ᾽ ἐξερευνᾶν, und. εἰκὸς ἢν. 

260-3. γύναιχ᾽ ὁμόσπορον τε wife who once was that of Laius. Cp. 
460. || κοινά, und. γένη from γένος closely following. || νῦν δέ x.7.r., dzt, 
as if was (see 222), fate fell heavy on his head. Cp. 1300-1; Ant. 1345, 
τὰ δ᾽ ἐπὶ κρατί μοι πότμος δυσκόμιστος εἰσήλατο. Ae. Pers. 515 δαῖμον, ws 
ἄγαν βαρὺς ποδοῖν ἐνήλω παντὶ Περσικῷ γένει. 

264-8. ἀνθ᾽ ὧν -- ἀντὶ τούτων, for these reasons therefore. \| ὑπερμαχοῦμαι 
τάδε (αὐτοῦν, J will fight this battle in his behalf. A pronoun or adj. in acc. 
neuter, generally plural, is thus often joined to verbs of every class in such 
a way as to be attributed to a subst. whose meaning is contained or implied 
in the verb itself, as 1071 τοῦτο γάρ σ᾽ ἔχω μόνον προσειπεῖν (i.e. τοῦτο ἔπος 
or πρόσφθεγμα), 1103 τὰ μέγιστ᾽ ἐτιμάθης (τὰς μεγίστας τιμὰς ἐτιμάθη5), 1300 
πηδήσας μείζονα (πηδήματα), 1327 δεινὰ δράσας (ἔργα), ἄς. ὅς. || κἀπὶ πάντ᾽ 

K. OE, 
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ἀφίξομαι, ‘E. Hipp. 286, és πάντ᾽ ἀφῖγμαι. || ro Λαβδακείῳ παιδί, This passage 
is twice cited by Eustathius on Homer 1]. β΄. 54, Νεστορέῃ παρὰ νηὶ Ἰ]υλη- 
γενέος βασιλῆος. ε΄. 741, ἐν δέ τε T'opyety κεφαλὴ δεινοῖο σελώρου. The 
dative is used by Soph. by a sort of compulsion for the gen., to intervene 
between the gen. φόνου before παιδί and those which follow it. It depends 
on τὸν αὖτ, τ. φ., the perpetrator of the murder committed on the son of ἄς. 
But some, as J, make this dative to mean for &c., 7 behalf of, to which I 
was myself favourable.once. The order of descent is Agenor, Cadmus, 
Polydorus, Labdacus, Laius. See 1, note. 

269-73. As regards the pron. αὐτοῖς it may be observed that the words 
καὶ ταῦτα τοῖς μὴ δρῶσιν have a sort of pendent position, azd as to those who 
perform not these things—for them I pray that the gods neither raise up any 
produce from earth, nor yet children from their wives, ἄς. For the construc- 
tion here cp. A. Thesm. 350, ταῖς δ᾽ ἄλλαισιν ὑμῖν τοὺς θεοὺς εὔχεσθε πάσαις 
πολλὰ δοῦναι κἀγαθά. For the sentiment Herod. iii. 63, καὶ ταῦτα μὲν 
ποιεῦσι ὑμῖν γῇ τε καρπὸν ἐκφέροι, καὶ γυναῖκές Te καὶ ποῖμναι τίκτοιεν, ἐοῦσι 
ἐς τὰ ἅπαντα ἐλευθέροισι" μὴ ἀνασωσαμένοισι δὲ τὴν ἀρχὴν μηδ᾽ ἐπιχειρήσασι 
ἀνασώζειν τὰ ἐναντία τούτοισι ἀρέομαι ὑμῖν γενέσθαι. ἢ φθερεῖσθαι. The 
change from the pres. inf. ἀνιέναι. to this fut. is noticeable and rare: but, as 
the destruction of the Thebans here meant lies in the future, that tense can 
be used. The middle fut. of @@eipw takes here a passive force™*. 

(Outline. 276-299.) The Chorus deny all knowledge of the crime and 
the criminal, adding that Phoebus, who raised the question, ought to answer 
it. We cannot compel gods, says Oed., to do what they do not choose. They 
mention Teiresias as a seer having nearly the same insight as Phoebus. Yes, 
replies Oed., and I have sent for him at Creon’s suggestion. They then 
converse about another vague report, nearer to the fact, namely, that the 
murderers of Laius were not robbers, but travellers, after which Teiresias is 
led in by a guide, and Oed. addresses him, 

276-9. ὥσπερ μ᾽ ἀραῖον édaPes,...even as thy curse binds me, so will 7 
speak, ice. I will speak candidly and truly. The γὰρ which follows is a 
Greek idiom which English translators may neglect, having nothing which 
represents it. || τὸ δὲ ζήτημα x.7.A. These words may be construed in 
several ways, between which there is little to choose. J. makes τὸ ζήτημα 
pendent, which will do very well; and takes τόδε with εἰπεῖν, but perhaps 
it is quite as good to take it with εἴργασται: as for the question itself, tt ts 
jor Phoebus who sent tt te say who can ever have done this deed. 

282-3. τὰ δεύτερ᾽ ἐκ τῶνδ᾽ K.7.d., L would fain say what seems to me 
next best after this, i.e. after being told by Phoebus. || εἰ καὶ x.7.X., ever 
if it ts third-best, omit not to say tt. See 1232 and Particles, Intr. 


* Ribbeck strongly contended that vv. 246-51 should be placed after v. 272; and some 
edd. (Schn. N. Wo.) so transpose them. I cannot follow the example. 
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,84-6. ἄνακτ᾽ ἄνακτι κιτιλ. The seer-king who most of all has the same 
insight as the seer-king Phoebus I know to be Tetrestas. On ἄναξ see 80. It 
is possible to take μάλιστα as modifying ταῦτα, ‘nearly’ the same. But I 
prefer the first explanation. 

284-9. ἀλλ᾽ οὐκ κιτ.λ., this too 1s a thing 7 arranged with no little care. 
οὐκ ἐν dpyois=ovx ἀργῶς. || πάλαι δὲ x.7.r., and 7 have been long wondering 
he is not here. μὴ is used on account of the construction θαυμάξζεν εἰ μὴ 
πάρεστι. || πάλαι with pres. tense, like jamzpridem in Latin, continues a past 
action to the present time. Kpéovros εἰπόντος in 288 must be specially noted 
as an important link in the plot. This advice of Creon afterwards caused 
the king’s suspicion of him as plotting treason with Teiresias. See 378, 
535, 708: 

290. καὶ μὴν τα γ᾽ ἄλλα KT. well, everything else was poor and 
stale rumour. Particles, Exc. XIv. The meaning is: ‘ besides suggesting 
Teiresias, I can only mention &c.’ 

203. As yet Oed. does not know who was the eyewitness alluded to by 
Creon, 118. He learns this from Jocasta, 756. 

294-5. These words give some colour to the conj. δρῶντ᾽ for ἐδόντ᾽, 293, 
for evidently the Chorus here allude to the murderer. || οὐ μενεῖ, he will not 
qwait—will not abide the quest, but hurry away to a distance—or else confess. 

296. Nay, says Oed., one, who ts fearless in the act, ts not scared by ἃ 
word. 

297-9. ὁ ἐξελέγξων, who will convict him. || ἐμπέφυκεν, ts inborn. 

(Outline of 300-462.) Teiresias is led in. Oedipus addresses him court- 
eously, acquaints him with the purport of the oracle, and begs him to rescue 
the city and people by disclosing the truth known to him as an inspired seer. 
Startled and alarmed by this demand, Teiresias begs that he may be allowed 
to go home. The Chorus unite in praying him to speak. He repeats his 
refusal five times, till at length Oedipus, incensed to the utmost, charges him 
with being an accomplice of the criminal. Teiresias, not less enraged at 
this calumny, retorts by declaring the king himself the guilty polluter of the 
land; and in the angry dialogue which follows he imputes to him also the 
stain of incest. Suddenly a suspicion arises in the mind of Oedipus, that 
Teiresias is the agent of Creon, suborned to destroy himself and place Creon 
on the throne of Thebes. Teiresias denies this, but in vain: for Oedipus 
outpours his conviction in an impassioned burst of eloquence. In reply, 
denying the charge, Teiresias predicts in words studiously dark the ap- 
proaching culmination of the king’s calamities. In another interchange 
of angry words he adds further obscure hints, which he will not explain, 
but declares that the passing day will bring all to light. The seer is now 
contemptuously dismissed; but, before his departure, he describes with 
more distinctness the position and impending fate of the murderer of Laius. 


7—2 
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300-1. Νωμάω (wield, ply), poder, meditate, contemplate. This last 
word is perhaps best. || As teaching implies the use of words, things un- 
spoken or unspeakable, ἄρρητα, are in antithesis to διδακτά, things that may 
be taught. || οὐρανιά τε καὶ xOovooriBn=év οὐρανῷ τε καὶ χθονὶ ὄντα, || χθο- 
νοστιβής, lit. ¢reading earth, Similar compounds of στείβω, tread, are πε- 
δοστιβής, ἡλιοστιβής, νεφοστιβής, μονοστιβής, and in passive sense ἀστιβής, 
untrodden O, C. 126. Ant. 657. 

302-4. πόλιν. See 15, 224. || ef καὶ, although. || φρονεῖς, thy mind 
knows, see 316, 326, 328, &c. || σύνεστιν, it is afflicted, || προστάτην, chan- 
pion, defender. ἧς could be referred to πόλεν, because σύνεστιν, of which 
πόλις is the subject, immediately precedes. But προστάτην and σωτῆρα are 





better taken as governing ἧς, and then we render, from which plague. ἢ μοῦνον. 
This Ionic form for μόνος is not used by the other tragic poets. 

305-9. ef καὶ μὴ κλύεις, if indeed thou hast not heard. Here εἰ καὶ 
cannot mean although, as usual. || The use of κλύω with perf. force is not 
infrequent. See Heindorf on Plat. Gorg. 116. || πέμψασιν ἡμῖν ἀντέπεμψεν, 
sent this answer to our message. \| ἐκπεμψαίμεθα, rather perhaps middle of in- 
direct agency—/ave them sent out—than of reference to self—out of our land, 

310-15. φθονήσας, grudging. || ἀπ᾿ οἰωνῶν. See 395—8, 483. Ant. 
998, ἄς. || 311. μαντικῆς (réxvys), Aivination. || ῥῦσαι, rescue. || wlacwa=7 
μεμιασμένον, all that hath defilement from. || ἐν σοὶ ἐσμέν, on thee we depend. 
Eur. Alc. 279, ἐν σοὶ δ᾽ ἐσμὲν καὶ ζῆν καὶ μή. O. C. 297, ἐν ὑμῖν κείμεθα. || 
ἄνδρα subject of ὠφελεῖν, for a man to do good. || ἀφ᾽ ὧν ἔχοι τε καὶ δύναιτο, 
rom his means and powers. On this use of the imperf. opt. (indef. gene- 
rality) see Verbs, Introd. El. 1378, ap’ ὧν ἔχοιμι λιπαρεῖ προὔστην χερί. 
Render freely, a man’s noblest toil ts to use his means and powers tn doing good. 

316-8. φρονεῖν, to be wise, to know. || ἔνθα μὴ τέλη λύῃ (-:- λυσιτελῇ), 
where it profits not; μὴ on account of indef. generality. See Lection and 
1231, al φανῶσι. || ταῦτα γάρ. J. expresses this yap by aye. It refers to 
ged, and might be neglected in Engl. || διώλεσα, forgot, so διαφθείρω. || οὐ 
γὰρ k.T.r. for else (suppressed prot. εἰ μὴ διώλεσα), 7) should not have come 
hither. See 2, 220. Stud. Soph. P. 11. pp. 10, 51. In 433 ἐπεὶ is used 
for this γάρ. 

321. διοίσω, carry through, sustain (perform). The difficult nature of 
their several parts is implied in the word. 

323. ἀποστερῶν, usually ‘depriving’, here withholding. Thuc. 1. 40, 
ἄλλου ἑαυτὸν ἀποστερῶν. Antipho dec. Her. οὐκ ἀποστερῶν ἑαυτὸν οὐδενός. 

324-8. The οὐδὲ σοὶ here with the corresp. μηδ᾽ ἐγὼ are so unlike 
9 English idiom, that the former can only be rendered by an emphasis on cot 
and ἐγώ. The yap points to a suppressed ἀποστερῷ Aye, for 7 see that 
THY speech is unseasonably uttered: in order that 7 myself then may avoid 
the same mishap—(now he turns to go), 
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326-7. Oeced. stops him, saying: zf thou hast knowledge (φρονῶν ye), I 
adjure thee, turn not away. 

328-9. On this much-disputed passage see Lection and Excursus VI. 
Render: Aye, for ye all are without knowledge: but never will I speak my 
secrets—in whatever way, lest I disclose thine—evil, 

331. προδοῦναι, to abandon. 

333. ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽, synizesis, cp. 1002. {[ωτί ταῦτ᾽, See 29. || ἄλλως, ἐγ: vain. 

336. ἄτεγκτος κἀτελεύτητος : see lex.: this bold Sophoclean language 
can only be paraphrased: zssoftened thus to never-ending tinte. 

337-8. It is manifest that ὀργὴ is here used to express a temper which 
provokes others to anger. || τὴν σὴν δ᾽ ὁμοῦ valovoay, that (irritating temper) 
which resides with thee. Eustathius had a fancy (which seems to me out of 
place) that Jocasta is implied in these words, yet both Steel and J. favour 
the allusion. || αλλ᾽ ἐμὲ ψέγεις. J. says well that it is peculiarly Sopho- 
clean to iterate an idea, which seems to call for stronger emphasis. 

340. ἃ. «ἀτιμάζεις, wherein thou slightest (scornest by insultingly and 
injuriously refusing). Of such refusal, ἄτιμος, ἀτιμάζξω, are used in tragedy. 
See 789, καί μ᾽ ὁ Φοῖβος ὧν μὲν ἱκόμην ἄτιμον ἐξέπεμψεν. Ant. 21-2, οὐ yap 
τάφου νῶν τὼ κασιγνήτω Κρέων τὸν μὲν προτίσας, τὸν δ᾽ ἀτιμάσας ἔχει; 

341. ‘yap refers to the impled thought, ‘I will not speak these 
things:’ ἥξει yap αὐτά, why, they will come to light of themselves. 

342. οὐκοῦν. Elmsley reads οὐκ οὖν, with query (;) at the end of the 
line. Nauck follows hin. J. renders οὐκοῦν then (=therefore) without 
any discussion of this usage, which is one of the difficulties in Greek ; for 
how is the presence of ovx explained, when it is assumed that there is no 
negation in the sentence? The change of accent from οὔκουν to οὐκοῦν is 
merely a conventional sign that οὐκ is neutralized; but there it is still. See 
Particles: Exc. Hermann on Vig. discusses the point, but does not seem 
to elucidate it. Elmsley’s method of writing alone seems rational, though 
I have net exhibited it. Rost, like J., is content with accepting the con- 
ventional distinction. 

343-4. πρὸς τάδε, so then: this phrase and πρὸς ταῦτα are commonly 
used with a more or less strong shade of defiance. || θυμοῦ δ ὀργῆς ἥτις 
ἀγριωτάτη, fret in the very fiercest wrath. O. Ὁ. 985, εἰ μὲν de’ ὀργῆς ἧκον. 
Cp. Ae. Sept. καιρὸν ὅστις ὦκιστος. Pers. 30, κόσμος doris εὐπρεπής. Cic. 
Pis. 21, poenas...eaS quae gravissimae sunt. 

345-9. ws ὀργῆς ἔχω, soangry am I. || ἅπερ ξυνίημι, of the things that 
7 imagine (conceive probable). || ἔσθι yap, yea know. || καὶ & τ. to have 
been an actual (καὶ) complotter of the deed. 

350-3. ἄληθες; indignant or scornful question : ha! veally? A. Av.175, 
ἄληθες, ὦ σκαιότατον εἰρηκὼς ἔπος: Ran. 840, ἄληθες, ὦ παῖ τῆς apovpaias 
θεοῦ; || ἐννέπω σε, 7 charge thee. So φωνῶ Aj. 1047, οὗτος, σὲ φωνῶ τόνδε 
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τὸν νεκρὸν χεροῖν μὴ ξνγκομίζειν, and λέγω in Phil. 101, λέγω σ᾽ ἐγὼ δόλῳ 
Φιλοκτήτην λαβεῖν. || ᾧπερ, relative attracted to the case antecedent, κη- 
ρύγματι. || As ἐννέπω could take a dat., this case is adopted in 353, ws 
ὄντι, to avoid confusion : for ὄντα would seem to agree with ἐμέ. 

354-5. ἐξεκίνησας, hast thou blurted out? || Steel, with Br., takes 
ποὺ as enclitic and ironical, you think perhaps. But Elms. Ell. J. read 
ποῦ, which seems fitter for the menacing mood of Oed. how do you expect 
to escape its due? 

356. τἀληθὲς yap ἰσχῦον τρέφω, for 7] possess truth in all its strength= 
L possess truth, and truth ts strong. 

358. προὐτρέψω, hast goaded me: middle of indirect agency. It was 
not by entreaty or persuasion, but by provocation, that Oed. caused Teir. 
to speak. 

360, ἢ ᾿κπειρᾷ λέγειν; or art thou tempting me to speak? i.e. art thou 
striving in that indirect way to make me say all that I know? See Lec- 
tion. The ἀνάγκῃ of στιχομυθία enforces the harsh condensation. 

361. οὐχ wore Ὑ εἰπεῖν γνωτόν, ‘not so as to call it known,’ i.e. ποῖ 
so as to say that I know it. Then Teiresias speaks more plainly. 

362. ov ζητεῖς, und. τὸν φονέα. 

363. οὔ τι χαίρων, not with impunity, so yeynOws, 368. On the other 
hand, zo your sorrow is expressed by κλάων. See 401, 1152 κλάων δ᾽ ἐρεῖς. 
Ant. 754, κλάων φρενώσεις. 932 κλαύμαθ᾽ ὑπάρξει. |} πημονάς, sanders. 


364. εἴπω τι, must L say, τι καὶ ἄλλο, something else too? Interrog. 
use of subjunctive. 


306-7. λεληθέναι ce φημὶ σὺν τοῖς φιλτάτοις αἴσχισθ᾽ ὁμιλοῦντα, 7 sav 
thou art unconsciously linked in foulest union with thy nearest kin (i.e. 
with thy mother). || On λέληθα with partic. cp. 268, 415. || τὰ φίλτατα 
see 1474. Evurip. often uses it for parent, husband or wife, children: see 
Hipp. 9653. || Plural for sing. appears often, as 1184, ξὺν ols τ᾽ ov χρῆν 
μ᾽ ὁμιλῶν ous τέ μ᾽ οὐκ ἔδει κτανών. This happens especially when abstract 
nouns plural are used for a person in the singular: as E. Hipp. 11 παιδεύ- 
para, Tro. 252 νυμφευτήρια for Cassandra, 5. Ant. 568 νυμφεῖα for Anti- 
gone. So Phil. 36 τεχνήματα for a single cup, and other instances. Ov. 
Met. Xv. 163, cognovi clipeum laevae gestamina nostrae. See Pors. on 
E. Or. 1051. || οὐδ᾽ ὁρᾶν ἵν᾽ εἶ κακοῦ. So 413, κού βλέπεις ἵν᾽ εἶ κακοῦ. 
Aj. 386, οὐχ ὁρᾷς ἵν᾽ εἶ κακου. 

369. τῆς ἀληθείας. The article is prefixed to these abstract nouns: 
Ant. 1195, ὀρθὸν ἁλήθει᾽ ἀεί. 
> says Oed. ‘there is power in truth,’ but not in 
respect of you, for your words are not true; you are as blind in all senses 
as in that of sight. || Cp. with the alliteration here the line from Ennius, 
O Tite tute Tait tibt tania tyranne tulistt, See 425, 1481 of this play, and 


370-1. ‘Certainly, 
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Med. 476 with Porson’s note. {{ νοῦς is the mind regarded as the under- 
standing, θυμὸς the mind as the seat of the passions, ψυχὴ the vital part. 

373. οὐδεὶς ὃς οὐχὶ -- πᾶς τις Or πάντες. 

374-5. μιᾶς τρέφει πρὸς νυκτός, night ἐς thy only trainer,.is, I am 
sure, the true sense, and μιᾶς τε μόνης. The verb τρέφειν. has many shades of 
meaning: (1) To feed, support, nurture, rear, educate, train;. (2) to keep 
(horses, dogs, birds, plants, armies, fleets, γυναῖκα, &c:); (3) to cherish, 
maintain (a) a physical object (long hair, a lock of hair &c.), (4) a habit, 
principle, feeling, a good or an evil (λάτρειαμ, ζῆλον, τἀληθές, θυμόν, ἐλπίδα, 
φόβον, νόσον, μίασμα, τὴν yAWooay ἡσυχωτέραν τὸν νοῦν τ᾽ ἀμείνω K.T.A.). In 
Aeschylus and Plato we find no meanings but those under (1). Homer, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and other writers supply the rest. The words on 
both sides carry on a metaphor from the gymnasium. Oedipus virtually 
says: ‘A man reared and trained in darkness (i.e. a blind man) cannot 
hurt his fellow-man, for obvious physical reasons.’ And Teiresias vir- 
tually replies: ‘I am not the swordsman or wrestler by whom thou wilt de 
laid prostrate (πεσεῖ) : Apollo will do that.’ See Plat. Rep. 111. 409: 
μετὰ On μουσικὴν γυμναστικῇ θρεπτέοι οἱ νεανίαι. Soph. Tr. 117: πολλὰ 
κύματα... τὸν Kadmoyern τρέφει. 

379. Κρέων δέ σοι wy’ οὐδέν, Creon ts not thy harmer. δὲ retains its 
adversative force, though we do not usually express it, in answers which 
contain something that is to be refuted. 

380. τέχνη τέχνης. Kingcraft was supposed to be the highest art of 
all, Cp. Phil. 138, τέχνα yap τέχνας ἑτέρας mpovxe καὶ γνώμα, παρ᾽ ὅτῳ 
τὸ θεῖον Διὸς σκῆπτρον ἀνάσσεται, i.e. ‘the art and knowledge of him who 
holds the sceptre excels all other art.’ And so Xen. Mem. Iv. 2. 11, με- 
ylorns ἐφίεσαι τέχνης" ἔστι yap τών βασιλέων αὕτη καὶ καλεῖται βασιλική. 

382. ὅσος, κιτ.Ὰ., ἄστυ great the store of envy laid in watt beside you! 

383-6. δωρητός, αἰτητός, adjectives of two terminations. || ὑπελθών, 
stealing on, ‘coming under’ to trip up, a metaphor from the palaestra. 

3847-9. ὑφείς K.T.r., having suborned a plot-patching conjuror like 
this. || δόλιον ἀγύρτην, a deceitful quack, from dyelpew (χρήματα) ‘collecting 
money’; a practice of low priests, who carried about an image of their 
god, begging money up and down the country in its behalf, which they 
kept for themselves. Cp. Ae. Ag. 1273, καλουμένη δὲ φοιτάς, ws ἀγύρτρια 
πτωχός, τάλαινα, λιμοθνής, ἠνεσχόμην. See the character and pretentions 
of these ἀγύρται in Plat. Rep. 11. p. 364. || ὅστις ἐν rots κέρδεσι μόνον 
δέδορκε, one who ts clear-sighted in gain alone. Cicero, Tusc. v. 38, says of 
Cn. Aufidius, who was blind, ‘videbat in litteris.’ || ἔφν, See 9. 

390-2. ἐπεί, nam, for, frequent in this sense of challenging with an 
imperative, as here. Cp. El. 352. E. Hec. 1208, ἐπεὶ δίδαξον, or simply 
with a question. A. ΝΡ. 688, οὐδαμῶς γ᾽, ἐπεὶ πῶς ἂν καλέσειας ἐντυχὼν 
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᾿Αμυνίᾳ; || φέρ᾽ εἶπέ, come tell me, or tell me now. || ποῦ, on what occasion ? 
conveys indignant denial. || ἡ ῥαψῳδὸς κύων, the riddling (lit. song- 
composing) monster, i.e. the Sphinx. Κύων often has such a sense, generally 
with an idea of pursuit. Thus we find the term used of the Furies: ΕἸ. 
1387, μετάδρομοι κακῶν πανουργημάτων ἄφυκτοι κύνες, and of the Harpies 
in Apoll. Rh. 11. 289, ᾿Αρπυίας, μεγάλοιο Διὸς κύνας. In the Agam. of 
Aesch. 1228 Cassandra (in a remarkable and debated passage) calls 
Clytaemnestra μισητὴ κύων. Aesch. also calls the eagle (Pr. 1022, Ag. 136), 
Διὸς πτηνὸς κύων, ‘Jove’s winged hound.’ || The men called ῥαψωδοὶ were 
persons who pieced together short extracts from famous poets, Homer, 
Archilochus, Mimnermus &c. for recitation at games or festivals. 

393-5. καίτοι...γε, and yet, τὸ αἴνιγμα K.T.d., the riddle was not one for 
the first comer to explain (διειπεῖν)., Thuc. VI. 22, πολλὴ γὰρ οὖσα (ἡ στρατιά) 
ov πάσης ἔσται πόλεως υποδέξασθαι. || τοὐπιόντος Ξκετοῦ τυχόντος, ‘cujuslibet,’ 
the first comer. O.C. 752, τοὐπιόντος ἁρπάσαι, a prey to the first comer. |! 
οὔτε... οὔτε. We frequently find, as in 56, the negative put first and then 
divided into two negatives. So here, οὐ might have been placed before 
προὐφάνης, οὔτε.. οὔτε following, οὐ προὐφάνης, ‘in lucem non prodisti’, 
didst not display thyself. 

396-400. ἔπαυσά νιν, made an end of her. || κυρήσας γνώμῃ, Schol. 
ἐπιτυχών, succeeding by judgment, i.e. by force of intellect. || ὃν δή, 7, 
whom forsooth. δοκῶν x.7.r., expecting to stand near Creon’s throne (i.e. 
high in rank and influence). παραστάτης is ‘next in rank,’ ἐπιστάτης, ‘next 
in file.’ 

401-3. κλάων, to your sorrow; παθών, to your cost. || ὁ συνθεὶς τάδε, 
he who contrived this plot. FE. Ion 833, οἱ συντιθέντες ἔκδικ᾽ εἶτα μηχαναῖς 
κοσμοῦσιν. Dem. de Cor. 275, εὖ πρᾶγμα συντεθὲν ὄψεσθε. || ἁγηλατήσειν = 
ἄγος hav, drive away defilement, from afw. || οἷά περ φρονεῖς, the fruit of thy 
devices. || Cp. the threats of Pentheus to Teiresias, E. Bacch. 258, el μή 
σε γῆρας πολιὸν ἐξερρύετο, κἀθησ' ἂν ἐν Βάκχαισι δέσμιος μέσαις. 

404-. εἰκάζουσιν, comparing, surmising. || δεῖ δ᾽ οὐ τοιούτων, of such 
we have no need. ἢ σκοπεῖν und. δεῖ. || λύσομεν ἄριστα, we shall best fulfil 
τὰ τοῦ θεοῦ μαντεῖα, lit. the oracles, implying the duties laid on us by the 
oracles ; the oracular mandate of the god. 

408. ἐξισωτέον, equality must be made, τὸ γοῦν to ἀντιλέξαι, so far at 
least as replying on equal terms, i.e. so much equality between us must be 
allowed as consists in ἰσηγορία, freedom of speech. With ἐξ, ἐστὶ is under- 
stood. But there are three ways of explaining the construction; one, by 
regarding ro ἀντιλέξαι as subject of ἐστὶ and ἐξ. as predicate, ‘equal replying 
at least is an equality proper to be established (between us)’: another by 
making τὸ avr. the object of ἐξισωτέον, ‘we must establish equally between 
us at least the equal replying’; a third, which treats τὸ as=wore, ‘we 
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must establish equality between us, so far at least as to reply on equal 
terms. This last seems to me the most probable view. See Kiihner, 
Gr. Gr. § 479. 

410-11. Loxias is Apollo’s name as the obscure seer-god: ὁ λοξὰ 
μαντευόμενος. || ὥστ᾽ οὐ κ.τ.λ., so that [will not (better than ‘shall not’) de 
enrolled as under Creon’s patronage. The paulo-post future, being the 
future of the perfect, denotes the continuance of the state: thus κληθήσεται, 
he will have the name given to him, but κεκλήσεται, he will bear 
the name. Every μέτοικος at Athens was obliged véuew προστάτην, to 
select a patron, through whom alone he could transact any civil business, 
and to have the fact recorded in the public registers. An action called 
ἀπροστασίου δίκη lay against any sojourner who neglected this. 

413. σὺ καὶ δέδορκας, x7. thou both possessest sight and perceivest 
not rc. Cp. Aj. 85, ἐγὼ σκοτώσω βλέφαρα καὶ δεδορκότα. Ae. Prom. 458, 
βλέποντες ἔβλεπον μάτην, κλύοντες οὐκ ἤκουον. Psalm CXV. 5, 6, CXXXV. 
16,17. Isaiah VI. 9, 10, XLII. 20. Jerem. Vv. 21. Ezek. ΧΙ1. 2. Matthew 
XIU. 14. Mark Iv, 12, vill. 18. Luke VIII. 10. See 367. 

415-9. ap οἶσθα, dost thou know? (=thou knowest not). Hence it can 
be followed by καὶ λέληθας, thou art even ignorant. This verb is always 
joined with a participle: but in 147 it only implies concealment, though 
the participle attends it there. || τοῖς σοῖσιν, to thine own: that is, to thy 
parents. || ἀμφιπλήξ, active = ἀμφοτέρωθεν πλήσσουσα Hesych. See Phil. 687, 
ἀμφίπληκτος active. || μητρός Te καὶ τοῦ cov πατρός. Cp. O. C. 1399, οἴμοι 
κελεύθου τῆς T ἐμῆς δυσπραξίας. || δεινόπους apa, terrible-footed curse, i.e. 
approaching with dreadful speed. El. 491, χαλκόπους ’Epwis: Hor. ΓΟ, 111. 
2. 32, pede Poena claudo. Curses were supposed to be attended with 
Furies to put them in execution. Hence ’Apa stands for the attendant 
Fury. Cp. Ae. Eum. 416, ἡμεῖς μέν ἐσμεν Νυκτὸς αἰανῆς τέκνα, ᾿Αραὶ 
δ᾽ ἐν οἴκοις γῆς ὑπαὶ κεκλήμεθα. Sept. 721, πατρὸς εὐκταίαν ᾿ἙἘρινύν. || ὀρθά, 
rightly. || σκότον. See 1273. E. Phoen. 377, σκότον δεδορκώς. Bacch. 510, 
σκότιον εἰσορᾷ κνέφας. 


420-1. Some take λιμὴν to mean “a retired spot,’ a valley, as distin- 
guished from mountains (represented by Κιθαιρών), and make βοῆς depend 
on σύμφωνος, a possible constr. But it is better to make βοῆς dep. on 
λιμὴν in its usual sense, ‘haven’: what haven of thy cry will there not be? 
i.e. whither will not thy cry penetrate ? understanding αὐτῇ with σύμφωνος ; 
what Cithaeron (put for all Boeotian mountains) wl not ring with it? 
Neue quotes Aristid. Monod. de Smyrna p. 262, ποῖον Βόσπορον ἢ ποίους 
καταρράκτας ἢ τίνα Ταρτησσὸν τὸ σόν, ὦ δαιμονία, κλέος οὐκ ἐπῆλθε ; ποίᾳ 
Μασσαλίᾳ τὸ πένθος τοῦτο ὁρισθήσεται ἢ τίνι Βορυσθένει; cp. Verg. Aen. 
vill. 305, consonat omne nemus strepitu, collesque resultant. 

422-5. These lines, as all the language of Teir. here, are ἄγαν alvixra 
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κἀσαφῆ (439). || The marriage of Oed. is likened to a harbour with a bad 
voadstead (ὅρμος ἄνορμος), into which he had sailed after a favourable voyage, 
εὐπλοίας τυχών, alluding to the solution of the enigma. δόμοις is a dat. of 
place indicating where the harbour was situated, 7 your palace. ||ao 
ἐξισώσει K.T.r., which shall place thee on a level with thyself and thy children: 
with thyself, as showing thee what thou really art, a parricide, and an in- 
cestuous husband ; with thy children, as proving thee to be their brother. 
But this could only be done by the discovery mentioned in the two previous 
lines, not by the ἄλλα κακά. These can only apply to the subsequent mis- 
fortunes of the family, those namely which grew out of the curse spoken by 
Oed. Elmsley reads ἅ y ἐξισώσει, understanding ‘what the ᾿Αρά will 
inflict equally on thyself and thy children’. Porson and Schafer read ago’ 
ἐξισώσει, ‘which shall equally befall’. And this, which might seem to be the 
sense required, would equally result from ὁσ᾽ ἐξισώσει, a slight change from 
one MS. 6 σ᾽ ἐξισώσει. J. believes that vv. 422-25 correspond with the 
actual progress of the drama: that while the two former (ὅταν καταίσθῃ) 
refer to the first discovery concerning the death of Laius (726-860), the two 
latter (ἄλλων δὲ) comprise those scenes in which the parentage of Oed. is 
brought to light. When it is remembered that the whole action hes within 
the hours of one day, and that the second discovery follows the first so 
quickly, it is hard to suppose either that ‘the clear perception’ does not 
imply the fwd? detection of all the miseries involved in the marriage, or that 
the language οὗ]. 425, οὐκ ἐπαισθάνει, is satisfactorily explained by the con- 
tents of epeisodia 3, 4. We seem almost compelled to include in the πλῆθος 
κακῶν all the calamities of Oed. and. his children as described in the Oed. 
Coloneus and the Antigone. J have sometimes been tempted to conjecture 
that Soph. wrote 6¢ ἐξ ἴσον σοί τ᾽ εἶσι καὶ τοῖς σοῖς τέκνοις. For εἶσι -- ἥξει 
see ΕἸ. 475, εἶσιν ἃ πρόμαντις Δίκα. Phil. 1198, οὐδ᾽ εἰ πυρφόρος ἀστεροπητὴς 
βροντᾶς αὐγαῖς w εἶσι φλογίζων. The σιγματισμὸς is the same in both read- 
ings. But, where Sophocles has so manifestly meant to be dark, it 
seems almost profane to let in more light by conjectural reading or forced 
interpretation, lest his shade whisper to us, σκότος ἐμὸν φάος" μή τι βέβηλον 
εἰσίτω. 

426-8. πρὸς ταῦτα, wherefore, so then. See on 343, πρὸς τάδε. || “ τοὐ- 
μὸν στόμα-:- τοὺς ἐμοὺς λόγους, or me for what I say.’ St. || ἐκτριβήσεται, shall 
be worn down, crushed, || ποτέ, ever. Tt means ‘at any time’, and so either 
‘formerly’ or ‘ hereafter’, as the case may be. 

429-31. οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον ;—und. ἄπει or ἀποφθερεῖ ; so 1146. A. Nub. 
789, Equ. 802, οὐκ és κόρακας ἀποφθερεῖ; || θᾶσσον is often used in these 
forms of execration. Hom. Od. κ΄. 72. A. Nub. 1253. Plut. 604. || dwWoppos, 
returning. Aj. 369. Ant. 386. ἄψορρον adverbially, El. 53, 1430, Tr. 902. 
Obs. the angry alliteration, ἄψορρος.. ἀποστραφεὶς ἄπει ; 
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433-4. γάρ. I did send for you, for &c.; then ἐπεὶ instead of another 
yap. See 318. || cxor7, by leisure, slowly, scarcely=by no means. Elms. 
cites Shakesp. Titus And. i, 2, ‘Tl trust by leisure him that mocks me 
once.’ 

435-6. Steel, reading with mss. ὡς μὲν σοὶ δοκεῖ, writes: ‘we should 
have expected ws σοὶ μὲν δοκεῖ, or in the next line ws δὲ γονεῦσι δοκεῖ. This 
last indeed seems to be the construction which was in the poet’s mind; ws 
however being omitted, δὲ was necessarily thrown back so as not to be the 
first word in the sentence. The same observation holds good in Phil. 279, 
ὁρῶντα μὲν ναῦς.---ἄνδρα δ᾽ οὐδέν᾽ ἔντοπον, for ὁρῶντα δὲ ἄνδρα οὐδέν᾽ ἔντοπον, 
and Phil. 1136, ὁρῶν μὲν αἰσχρὰς ἀπάτας στνγνόν τε φῶτα, for ὁρῶν δὲ στυγνὸν 
φῶτα, but in 260 we have ἔχων μὲν ἀρχὰς---ἔχων δὲ λέκτρα.᾽---Τὴ reading 
σοὶ μὲν with Elmsley and Schafer I was moved not by ‘concinnitas dictio- 
nis’, but by rhythmical fitness, ws μὲν ool δοκεῖ seeming in effect a termina- 
tion by spondee ὡς--μὲν and cretic col—doxe?, since ool is necessarily emphatic 
and μὲν always unemphatic. || μῶροι, subjoined to explain τοιοίδε. See Phil. 
1271, τοιοῦτος ἦσθα...πιστός, ἀτηρὸς λάθρα. || γονεῦσι δέ, und. ws ἐδόκει, or it 
might stand as ethic dative. See 8. || The Greek fulness of expression in 
γονεῦσι οἵ σ᾽ ἔφυσαν is very usual, even when there is no such emphasis as 
would warrant the use of similar fulness in English. See Scyr. Frag. ii. 2, 
ἀρίστον πατρὸς Ἑλλήνων γεγώς. Phil. 3, κρατίστου πατρὸς Ἑλλήνων τραφείς. 
Aj. 1172, πατρός, ὅς σ᾽ ἐγείνατο. 1296, ὁ φιτύσας πατήρ. ἘΠ. 261, μητρὸς 
ἡ μ᾽ ἐγείνατο. 1412, ὁ γεννήσας πατήρ. 341, πατρὸς ov σὺ παῖς ἔφυς, 365 Kc. 

440. οὐκοῦν. Dindorf reads, as Elmsley, οὐκ οὖν, with interr. at close. 
See 342, note. 

443. ἐξέσωσ᾽. This could be ἐξέσωσε or ἐξέσωσα, but, as τύχη was the 
subject used by Teir., he would naturally suppose it repeated. 

448-6. See Lection. || κομιζέτω 576’, aye, let him conduct you; let him 
by all means. || ἐμποδὼν ὀχλεῖς (with παρών), your presence hinders and 
annoys me. Elms. cites Ae. Pr. τοοῖ ὀχλεῖς μάτην we. See E. Hel. 439 
ὄχλον παρέξεις δεσπόταις. || audels re, and when you are gone. 

448. πρόσωπον. Hor. C. ui. 3, 3, non voltus instantis tyranni &c. 

449-51. τὸν ἄνδρα τοῦτον ὃν.. οὗτος, irreg. attracted constr. See Tr. 
283 τάσδε δ᾽ ἅσπερ eioopas...xwpovot. Verg. Aen. i. 577, urbem quam statuo 
vestra est. 

452. ξένος λόγῳ μέτοικος, und. νῦν μέν, now indeed by report a resident 
alien. Soph. has in view the μέτοικοι at Athens—the class of foreigners 
sojourning with certain civic privileges. See 411 note. || The regular con- 
struction would require φανησόμενος δέ, which is changed by an azacoluthon 
into the finite verb, εἶτα δὲ φανήσεται. Cp. v. 1201. Any careful student of 
Sophocles will be at no loss to find examples of the free construction adopted 
by the poet. viv μὲν or πρῶτα μὲν are sometimes thus omitted in the first 
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clause, when they may be readily understood, as here, from the subsequent 
εἶτα or ἔπειτα δέ, as Hom. 1]. λ΄. 92, ἕλε δ᾽ ἄνδρα Βιήνορα, ποιμένα λαῶν, 
αὐτόν, ἔπειτα δ᾽ ἑταῖρον, Otrja πλήξιππον. In 695 on the contrary we have 
πάλαι understood from τανῦν which follows. 

454. τῇ ξυμφορᾷ, by his good fortune, a sense sometimes though rarely 
found. See Excursus 111. El. 1230, κἀπὶ συμφοραῖσί μοι yeynOds ἕρπει 
δάκρυον ὀμμάτων ἄπο. 

456. σκήπτρῳ προδεικνύς, sc. ἑαυτῷ τὴν ὁδόν, sroping his way before him 
with a staff. So Theocr. Id. xxil. 102, τὸν μὲν ἄναξ ἐτάραξεν, ἐτώσια χερσὶ 
προδεικνὺς πάντοθεν. Seneca Oed. 656, repet incertus viae baculo senili triste 
practentans iter. ‘The word is also used, as Lat. praeludo, of preparatory 
action in the gymnasia or in war. || ἐμπορεύσεται, shall travel, properly as a 
merchant. ἔμπορος, Od. β΄. 319, w. 299. =a passenger in a vessel, but that 
sense is later. Sophocles uses it merely in the sense of a traveller. 
O. C. 25, 303, gor. So ἐμπορεύομαι alone of travelling, El. 405, ποῖ δ᾽ 
ELT OPEVEL 5 

458. See Lection. Whether αὐτὸς or αὑτὸς should be read here, is a 
very nice question; and possibly neither is wrong. As there is, however, 
no doubt that αὐτὸς would be right, if the words καὶ πατὴρ were away, 1 
have thought it justifiable to read αὐτός, carrying in mind that it is to be 
supplied again after πατήρ. If the pronoun stood first or last, I believe it 
would take the article, αὑτὸς ἀδελφὸς καὶ πατήρ, or ἀδελφὸς καὶ πατὴρ αὑτός. 
But this is one of those questions on which scholars may take different sides 
without disparagement to either party. 

460. ὁμοσπόρος, in active sense, as ὁμογενήῆς (or ὁμολεχήΞ) in 1350.= 
husband of the same wife. But it is passive (ὁμόσπορος) 260. 

401. λογίζου, reckon up, take account (note) of. || κἂν λάβῃς ἐψευσμένον. 
T have, with some hesitation, concurred with those who omit μ᾽ after λάβῃς 
on account of ἐμὲ closely following. Those who keep it might cite in their 
favour 605, ἐάν με τῷ τερασκόπῳ λάβῃς κοινῇ τι βουλεύσαντα, μή μ᾽ ἁπλῇ 
κτάνῃς ψήφῳ, where the pronoun is repeated. But the strong ἐμὲ makes 
some distinction between the two places. 

462. φάσκειν for φάσκε, so S.El. 9, Phil. 1411, 5γ,(λέγει); and elsewhere 
frequently. The infin. stands also instead of the 3rd person imp. as well as 
of the 2nd pers. Matthize thinks the phrase is probably a remnant of the 
older and simpler language, the action required being expressed by means of 
the verb used absolutely. || In this concluding speech, Teiresias uses such 
plain language that we can hardly conceive his being misunderstood by 
Oedipus, whom he had already declared the murderer of Laius. But an 
answer to all these difficulties appears in the remarks made in the 
first edition. It was the will of fate and heaven that Oedipus should con- 
tinue to live in blind security till the destined hour of discovery arrived 
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[Teiresias is now led out through the passage adjoining the western Periaktos, 
after which Oedipus retires into the palace, and the Chorus sing their first 
Stasimon. This term (from στῆναι to stand) is applied to the Odes which 
the two semichoirs chant when stationary; as distinguished from the 
Parodos, and from Anapaests, which are attended with marching movement.] 


STASIMON 1. (463—512.) 


(Outiine.) In the first strophe and antistrophe of this short Stasimon, 
the Chorus delineate the miserable state of the unknown murderer, flying 
in conscious guilt from the unerring pursuit of the divine oracle. In the 
second strophe and antistrophe they declare their unwillingness to believe 
in the guilt of Oedipus, being unable to imagine any cause of quarrel 
between him and Laius: and they would rather doubt the science of a seer 
than the innocence of one to whom their country owes so great a debt of 
gratitude. 

(Notes.) 463-5. τίς ὅντινα, und. ἐστίν, who is it whomsoever, i.e. who 
is the unknown one whom..., ἃ θεσπιέπεια, poetic form fem.; but ἁδυεπὴς 
fem. in 151. In this form we find an accessory argument that the subst. 
understood is not either a rock or an oracle, but a person, a priestess. || 
In the Lection I have briefly stated (in Stud. Soph., more fully) the 
reasons which convince me that the words εἶπε πέτρα are not those of 
Sophocles. Here, as in countless places, we have an illustration of the 
well-known maxim—‘a little learning is a dangerous thing.’ The scribes 
and grammariaus of the dark ages were always poring over ancient writings 
in search of parallel passages which they often did not know how to use 
judiciously when they found them. Assuming that Soph. wrote Δελφὶς 
εἶδε πρόσθεν (though this last word is a mere guess of mine, chosen for its 
simplicity) such a Scholiast (τίς ovrw’;) would know that Δελῴὲς is an 
adjective, would certainly observe Παρνασοῦ in this ode, would probably 
find Δελφὶς εἴσεται πέτρα in Eur. And. 998, perhaps Πυθίαν πέτραν in Ion 
550, and (forgetting altogether that ἁ θεσπιέπεια Δελφὶς is in itself a suffi- 
cient title of ‘the prophetic Delphian maid’ or priestess) he would say 
εὕρηκα, I have found in πέτρα the desirable substantive with which the adj. 
Δελφὶς agrees. So he wrote it down instead of the trochee ending in a 
consonant—mpdcev or some other word—which Soph. had placed there. 
But εἶδε, which ample proof shews to have been the Sophoclean verb, 
remained. Some later sciolist, with less knowledge of grammar, followed 
after atime. It struck him that a rock (place for person) might allowably 
be said 20 speak—because the voice came from behind it, but a rock witha 
pair of eyes was too absurd an image: and so (not having the wit to dis- 
cern his resource in olde, not familiar perhaps with the εἴσεται of Eurip.) 
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he wrote, as the cod. L. proves, εἶπε for εἶδε, so crediting Soph. with the 
solecism εἶπε τελέσαντα for εἶπε τελέσαι. || The city itself and temple of 
Apollo were situated on Mount Parnassus. See 473-4, also Strabo 1x. Justin 
XXIV. 6, Liv. XLII. 15. || ἄρρητ᾽ ἀρρήτων, a Greek poetic superl. most τε71- 
utterable i.e. most heinous, direst of the dire. O. C, 1238, κακὰ κακῶν. 
Phil. 65, ἔσχατ᾽ ἐσχάτων κακά. 

466-8. ὥρα (ἐστί), at ἐς time. ἢ ἀελλάδων, storm-swift. Hom. uses 
ἀελλόπος three times as an epithet of Iris Il. θ΄. 409, w’. 77, 159, ws par’ ὦρτο 
δὲ Ἶρις ἀελλόπος ἀγγελέουσα. Cp. Pind. Nem. I. 6, ἀελλοπόδων ἵππων. | 
σθεναρώτερον can either be an adverb, more vigorously (than steeds), or an 
epithet of πόδα, stronger than (the feet of) steeds. Exfurdt quotes Hom. 
Il. θ΄. 505, "Arn σθεναρή τε καὶ aprimos to prove that the word implies swift- 
ness. Wunder also says that the sense of vehemence applied to flight 
readily slides into that of swiftness. Neue thinks it implies firmness and 
steadiness, and therefore perseverance. || φυγᾷ is dat. of manner, 27 flight. 
See 51, E. Bacch. 437, H. Ἐν 1081, El. 218, 5. Phil. 1149, Verg. Aen. 
Iv. 281, ardet abire fuga. || νωμᾶν, to ply, move. 

409-72. ἔνοπλος...πυρὶ καὶ στεροπαῖς, armed with fiery lightnings. 
So Zeus in Phil. 1198 is called πυρφόρος ἀστεροπητής, the hurler of fiery 
thunderbolts. Apollo and Pallas are sometimes represented as armed with 
the lightnings of their sire. Verg. Aen. 1. 42, Ipsa (Pallas) Jovis rapidum 
jaculata e nubibus ignem. || ἐπενθρώσκει. See 263, ἐνήλατο, 1300, 1311. 
Instead of ἐπ᾽ αὐτὸν it might have been ἐπ᾿ αὐτῷ as Hom. 1]. λ΄. 70, én’ 
ἀλλήλοισι Oopévres. But ina chase the accus. is better. || yevéras, 5022, so 
E. Ion g16, elsewhere it means father, as E. Or. rors, or is used as an 
adj. || Kijpes, Fates (or Furies?), Ae. Sept. 1085, κῆρες ᾽Ερινύες, In Hom. 
Kip means ‘evil fate’; it is usually joined with death (θάνατον καὶ κῆρα 
μέλαιναν) and seems nearly equivalent to it. In Ae. Sept. 777 the Sphinx 
is so called. It is applied to the wound of Philoctetes, 42, 1166: and 
generally the tragic poets use it of anything terrible. Consult Lidd. and Sc. 
lex. || ἀνάπλάκητοι. Porson in Aeschylus writes ἀπλάκημα, not ἀμπλάκημα, 
though he keeps w in E. Phoen. 23, Med.116. As the metre often requires 
its omission, never its insertion, Monk on Hipp. 145, Alc. 248, and Elmsley 
on Med. 116 would reject it always: but Hermann would insert it when the 
first syll. is long. Blomfield on Sept. 795 thinks win such words the addi- 
tion of a later age before labials, as in ὄμβριμος, τύμπανον, λάμβδα. He 
derives the word (on Prom. 112) from πλαζω, cause to wander, with a 
pleonastic or intensive, like doraxus, ἀβληχρός, ἀμέλγω. The word in this 
place means zzerring, ‘not missing their prey’, or ‘from whom is no escape’. 

473-4. ἔλαμψε. See 186. || φάμα, oracle, here=command. 

475. τὸν ἄδηλον ἄνδρα, the unknown (or hidden) maz. See τίς ὄντινα in 
463 above. |! πάντ᾽ ἰχνεύειν. Wunderin his first edition agreed with Brunck 
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in taking πάντα as masc. and subject of ἰχνεύειν, ‘that every one should 
search for.’ But in his second he rejects this view, and makes πάντα 
neuter and adverbial, so that πάντα ἰχνεύειν --πᾶσαν ἰχνείαν ἰχνεύειν, make 
every search for, the infin. depending on ἔλαμψε φάμα which in sense= ὦ 
command was proclaimed (to hunt out &c.). This view J. takes, and it is 
the right one. 

470-82. φοιτᾷ, he roams. || wérpas isdravpos. See Lection. Not 
‘fierce as a bull’ (so J. renders icdravpos) but restless as a bull. Vergil’s 
description of the wanderings of the defeated buli in Geo. 111. should be 
compared. || μέλεος k.7.X., straying in solitude (χηρεύων) poor wretch with 
wretched foot. 1| τὰ μεσόμφαλα γᾶς μαντεῖα, the oracles of earth’s centre. On 
constr. see 161. The Greeks regarded Delphi as the centre of the earth’s 
circular plane; having an old legend that Zeus despatched two eagles (or 
doves) of equal speed from opposite points of the circumference, and that these 
birds met at Delphi. || ἀπονοσφίζων, keeping aloof (from himself), i.e. avoiding 
them. Hom. uses the simple verb in middle voice twice in the Iliad, in 
the sense keeping oneself aloof from=shunning, without any case: β΄. 81, w. 
222, Ψεῦδός κεν φαῖμεν καὶ νοσφιζοίμεθα μᾶλλον. In the Odyssey it is used 
with the sense of eavinyg, either with gen., yp’. 98, τίφθ᾽ οὕτω πατρὸς νοσφί- 
gear; or with accus. τ΄. 339, ὅτε πρῶτον Κρήτης ὄρεα νιφόεντα νοσφισάμην, 
or in the sense of retiring, without case, λ΄, 424, ἡ δὲ κυνώπις νοσφίσατο, 
or transitively, removing, δ΄. 263, παῖδα ἐμὴν νοσφισσαμένη. So inthis play 
693, εἴ σ᾽ ἐνοσφιζόμαν. || ζῶντα. See 45, and Excurs. III. 

483-7. See Lection, where I read με νῦν for ms, μὲν οὖν, taking dewa= 
δεινώς, and the participles οὔτε δοκοῦντ᾽ ovr’ ἀποφάσκονθ᾽ as agreeing with 
με, who neither agree nor deny. 

488. οὔτ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὁρῶν οὔτ᾽ ὀπίσω, having no clear view of the present or 
the future, 1.6. seeing no ground at present for believing the truth of his 
words, nor understanding what the future can bring forth to establish it. So 
Wunder. Also Elmsley, Hermann, Ellendt rightly regard ὀπίσω as mean- 
ing the future. Musgrave took it for the past, from an erroneous interpre- 
tation of Hom. 1]. γ΄. 109, ἅμα πρόσσω καὶ ὀπίσσω, on which see Scholiast, 
and Damm’s note. Add Phil. 1105, where εἰσοπίσω manifestly means here- 
after. 

491-7. τί yap ἢ κιτ.λ., for what cause of quarrel there was etther on the 
part of the Labdactdae or on that of the son of Polybus, &c., the Labdacidae 
implying Laius, son of Labdacus. || See Lection. πρὸς ὅτου x.7.r., from 
which drawing clear proof (lit. by a touchstone, βασανίζων), [may confidently 
attack (πιθανῶς εἶμι ἐπὶ) the popular fame of Oedipus by coming forward to 
avenge a mysterious murder. The ἐπίδαμος φάτις cannot be, as Ellendt 
interprets, the denunciation of Teir. against Oed. which had not yet been 
divulged, ἐπίκουρος θανάτων is used here as αἱμάτων ἐπίκουρος is in E. El. 
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138. So too 127, Λαΐου ἀρωγός, avenger. Seneca Agam. 905, paternae 
mortis auxilium unicum. || Οἰδιπόδα for -ao, from Οἰδιπόδης, another form 
of the name. This Doric form of gen. is retained by the Attics in proper 
names and some other nouns. 

498-504. Elms. comp. E. El. 399, Λοξίου γὰρ ἔμπεδοι χρησμοί, βροτῶν 
δὲ μαντικὴν χαίρειν ἐῶ. || Evverol, wise; all-knowing. || ἀνδρῶν δ᾽ ὅτι x.7.d., 
but that, of men, a diviner claims more than myself (i.e. has more knowledge 
than I)=¢here ἐς no sure criterion to prove. Cp. Herod. VII. 168, ἤλπιζον 
πλέον τι τῶν ἄλλων οἴσεσθαι. 211, οὐδὲν πλέον ἐφέροντο. VIII. 29, πλέον 
αἰεί κοτε ὑμέων ἐφερόμεθα. || παραμείψειεν ἄν, may surpass. 

505-8. ἀλλ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ κιτιλ., but never would 7, till [saw rightful proof, 
(ὀρθὸν ros), assent (καταφαίην dv) when men blame him. Aristot. Met. III. 
7, ἡ διάνοια ἢ κατάφησιν ἢ ἀπόφησιν. || πρὶν ἴδοιμι. If πρὶν follows a past or 
opt. negation, as here, πρὶν takes optative. If the negation is of future 
time, πρὶν av follows with subjunctive: οὐ καταφήσω πρὶν ἂν ἴδω. 

509-12. βασάνῳ ἁδύπολις, by proof, i.e. by experience (lit. touch- 
stone) pleasant to the city; i.e. ‘a good and popular ruler.’ || τῷ pa, for that 
reason then (ῥα -- ἄρα). || οὔποτ᾽ ὀφλήσει κακίαν, he shall never be pronounced 
guilty (κακίας) of wickedness. Ant. 1028, αὐθαδία τοι σκαιότητ᾽ ὀφλισκάνει. 
E. Alc. 1093, μωρίαν ὀφλισκάνεις. 

(Creon now enters the stage.) 


EPEISODION II. (s13—862.} 


This second Epeisodion falls into two parts, divided from each other by 
a Comma or Commation, that is, by a short lyric dialogue which begins at 
649, and ends (with interruption of nine lines, 669-677) at 697. 

(Outline of Part 7. 513-697.) Creon joins the Chorus, and indignantly 
notices the reports which have reached him of the charge of treason made 
against him by Oedipus. The Chorus try to soothe him, till Oedipus, 
coming out of the palace, assails him with reproaches, and for a time will 
hear no answer. At length Creon, getting leave to speak, rebuts the 
charge of treason with powerful arguments, but fails to convince the king 
of his innocence. Fierce reproach and indignant denial recur, till at 
length Jocasta, aroused by the noise, comes out and interferes. Creon 
confirms his denial by an oath, and the Chorus, supporting Jocasta, at 
length prevail on Oedipus to recall the sentence of death, which he does with 
reluctance. Thus the kinsmen part on bad terms, Creon returning home. 
The intervening Commation consists chiefly of persuasive words, and 
assurances of love and loyalty from the Chorus to Oedipus, with his 
replies: and a few words of explanation between them and Jocasta. 
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(Votes). 513-22. δείν᾽ ἔπη κατηγορεῖν μου, accused me in formidable lan- 
guage, imperf, || τύραννον. See 925. Hermann thinks these two verses gave 
to this drama its title Οἰδίπους τύραννος. || ἀτλητῶν, indignant (part. of 
ἀτλητέω) = ἄτλητος ὧν, ‘being unable to endure’. || εἴτ᾽ ἔργοισι. Another εἴτε 
is omitted before λόγοισιν. So Aesch. Ag. σὺ δ᾽ αἰνεῖν εἴτε με ψέγειν 
θέλεις ὅμοιον. Cho. 994, μύραινα γ᾽ εἴτ᾽ ἔχιδν᾽ ἔφυ. || τι βλάβην φέρον, any- 
thing to hts injury. See Lection. I know no example of a part. standing 
as φέρον in the MSs, here without τι. (See Ag. 261, where for εἴτε κεδνὸν 
I have read εἴ re xedvdv.) And if Soph. wrote φέρον, φέροντι and φέρει 
so close together, and the same constr., εἰς βλάβην φέρον, εἰς ἁπλοῦν φέρει, 
within three lines, we cannot deny that this betrays sad negligence of 
style. For these combined reasons I had written re βλάβην ἔχον for εἰς 
βλάβην φέρον. See Aj. 1325, βλάβην ἔχειν, fo cause injury. As to the 
phrase od φέρει εἰς ἁπλοῦν, has no simple (unimportant) zzfluence, such 
intransitive use of φέρω is by no means rare, and is shared with many of 
its compounds. I now keep φέρον, reading φοροῦντι for φέροντι. 

523-4. ἦλθε... τάχ᾽ av... βιασθέν. There is great variety of opinion 
among scholars about the construction here. The question isa very difficult 
one, and I dare not speak ex cathedra concerning it. Hermann, Wunder, 
Steel would refer τάχ᾽ dv to βιασθέν, to which view Li. and J. are decidedly 
opposed. The latter (joining it with ἦλθε) says, ‘the form of the Greek 
sentence, by putting ἦλθε first, was able to suggest the virtual equivalence 
here of the conditional ἦλθεν av to a positive 7\Ge,’ adding ‘cp. the use of 
the optat. with ἂν in mild assertion of probable fact: εἴησαν δ᾽ ἂν οὗτοι 
Κρῆτες, Her. 1. 2.2. I am utterly unable to see how this use of εἴησαν ἄν, 
verb and particle combined, assists us in explaining the use of indic. with 
τάχ᾽ ἂν following it at some distance. Elms. thought the dv useless, and 
badly proposed οὖν. The words of Linwood deserve to be considered. 
‘Has particulas unam quandam notionem efficere, et ἂν ad optativum 
suppressum cogitatione referri arbitror, ut constructio sit, ἦλθε τοὔνειδος, 
τάχ᾽ ἄν, ὀργῇ βιασθέν. Eadem ratio O. C. 965, θεοῖς yap ἦν οὕτω φίλον, 
τάχ᾽ ἄν, τι μηνίουσιν εἰς γένος, ubi iterum male ἂν ad participium refert 
Hermannus.’ Cp. Thuc. vi. 2, Σικελοὲ δὲ ἐξ Ἰωνίας διέβησαν ἐπὶ σχεδιῶν... 
τάχ᾽ ἄν δὲ καὶ ἄλλως πως ἐκπλεύσαντες. Andoc. de Myst. 16 τάχα γὰρ ἂν 
αὐτὸ βούλεσθε πυθέσθαι. See Stud. Soph. P. 11. p. 39, and Steel’s note p. 144. 

525-6. τοὔπος δ᾽ ἐφάνθη, the language published (by common report) 
was, My reasons for adopting this reading, which appears in two codd., 
for the more common τοῦ πρός, are these: (1) There is no ground, metrical 
or grammatical, for inverting the pronoun and preposition; hence several 
editors read πρὸς τοῦ. (2) Creon has no motive for asking who originated 
the report, nor does the Chorus reply to such a question. He says: ‘the 
language bruited was, that the seer was persuaded by me to speak false- 
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hoods.’ (3) That rovzos is the true reading I regard as not merely indi- 
cated but absolutely proved by the place, 848, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς φανέν ye τοὔπος ὧδ᾽ 
ἐπίστασο, ‘nay, be well assured that the statement made public was this.’ 
Van Herwerden illustrates the corruption of rovzos into rod πρὸς by refer- 
ence to Aesch. Pr. 49, where MSS. give ἐπράχθη for ἐπαχθῆ. || λέγοι; 
indirect optat. referred to the mind or opinion of those who so reported. 

528-9. ἐξ ὀμμάτων x.T.r., was this accusation uttered against me with 
stedfast eyes and mind? i.e. was he quite sane when he brought this 
charge? The prep. ἐκ, ἐξ, is often used to express a state, or the circum- 
stances of a case. So Aesch. Ag., odxér ἐξ ἐλενθέρου δέρης, with neck no 
longer free. 

531. ὅδε announces some one’s entrance. |] wepa@, comes forth. Ant. 
386, ὅδ᾽ ἐκ δόμων ἄψορρος és δέον περᾷ. E. Iph. T. 724, γυνὴ yap ἥδε δωμάτων 
ἔξω περᾷ, In Hec. 53 it is transitive, περᾷ γὰρ 70 ὑπὸ σκηνῆς πόδα. 

(Oedipus enters from the palace and speaks.) 

532. οὗτος σύ, hark you! 1121, οὗτος σύ, πρέσβυ. οὗτος is also found with- 
out ot, Tr. 407, οὗτος, Brép woe. Aj. 71, 1012. Or ὦ is introduced ; 
O. C. 1627, ὦ οὗτος, οὗτος Οἰδίπους. Aj. 89, ὦ οὗτος, Atay. A, Av. 1199, 
Eccl. 464, αὕτη σύ, The address is sometimes without οὗτος. [Ἱππίας ὁ 
καλός πε kal σοφός, Plat. H. Maj. p. 95. A. Ach. 54, of τοξόται. 

533-5. τοσόνδ᾽ ἔχεις τόλμης πρόσωπον for πρόσωπον οὕτω τολμηρόν, So bold 
a front. Greek poets express qualities of persons and things by genitives of 
substantives, with or without adjective, which in Latin is required: those 
genitives having an attributive power, and being therefore called attributive 
or descriptive. Such are 1403, βορᾶς τράπεζα, ainner-table, Tr. 357 πόνων 
λατρεύματα-- ἐπίπονα λατρ. S. El. 19 ἄστρων εὐφρόνη, the starry night. 
Thuc. 1. 140 Tas ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων, actual events. See 44. || wore 
ixov, so that thou art come. ὥστε ἱκέσθαι would mean, so as to come. || τοῦδε 
τἀνδρός, i.e. ἐμοῦ, cp. 815 τοῦδε γ᾽ ἀνδρός, 1464 τοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρός. 

538-9. ὡς ov. und. ὑπολαβών, supposing (to be supplied from ἰδών) ἐλαΐ 
7 should not recognise (γνωριοῖμι)... ον should not defend myself (ἀλεξοίμην, see 
171). The former would show folly, the latter cowardice. ἢ οὐκ for κοὐκ is 
therefore a just emendation. The fut. opt. always follows past verbs with 
a real fut. force, without dy. See ῥυσοίμην 72, and Exc. 11. Also 792-3, 
796, 1271, 1274. || γνωριοῖμι Att. for γνωρίσοιμι. 

541-2. The mass of commentators, who are content to retain πλήθους 
in 541 along with πλήθει in 542, probably regard χρήμασιν as corresponding 
to φίλων, whom they understand as wealthy and powerful friends, taking 
the word πλῆθος in both lines to mean ‘numbers’, ‘a multitude’. Ellendt is 
so well satisfied that he calls Heimsoeth’s conj. πλούτου, which I have ven- 
tured to edit, ‘inutilis’s My reasons for adopting it are these: (1) the 
repetition of πλῆθος here must be displeasing to every reader of good taste: 
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but it is just what the tasteless scribes and scholiasts would plume themselves 
on effecting; (2) to suppose a correspondence between φίλων and χρήμασιν 
rather than between φίλων and πλήθει is to my mind very unsatisfactory ; 
(3) the χιασμός (cross-correspondence) πλούτου- χρήμασιν, φίλων--πλήθει, 15 
quite in the manner οὗ Soph., who delights in variety, and shuns stiffness. 
He has adopted it immediately before, in 536-9, where after δειλίαν 7 
μωρίαν follows, ἢ ws οὐ γνωριοῖμι (corresponding to μωρίαν), ἢ οὐκ ἀλεξοίμην 
(corresponding to δειλίαν). (4) πλούτου is not far removed from the litera- 
tion of πλήθους. Such is my case for πλούτου. || ὃ a thing which, referred 
to fem. τυραννίς. So E. Hel. 1687, γνώμης, ὃ πολλαῖς ἐν γύναιξιν οὐκ ἔφυ. 
Thue. I. 122, VII. 62. 

543-4. οἷσθ᾽ ws ποίησον ; idiomatic σοηείζ. Ξε ποίησον, ofc A’ ws; lit. ‘act, 
dost thou know how?’ i.e. shall 7 tell thee what to do?! Cp. E. Hel. 315, 
1233. Heracl. 451. Ion, 1039. See also O. C. 75, οἷσθ᾽, ὦ ξέν᾽, ws viv μὴ 
σφαλῆς --- μὴ νῦν σφαλῇς, ὦ ξέν᾽, οἷσθ᾽ ws; ‘avoid going wrong, stranger, dost 
thou know how?” i.e. shall I tell thee how to avoid going wrong? || io ἀντά- 
κουσον. Cp. 409, to ἀντιλέξαι. 

545-0. λέγειν σὺ δεινός, thou art an able speaker. See lex. δεινός, || μανθ. 
δ᾽ ἐγὼ κακὸς σοῦ, lit. ‘I am bad to learn from thee’=¢howt find me a poor 
scholar: the place of σοῦ is emphatic. || βαρύν, dangerous, so Steel’s note ; 
and this is the profer word, which I have always adopted. J. does not 
represent it here, but in 673, where again dazgerous is the right English, he 
renders it, very wrongly, vehement, a word in no place suitable to it. Cp. 
Ant. 767, 1251, O. C. 402, 1204, &c. Such examples show that Bapeta 
μῆνις or ὀργή means dangerous anger, not vehement. 

555-6. χρείη. When that which was said or thought by another in 
past time is cited as such, the optat. is used after ort, ws. See 791 χρείη. Or 
as intimating that it was said or thought, as 1247, θάνοι, λίποι, 1250, τέκοι. || 
ἔπειθες, did you advise? || σεμνόμαντιν, reverend seer, so O. C. 1097, ψευδό- 
μαντις. Phil. 1338, ἀριστόμαντις, 693, κακογείτων. || πέμψασθαι, fo send 
(by my order, indirect agency). 

537. αὐτός, the same man, i.e. of the same mind. 


1 My note here (1) states that οἷσθ᾽ ὡς ποίησον is an idiomatic construction: (2) states 
the syntactic form out of which it grows: (3) states the equivalent English idiom: (4) 
gives various examples, This is all that can be done. Nobody can tell how a Greek who 
used this idiom fe¢/¢ about its component parts, any more than it can be told how a person 
saying ‘please come back soon’ /ee/s about the construction of please, and its colloquial 
variations. English grammarians know and explain all such matters. The construc- 
tions, οἶσθ᾽ οὖν ὃ Spaces (Eur. Cy. 131), οἶσθ᾽ ὡς μετεύξει καὶ σοφωτέρα φανεῖ; (M. 600), 
οἶσθ᾽ ὃ δρᾶσαι βούλομαι (Suppl. 932) are normally grammatical, and need no special εχ- 
planation. See Kithner, Gr. Gr. 11. 204. 6, who illustrates the idiom here from some forias 
in Alt- and Mittel-Hoch-Deutsch. Plautus, Rud. 111, 5, 18, imitating Greek, has ‘tange, 
sed scin quomodo,’ indicating the syntactic analysis. 
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558-560. The question of Oed. is not completed: he is made to hesi- 
tate, and Creon inquires what he means to ask about Laius ; then he com- 
pletes the sentence. This is obliged by the στιχομυθία or line-for-line 
debate here used, as often in tragedy. || ἄφαντος ἔρρει 0. x. has disappeared 
by an act of deadly violence. 

5601. μακροὶ παλαιοί τ᾽ x.r.X. Schol. ἐπὶ πολὺ διήκοντες καὶ πάλαι 
ἀρξάμενοι. It would be a period of great extent and beginning long ago, 
should it be measured :=/long and far back would be the count of tinie. 

562-4. ἣν ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ ; was engaged in his profession? Plato Protag. 
Ρ- 317, Kal τοι πολλά γε ἤδη ἔτη εἰμὶ ἐν τῇ τέχνῃ. Theet. § 22. Pheedo, 
δ 5. Meno, p. gt. Herod. 11. 82, οἱ ἐν ποιήσει γενόμενοι, poets. 

564. ἐμνήσατο, make mention, Homeric, for Attic ἐμνήσθη. 

565. οὔκουν, 20, mot at least when Twas standing anywhere near. 342. 

5660-7. ἔρευναν éoxere,—institute a search. We say, had ἃ search. 
|| πῶς δ᾽ οὐχέ; how could we help it? 

569. ἐφ᾽ οἷς μὴ φρονῶ, on matters 7 know not. φιλῶ, Lam wont. 

570. εὖ φρονῶν, tf you were loyal. ὁθούνεκα (see lex.) either means 
because as in v. 1016, Tr. 27, 57, Aj. 123, 553, 1052, El. 1190, or chat, as 
here, and in O. C. 853, 944, 1005, Tr. 813, El. 47, 617, 1308. 

573. οὐκ dy ποτ᾽ εἶπε K.T.r., he would never have talked about my 
destructions of Laius. The plur. διαφθορὰς is used in bitter contempt, ‘he 
would never have told fables about Laius’s death as brought about by me.” 

574-6. δικαιῶ, L claim (in justice). || 7avé’ ἅπερ κἀμοῦ σὺ viv: in 
the same manner that you have now learnt from me: i.e. Creon claims the 
right of questioning Oed. and being answered by him, as Oed. had just 
been doing towards himself. Oed. replies, éxudv@ave, zxguire and learn. | 
φονεὺς ἁλώσομαι. und. wy. So Ο. C. 1210, σῶς ἔσθι. Ant. 281, μὴ ᾽φευρεθῇς 
ἄνους τε Kal γέρων ἅμα. 

577-8. τί δῆτα, well now? || γήμας ἔχεις; This use of ἔχω with 
past part. is frequent in Soph., less so in Eur. and only found once in a 
fragm. of Aesch. || El. 527, ἔξοιδα" τῶνδ᾽ ἄρνησις οὐκ ἔνεστί μοι. 

579-80. It is questioned whether γῆς depends on ἄρχεις or on ἴσον; 1 
agree with the former view: dost thou rule the land alike (ταὐτὰ) with her, 
having equal sway. || av for ἃ ἀν. ἢ θέλουσα -: θέλῃ. all that she wishes 
at any time, ske receives from me (ἐμοῦ κομίζεται). 

581. οὐκοῦν x.7.d., am [not a third in parity with you twain? 342. 

582. ἐνταῦθα γὰρ δή, yes, for in this very point of view (καὶ κακὸς 
φαίνει φίλος) you specially shew yourself a false friend. 

583. εἰ διδοίης σαυτῷ λόγον, if thou wouldst debate the matter with thy- 
self as I do, 1.6. ws ἐγὼ ἐμαυτῷ. Cp. E. Med. 872, ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαυτῇ dia λόγων 
ἀφικόμην. Herod. 1. 209, ἐδίδον λόγον ἑωυτῷ περὶ τῆς ὄψιος. 11, 162. 
Ill, 25. 
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585. ἂν ἑλέσθαι μᾶλλον, world prefer. 

586. drpecrov εὕδοντα, sleeping without fear. ‘The literal rendering is 
best here. See Shakespeare, ‘Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown.’ || 
ἕξει. The future here expresses not simply a future action, but one which 
is considered as predetermined by circumstances and the state of affairs, 
tf he is to have. 

587. ἱμείρων ἔφυν. See 9. With this passage Br. compares E. Hipp. 
1013, where Hippolytus defends himself against a like charge, ending with 
the words πράσσειν τε yap πάρεστι, κίνδυνός τ᾽ ἀπὼν κρείσσω δίδωσι τῆς 
τυραννίδος χάριν. 

588, τύραννα δρᾶν. For τύραννος as adj. see Ant. 1169, καὶ (4 τύραν- 
νον σχῆμ᾽ ἔχων. Aesch. Prom. 761, πρὸς τοῦ τύραννα σκῆπτρα συληθήσεται; 
E. Tro. 474, ἢ μὲν τύραννος κεἰς τύρανν᾽ ἔγημάμην. 

590. φέρω, receive, obtain ; a sense frequent in Soph. See lex. 

501. εἰ δ᾽ αὐτὸς x.7.A., but, were 7 myself ruling, 7 should do (lit. should 
have been doing) many things even against my will. Public policy often 
obliges a ruler to do things which he would rather leave undone, or 
would do differently. 

596. νῦν πᾶσι χαίρω, now all men give me joy, say tome χαῖρε. This (in 
common with Li. J.) I regard as the true interpr., πᾶσι being ethic dat. See 8. 

597. ἐκκαλοῦσί με, invoke my aid (lit. ‘call me forth’). This reading I 
prefer to αἰκάλλουσι, flatter, fawn on, the ingenious conj. of L. Dindorf. 

598. See Lection. Reading, with Di. J. αὐτοῖσι πᾶν, I take the words 
thus: αὐτοῖσι γὰρ τὸ τυχεῖν (ὧν χρήζουσι) πᾶν ἔνεστιν ἐνταῦθα, for herein 
(i.e. in me and my intercession) ¢hecr (to them) szccess (in gaining what 
they ask) altogether hes. 

599. κεῖνα-ε τύραννος εἶναι, τάδε = τύραννα δρᾶν. 

600. The order is νοῦς καλῶς φρονῶν, a mind well judging οὐκ ἂν 
γένοιτο κακός, would not become trattorous. 

6o1-2. ἐραστής, lover, follower. || dv τλαίην ποτέ. und. δρᾶν from 
δρῶντος. || Monk on Hipp. 285 has defined the different senses in which 
τολμᾶν and the aorist τλῆναι are used by the tragic poets. 1. Zo have the 
courage. 2. 710 have the effrontery. 3. 70 condescend, or submit. 4. 70 
prevail upon one’s self, when in affliction. 5. Zo have the cruelty. Blom- 
field (Quarterly Review, No. Xx1x.) well remarks that a shorter general 
expression would be Zo dear. 

603-7. τῶνδ᾽ ἔλεγχον, as a test of these things, i.e. to try the truth 
and sincerity of the feelings I have expressed (do this). ἔλεγχον is an 
accus. subst. in precedent apposition to all that follows as far as λαβών 607. 
(We may imagine τάδε ποίει, or τόνδε ἐλ. ποίει.) τοῦτο μέν, in the 
first place, would be properly followed by τοῦτο δέ, but here we have τοῦτ᾽ 
ἄλλο. Antig. 167, τοῦτ᾽ αὖθις. The text then divides itself into two offers ; 
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(1) go to Delphi (Πυθώδε), O Oedipus, and there find out whether I have 
reported the oracle correctly ; (2) ascertain if I have had any conferences 
with Teiresias (τῷ τερασκόπῳ, the observer of prodigies) and if you dis- 


cover any such, let me die by my own vote as well as by thine. || Bov- 
λεύσαντα. βονλεύω is properly advise, βουλεύομαι, take counsel, deliberate, 
plan. but Soph. uses the act. in the latter sense. {| λαβὼν seems a little 


redundant: and some make it a repetition of the protasis ἐὰν λάβῃς, but 
this is harsh and not in the manner of Soph. 

608. γνώμῃ δ᾽ ἀδήλῳ μή με χωρὶς αἰτιῶ. Probably there is no line in 
this play more difficult to translate with accurate certainty than this. J. 
treats it without acknowledging its difficulties. He renders μὴ αἰτιῶ 
‘make me not guilty :’ but I doubt if he can produce a place where αἰτιᾷ- 
σθαι means more than to accuse or charge. He renders χωρὶς i2 ἃ corner; 
and I come near to him in the version ‘behind my back’. He gives γνώμῃ 
ἀδήλῳ, ‘on unproved surmise’ from which ‘by unproved opinion’ scarcely 
differs. All he says in a note is ‘‘ χωρίς, ‘ afart;’ i.e. solely on the strength 
of your own guess (γνώμη ddndos), without any evidence that I falsified the 
oracle or plotted with the seer.”? That is—he makes χωρὶς and γνώμῃ ἀδήλῳ 
to be one and the same thing—mere tautology. The difficulty which con- 
fronts us here is this:—We are sure that Soph. means to say—‘do not 
condemn me without proof, merely because you think me guilty.” But we 
are puzzled to find out how he expresses this sentiment in the words 
received as his: ‘do not blame (or accuse) me privately by unproved 
opinion.’ Oed. does not accuse him privately, but face to face in presence 
of the Theban councillors. Nor can Creon be said here to appeal from 
his private judgment to a public trial, though this is hinted afterwards in 
reply to ὦ πόλις, πόλις. Here he appeals only to the conscience and com- 
mon sense of the king. The attempts to correct χωρὶς are failures. I 
would render: accuse me not on proofiess surmise without other support. 

609-12. μάτην, without good ground. ἢ ἴσον xalx.7.d., 7 “αἱ it just the same 
as casting away one’s own life, which one loves most. παρ᾽ αὑτῷ-τε αὑτοῦ. So 
Phil. 611, τἀπὶ Tpolg πέργαμα. 806, τἀπὶ col κακά. φιλεῖ (Tes) is suffi- 
ciently introduced by αὑτῷ. ἔσον καὶ is a favourite construction with Ionic 
and old Attic writers, as also καὶ after ὅμοιος, ὁ αὐτός, παραπλήσιος. 

616-17. καλῶς ἔλεξεν x.7.d., he has spoken well in the judgment (ethic 
dat. see 8) of any one who has a cautious dread of erring (lit. ‘of falling ἢ). 
σοὶ is respectfully avoided, but the hint is for Oed. On πεσεῖν, ¢o err, cp. 
11, 398, ἐξ ἀβουλίας πεσεῖν. 429, ἀβουλίᾳ πεσεῖν. 

618. ταχύς τις. Cp. Aj. 1266, φεῦ, τοῦ θανόντος ὡς ταχεῖά τις βροτοῖς 
χάρις διαρρεῖ. ταχὺς virtually τε ταχέως. On this use cp. Phil. 1080, ὁρμᾶσθαι 
ταχεῖς, where Wunder cites Ph. 526, ὁρμάσθω ταχύς. 808, νόσος ταχεῖ; 
ἀπέρχεται. 1223, ἕρπεις ταχύς. Ant. 231, τοιαῦθ᾽ ἑλίσσων ἤνυτον σχολῇ 
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βραδύς. 2x5, tre ὠκεῖς. Oed. C. 306, kel βραδὺς εὗδει. Tr. 1253, τὴν 
χάριν ταχεῖαν, ὦ παῖ, πρόσθες. λάθρα. In Hom. always λάθρη, but in 
Hymn to Dem. 241, λάθρᾶ. In tragedy λαθρᾶ, which many edd. write 
λάθρᾳ, bui Di. Li. J. λάθρα. Hesych. cites an adj. λαθρός, not found in use. 

619. χωρῇ advances (to assault). || BourAevdew. See 606, note. || τἀμὰ 
δ᾽ ἡμαρτημέια, and my plans will have failed. 

622-6. See Lection and Excursus, where it is shown that the reading 
τἀφρονεῖν removes all difficulty from these lines. || τὸ γοῦν ἐμόν, Lam 
(rational) at all events in respect of my own interest. 

627-30. ἐξ ἴσου δεῖ κἀμόν. With δεῖ supply εὖ φρονεῖν oe, κἀμὸν is 
boldly Sophoclean for καὶ τὸ ἐμόν, thou shouldest be equally rational tn 
respect of my interest also. || εἰ δὲ ξυνίης μηδέν, but suppose thou misunder- 
standest utterly, \| ἀρκτέον γ᾽ ὅμως. There has been much controversy 
whether ἀρκτέον is active, must rule, or passive, must be ruled. Agreeing 
as I do with J., that d. is active, ove must rule nevertheless, I let slain 
errors sleep. The maxim is general: ‘a ruler must rule’. Creon contradicts 
or rather modifies it (as England did in 1688), saying οὔτοε κακῶς γ᾽ ἄρχον - 
τος, not, 7 ween, when one (τινὸς und.) ruies ill. || Oed. appeals to the city, 
which hitherto he had ruled well, and in which he would find love and 
gratitude. Creon, in his modest reply, virtually makes the same appeal. 

(Focasta now, hearing the noise, comes out of the palace.) 

631-3. ᾿Ιοκάστην. She is called ᾿Επικάστη in Hom. Od. X. 271, μητέρα 
τ᾽ Οἰδιπόδαο tov καλὴν ᾿Επικάστην. || παρεστός. Bekker has adopted this 
form in Plato and Thucyd. from the best mss. || εὖ θέσθαι. 5. El. 1434, τὰ 
πρὶν εὖ θεμένοι, Creusa fr. 321, ταῦτ᾽ ἐστὶν ἄλγιστ᾽, ἣν παρὸν θέσθαι καλῶς 
αὐτός τις αὐτῷ τὴν βλάβην προσθῇ φέρων. For instances of its use in Eurip. 
see Elms. on Med. 896. Matthize well observes (v. 915 ed. Matth.) that 
εὖ OY καλῶς θεῖναι is used as well as εὖ or καλῶς θέσθαι, the former however 
with reference to others’ affairs, the latter to our own. τὸ παρὸν εὖ θέσθαι, 
to make the best of the present, is a common proverb, being a metaphor from 
the game of the πεσσοί. See Ae. Ag. 31. It is, to make the best move of 
the dice, as in backgammon. ev is sometimes omitted; Thuc. 1. 25, ἐν 
ἀπόρῳ εἴχοντο θέσθαι τὸ παρόν, as in English, ¢o turn to (good) account. 
Cp. Ter. Ad. Iv. 7. 21—24, ‘‘ Illa vita ’st hominum, quasi si ludas tesseris. 
Si illud quod maxume opus est jactu, non cadit, illud quod cecidit forte, id 
arte ut corrigas.”’ 

634. ὦ ταλαίπωροι, unhappy men. 

634-8. στάσιν γλώσσης, quarrel of tongue, altercation. Tr. 1120, 
ταρβῶ μὲν és λόγον στάσιν τοιάνδ' ἐπελθών. || ἐπήρασθ᾽, the reading of 
the best mss, is approved by Elms., and adopted by Dindorf, Wunder, 
Nauck, and J. Elms. cp. Dem. de Cor. p. 302, ταύτην τὴν φωνὴν 
ἐκεῖνος ἀφῆκε dv’ ἐμέ, πολλοὺς καὶ θρασεῖς τὰ πρὸ τούτων ἐπαιρόμενος λόγους. || 
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ἐπαισχύνεσθε--- κινοῦντες. Verbs, which express any emotion of the mind, 
may be followed by a participle of the operative cause, which in Latin 
is expressed by gvod, or by accus. with infin. ἔδια κινοῦντες κακὰ Ξε φιλο- 
νεικοῦντες. || οὐκ εἷ.. «καὶ μή. Examples of this use of οὐ and μὴ in an 
interrog. sentence of two clauses are numerous. In the first clause οὐ with 
and pers. fut. commands, and in the second οὐ μὴ (od being continued from the 
first) forbzds, Cp. Aj. 75, ov ofy ἀνέξει, μηδὲ δειλίαν ἀρεῖς ; Tr. 1783, οὐ θᾶσσον 
οἴσεις, μηδ᾽ ἀπιστήσεις ἐμοί ; E. Hipp. 498, ὦ δεινὰ λέξαοσ᾽, οὐχὶ σνγκλείσεις 
στόμα, καὶ μὴ μεθήσεις αὖθις αἰσχίστους λόγους; 606, οὐ μὴ προσοίσεις 
χεῖρα μηδ᾽ dyer πέπλων ; Hel. 437, οὐκ ἀπαλλάξει δόμων, καὶ μὴ πρὸς 
αὐλείοισιν ἑστηκὼς δόμοις ὄχλον παρέξεις δεσπόταις; || It is needless to recall 
κατὰ to govern οἴκους, which can be accus. of ‘place whither.’ See 153, 
ἔβας Θήβας. || τὸ μηδὲν ἄλγος, a grief of no tuportance, so Ant. 2 34, Kel 
τὸ μηδὲν ἐξερῶ. Aj. 1231, ὅτ᾽ οὐδὲν ὧν τοῦ μηδὲν ἀντέστης ὕπερ 

639-41. δυοῖν 15 here ἃ monosyllable by synizesis: as δώδεκα for δνώδεκα. 

Hermann quotes in Latin the writer of Phoenix. v. 28, duodecies undis 
irrigat omne nemus. Dindorf quotes dvas as a monosyllable from Plaut. 
Rud. I. 2. 41, and 11. 2. 143 and dvarum as a disyllable from Plaut. Trin. 
Iv. 3. 46, and Ter. Heaut. 11. 3. 85. Avo and δύω are indeclinable in 
Homer. But if rotvd’ were read with Eimsley for δυοῖν, or θάτερον δυοῖν 
with Dindorf for δυοῖν ἀποκρίνας, the synizesis would be avoided. See 
Lection. || ἀποκρίνας adjudging from, i.e. sentencing me to one (of two 
evils). 
642-3. τοὐμὸν σῶμα--ἐμέ. Cp. O.C. 355, ἃ τοῦδ᾽ ἐχρήσθη σώματος. 
S. El. 1233, 1333, E. Alc. 636, οὐκ ἦσθ᾽ ἄρ' ὀρθῶς τοῦδε σώματος πατήρ. 
Heracl. 80, οὐ γὰρ σῶμ᾽ ἀκήρυκτον τόδε. 528, ἡγεῖσθ᾽ ὅπου δεῖ σῶμα κατθανεῖν 
τόδε. Similarly τὸ σὸν πρόσωπον for σέ, 448, ἥδε γὰρ ψυχὴ for ἐγώ, 
E. Heracl. 530, ὕδρας φάσματι for ὕδρᾳ, S. Tr. 836. || εὖ δρᾶν, κακῶς δρᾶν 
take accus. obj. See 551. Ant.1154. Also δρᾶν with two accusatives is 
frequent. See δρᾶσαι δεινά με above, and ef σέ τι δέδρακα 645. Ο. (Ὁ. 854, 
ἄς. || On σὺν see 123. 

644-5. μὴ νῦν ὀναίμην. may LI not prosper. O.C. 1042, ὄναιο, 
Θησεῦ, τοῦ τε γενναίου χάριν, good fortune befal thee! ὀνίνημι, 7 help, fut. 
ὀνήσω, Ist aor. ὥνησα, midd. ὀνίναμαι, 7 derive advantage, fut. ὀνήσομαι, 2nd 
aor ὠνήμην -yoo-ynTo &c., part. ὀνήμενος. But the other moods have a, as opt. 
ὀναίμην, inf. ὄνασθαι. As to the order of words cp. 31, 1251. Such irregular 
order is called Hyperbaton in grammar. || νῦν. Monk and Blomfield had held 
the quantity of the enclitic νυν to be short or long in tragedy. Ellendt con- 
tends that it is always short : and that νῦν can be used not only temporally 
but transitionally also: ‘viv certa ratione pro νυν dicitur, non γὺυν pro νυν. 
So Wo.: “νῦν dient bei den Tragikern auch zur Folgerung, wenn das Metrum 
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das enklitische kurze νυν nicht zuldsst.’? El. 616, Phil. 1240, Aj. 1129, μὴ 
νῦν ἀτίμα θεούς, θεοῖς σεσωσμένος. Thinking that the balance of argument 
inclines in favour of Ellendt’s view, I edit viv, which is in all mss. See 
Lection, and Ellendt’s Lex. Dindorf’s practice seems inconsistent. 

646-8. ὅρκον θεῶν, appeal to the gods by oath. See 239, θεῶν εὐχαῖσι. 
It was held impious to refuse belief to one who had bound himself by an 
oath, as the person so refusing was thought to disbelieve the existence of 
gods. For the respect paid to an oath cp. E. Hipp. 1036, ἀρκοῦσαν εἶπας 
αἰτίας ἀποστροφήν, ὅρκους παρασχών, πίστιν οὐ σμικράν, θεῶν. 

651. θέλεις εἰκάθω. El. 80, θέλεις μείνωμεν αὐτοῦ κανακούσωμεν γόων ; 
θέλεις is here used as βούλει, which frequently takes after it such a subjunc- 
tive in interrogations: Phil. 761, βούλει λάβωμαι δῆτα καὶ θίγω τί cov; 
l.elxadw, Ellendt, on ἀμυναθεῖν, agrees with Elmsley on Med. 186 and 995. 
that all verbs of this termination in Attic writers are aorists; ἀλκαθεῖν, ἀμυ- 
ναθεῖν, διωκαθεῖν, εἰκαθεῖν, ἐργαθεῖν, σχεθεῖν, with the single exception of 
πελάθειν, and that in fact they have no present form. He excludes from 
this class those which, intransitive in their nature, denote condition, 
disposition, or character, as θαλέθω, μινύθω, τελέθω, φθινύθω, φλε- 
γέθω. 

652-3. νήπιος, izfant, and μέγας grown person, are ἴῃ antithesis. Here 
render the former weakling, the latter strong im his oath. 

655. φράζε δὴ τί dys. τίς is used both in direct and indirect interroga- 
tion; in the latter ὅστις normally: but after @pasw a question is always 
indirect. See Excursus 11. Aj. 794, ὥστε μ᾽ ὠδίνειν τί dys. Nen. An. 11. 1. 
15, σὺ δ᾽ ἡμὶν εἰπὲ τί λέγεις. 

656. ἐναγη-τεὀμόσαντα καὶ ἐπαρασάμενον αὑτῷ ἐξώλειαν, εἰ μὴ δε. 
(Demosth.) adv. Timoth. 1204. 11. This is a common form of expression 
in the orators. ἐναγῆ refers here to ἀραῖος ὀλοίμην in v. 645, and=év ἄγει 
ὄντα, i.e. one who renders himself liable to the divine curse in case he violates 
his oath. 

656-7. ἐν αἰτίᾳ βαλεῖν -εἐμβαλεῖν αἰτίᾳςκ So Plato, Epist. vir. 341, 
μηδέποτε βαλεῖν ἐν αἰτίᾳ τὸν δεικνύντα. Philo Jud. vol. 1., p. 545, οὐ πᾶσαν 
κάκωσιν ἐν αἰτίᾳ τίθεμαι, and without ἐν, Soph. Tr. 940, ὡς νιν ματαίως αἰτίᾳ 
βάλοι κακῇ. Therefore σὺν ἀφανεῖ λόγῳ ἐν αἰτίᾳ βαλεῖν is the same as γνώμῃ 
δ᾽ ἀδήλῳ μή με--οΟἰτιῶ, ν. 608. Hermann compares Antiphon de cede 
Herod. p. 136, ἐγὼ μέν γάρ σοι φανερὰν τὴν πρόνοιαν els ἐμὲ ἀποδείκνυμι, σὺ 
δέ με ἐν ἀφανεῖ λόγῳ ζητεῖς ἀπολέσαι. Render, that never with unproven 
words thou lay thine oath-bound friend under a charge that dishonours him, 

638. ἐπίστω, the more usual form in Attic prose; but ἐπίστασο in 848. 
ἐξεπίστασο in O.C. 1650, so ἵστω in Aj. 775 A, Eccl. 732, but μεθίστασο 
E. Alc. 1122, Phoen. 40. ἀνίστω Ae. Eum. 133, but ἀνίστασο E. Hec. 499, 
A. Vesp. 286. So for ἐπίστασαι the Attics use ἐπίστα rarely ; Ae. Eum. 86. 
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660. οὐ τὸν i.e. ov μὰ τὸν ἄς. so 1088 ov τὸν Ὅλυμπον. ἘΠ. 1063, οὐ 
τὰν Διὸς ἀστραπάν. 1238, οὐ τὰν ΓΑρτεμιν. So also μὰ is omitted in Ant. 
758, Ε. Ion 870. He swears by the sun, because the sun by seeing all 
things is privy to every thing. 

660-4. πρόμος, foremost, in rank, a Homeric word, but used by all the 
tragic poets. || ὅ τι πύματον -- ἐσχάτως, fo the uttermost. Cp. 344, ἥτις ἀγριω- 
rary. || φρόνησιν, animum ἘΠ]. zz¢ention. || Elms. takes προσάψει as transi- 
tive, rendering ‘addita habeat’. I prefer however, with Erfurdt, Ellendt, and 
Neue, the intransitive sense ; so συνάπτει» El. 21, ξυνάπτετον λόγοισιν, Ae. 
Pers. 885, Τήνῳ τε συνάπτουσ'᾽ ᾿Ανδρος ἀγχιγείτων, E. Hipp. 188, where see 
Monk’s note, Phoen. 7o9. Rejecting καὶ with H.,I read τὰ δ᾽ εἰ, render- 
ing and (the dread) zf the els from you twain shall be joined with the 
former ills. 

669-72. ὁ δ᾽ οὖν ἴτω, let him go (escape) then. ἴτω for ἀπίτω. So 
ἔρχεται Phil. 48 for ἀπέρχεται, μὴ ἔλθης 1182 for ἀπέλθῃς, ἔρχει Ant. 39 for 
amépxet. See note on v. 143. || ordua, language. See 426. || ἐλεινόν, As 
from δέος comes δεινός, from κλέος κλεινός, so from ἔλεος ἐλεινός, the Attics 
never using ἐλεεινὸς any more than de-ewds, κλε-εινός. I am inclined 
to think that οὐ τὸ τοῦδ᾽ ἐποικτείρω may be taken parenthetically: but see 
J. on the other side. || στυγήσεται. The Attics delighted in the passive use 
of this form, which grammarians call ‘the Future Middle’. For examples 
Monk’s note on E. Hipp. 1460 may be consulted. This is one of four 
forms of future having a passive signification, the other three being the 
Paulo-post-future and the first and second futures passive, the last of which 
is rare in tragedy. 

673. στυγνὸς μὲν K.T.X., when yielding, thou art manifestly full of hatred 
(sullen), ad dangerous when angered to excess. στυγνὸς referring to orvy7- 
σεται. || βαρὺς in the sense of dangerous (a quo grave quid metuendum. Wu.), 
see 546. Cp. Phil. 1045, βαρύς τε καὶ βαρεῖαν ὁ ξένος φάτιν τήνδ᾽ εἶπ᾽, 
᾿Οδυσσεῦ, κοὐχ ὑπείκουσαν κακοῖς. Erfurdt explains θυμοῦ περάσῃς by πόρρω 
πορευθῇς τῆς ὀργῆς rightly. 

677. σοῦ μὲν K.T.r., having found thee ignorant (of my character), but 
esteemed by these to be the same that I was before. On ἀγνώς see 1133. 
It usually means ‘unknown’. || J. makes toos 7ust; Li. also favours that 
sense: but editors generally, and I think rightly, take it ‘der ich friiher war’, 
‘the man I was before’. So the Scholiast: παρὰ δὲ τούτοις τῆς ὁμοίας δόξης 
ἣν πρώην εἶχον περὶ ue. See 53: καὶ τανῦν ἴσος γενοῦ. The passages 
cited from Dem. to support the rendering just only show tcos=‘ impartial’ 
(a sense unavailable here), not=6dixawos. The passage (Phil. 685) ἴσος ἐν 
ἴσοις, whatever its precise meaning, is not clear enough to prove that isos 
can have the full sense of jzs¢. 

(Creon now retires from the stage.) 
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680. μαθοῦσα γ᾽ ἥτις ἡ τύχη. Supply κομιῶ, Yes, (I will do so), 
when I have learnt what the circumstance ts (which caused the con- 
tention). 

O81. δόκησις x.7.d., vague fancy (i.e. suspicion) was uttered in words 
(i.e. by Oed.), azd what is not just stings (the mind of Creon). 

685. γᾶς προπονουμένας, when our country is affiicted already. 

687. Do you see what consequences you have reached with all the goodness 
of your disposition, by relaxing (paralysing) and blunting the edge of my 
temper? παρίημι is almost equivalent to παραλύω. So E. Or. 881, παρει- 
μένον νόσῳ. 210, οὐ γάρ μ᾽ ἀρέσκει τῷ λίαν παρειμένῳ. Bacch. 683, σώμασιν 
παρειμέναι: Alc. 204, Cyc. 591, Herc. F. 1043, Supp. 1070. This is the 
only instance of this meaning in Soph., nor is the word ever thus em- 
ployed by Aeschylus. ᾿Αμβλύνεσθαι is applied by Thucydides to the mind, 
11. 87, and so ἀμβλύτερος 11. 41, and ἀμβλύτεροι 11. 63, less sensible of, less 
keenly alive to, more callous. 

689-94. οὐχ ἅπαξ μόνον, not once only, =freguently, || πεφάνθαι μ᾽ ἄν, 
that I should be showing myself ἄπορον ἐπὶ φρόνιμα, literally, helpless 
for (i.e. incapable of) prudent counsels. εἴ σ᾽ ἐνοσφιζόμαν, were L deserting 
(separating myself from) thee. See note on 482. πεφάνθαι ἄν, is plup., 
and depends on εἶπον, ἴσθι δέ being parenthetic. || ὅς τ᾽ ---τανῦν τε x.7.r. 
Compare 52 &c., ὄρνιθε yap καὶ τὴν τότ᾽ αἰσίῳ τύχην παρέσχες ἡμῖν, Kai 
τανῦν ἴσος γενοῦ, where the same meaning is expressed as here; and for 
the collocation of the particles re—re compare 35—40. πάλαι 15 under- 
stood here with οὔρισας. Hermann here reads 807’, and draws the follow- 
ing distinctions in his note. ὃς simply defines a thing; os ye with a re- 
striction, to the exclusion of others, who particularly, doris is one who, and 
answers to the Latin wt gud. See 1184, ὦ φῶς, τελευταῖόν σε προσβλέψαιμι 
νῦν, ὅστις πέφασμαι φύς τ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὧν οὐ χρῆν. doTe=guigue, which is not the 
same as καὶ ὃς Ξε gud; καὶ and eé¢ joining those things which are necessarily 
connected, re and gue those which are connected by chance. In assigning 
a reason ὅστε expresses who undoubtedly, who, under whatever aspect you 
view the matter. ὅστε seems to suggest a more detailed account of what is 
already involved in the preceding words, or already known; és some addi- 
tional circumstance. Among the Attics Aeschylus only has ὅστε in iambics, 
Prom. 297; Soph. and Eurip. only in lyric parts. The common language 
retained τε only in wore and οἷός τ᾽ εἰμί. 

695. σαλεύουσαν, tossing. I have received Dobree’s reading for the 
sake of the metaphor, but there is no objection to the MS. reading ἀλύουσαν, 
distraught, distressed, perplexed. In ἀλύω the v is four times short in Homer; 
Il. ἐ, 352, ὦ 12, Od. σ΄. 333, 3933 once long, Od. ὦ. 398. It is always long 
in the dramatic poets. || κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν may imply steady and prosperous course, 
so that κ, 0. otpicas=didst impel tt with a favourable wind in a straight 
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course. Cp. Ant. 190, καὶ ταύτης ἔπι πλέοντες ὀρθῆς. O.T. 88, εἰ τύχοι 
κατ᾽ ὀρθὸν ἐξελθόντα. 

607. τανῦν τ' εὔπομπος εἶ τὸ Ὑ ἐν σοί, and now also art ably wafting it 
τοῦ thy best powers. See Lection. Whatever be the fate of the conjecture 
εἶ τό γ᾽ ἐν σοί, three things cannot be denied by any candid mind: it 
supplies good Greek and good rhythm: its sense is exactly suited to the 
place : it is not far from the ‘ductus litterarum’, εἰ δύναι being excluded as 
a manifest gloss. Add to which that nothing has hitherto appeared here 
before my edition, which can justly claim the approbation of judicious 
scholars. (Here ends the Commation, and the Second Part of Epetsodion 77. 
begins.) 

(Outline of Part 2. 698-762. Jocasta and Oedipus, remaining on the 
proscenium, hold a momentous dialogue. The queen, dissuading Oedipus 
from placing any faith in seers, refers to the oracle spoken to Laius, which 
declared that he should die by the hand of his and Jocasta’s son. And yet, 
she adds, that son was exposed to death on Cithaeron, and robbers slew 
Laius at the meeting of three roads. The mention of this locality startles 
Oedipus, who remembers what befell him at such a spot many years ago. 
Eager questions which he now puts to the queen only confirm by her 
answers the shocking belief that he did kill Laius there and then, and 
that he has laid himself under a terrible curse. But as the one survivor 
of the five persons whom Oedipus encountered bore witness that the deed 
was that of robbers, he determines to see the fugitive and ascertain the 
facts. He gives Jocastaa sketch of his life previous to the sad event, 
having been reared by Polybus and Merope, king and queen of Corinth, 
as their son and heir. A drunkard at a wine-bout twitted him with being 
a supposititious child. The next day he questioned his parents, who 
repudiated the insult with anger against the utterer. Ocedipus, not quite 
satisfied, quitted Corinth without informing the royal pair, in order to 
learn the truth from the oracle of Apollo at Delphi. The god withheld 
the information he sought, but foretold to him a terrible future: he should 
wed his own mother, and slay his father. Horrified by such a prospect, 
he resolved never to revisit Corinth, and turned his steps in the opposite 
direction. Jn that route it was that he arrived at the spot mentioned by 
Jocasta, and met a party such as she described, consisting of five persons, 
one being a herald, and the principal personage who answered to the 
portrait of Laius, riding in a pony-carriage. A quarrel arose. Oedipus, 
insulted and struck, retaliated in wrath, and slew, as he thought, the whole 
party, not observing that one of the five escaped. Recognising the 
evident probability that it was indeed Laius who had thus fallen by his 
hand, he wildly laments his cruel fate in becoming husband of his victim’s 
widow, and in being subject to the dreadful curse which he had himself 
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invoked on the murderer. The chorus and the queen strive to console 
him: and, admitting that one shred of hope (before mentioned) remains, 
he will await the coming of the fugitive eye-witness. Hereupon Oedipus 
and Jocasta retire into the palace.) 

(Notes). 698-9. ὅτου ποτὲ πράγματος-- πρᾶγμα ὅτου ποτὲ the matter 
whereat στήσας ἔχεις thou hast firmly conceived μῆνιν τοσήνδε so great anger. 
For the ‘gen. causae’ see Ant. 1177, μηνίσας φόνου. For the attraction 
cp. Aj. 1044, τίς δ᾽ ἐστὶν ὅντιν᾽ ἄνδρα προσλεύσσεις στρατοῦ; For στήσας 
ἔχεις see 577. Μῆνιν, βοήν, κραυγήν, ἐλπίδα ἱστάναι -- μηνίειν, βοᾶν, ἐλπίζειν 
in prose, 

7oo-I. Steel suggests that the reason why Oed. speaks somewhat 
slightingly of the Chorus here is their wish to hush up the contention 68s, 
which he before censures at 686-7. || és πλέον cp. Aj. 679, és τοσόνδ᾽ ἐχθαρ- 
τέος : || Κρέοντος answers to ὅτου in 698: at Creon, (he is the cause whereat 
ἔστησα μῆνων) || οἷά μοι βεβουλευκὼς ἔχει τε ὅτι Toa K.T.Ar., for having hatched 
such plots against me. See 699, 577. 

702. λέγ᾽ εἰ K.T.A, Speak, if you can do so (εἰ ἐρεῖς) with clear tm- 
putation of the quarrel (i.e. if you can clearly shew that it was Creon’s 
fault). She does not forget that, if Oed. is her husband, Creon is her brother. 

703. καθεστάναι pe, that I have made myself=¢hat Jam. 

ορ- 6. μὲν οὖν ‘immo vero’, a corrective particle=ay, μάντιν κακοῦρ- 
γον εἰσπέμψας, by sending in a knavish seer. 1] τό Ὑ εἰς ἑαυτόν, as regards 
himself at any rate, wav édevbepot στόμα, he keeps his mouth quite free: 
i.e. he declares himself quite innocent. 

γοῆπιο. ἀφεὶς σεαυτόν, absolving yourself, relieving yourself from care, 
ὧν λέγεις πέρι-Ξ- περὶ τούτων ἃ λέγεις concerning the things you mention. || 
ἐμοῦ ᾽πάκουσον. So 785, κἀγὼ ᾽πακούσας. 820, ἢ ᾿γὼ "a ἐμαντῷ. || wad’ 
οὕνεκα learn that ἐστί σοι K.T.d., you will find nothing in mortal life 
possessed of prophetic skill, \| ἐστί σοι (eth. d.)=you will find. || βρότειον 
οὐδὲν =ovdéva βροτόν, see 1194. || ἔχονΞε μετέχον, hence with partit. gen. 
τέχνης. Soph. uses simple verbs in this way for compounds. See 143, 
ἴστασθε for ἀνίστασθε: Aj. 1117, στρέφεσθαι for ἐπιστρέφεσθαι: Ant. 399, 
κρίνειν for avaxpivew: El. 699, τέλλειν for ἀνατέλλειν : Phil. 67, Tr. 940, 
βάλλειν for ἐμβάλλειν : Tr. 916, Phil. 1028, βάλλειν for ἐκβάλλειν : Tr. 597, 
πίπτειν for ἐμπίπτειν : Ant. 169, μένειν for ἐμμένειν. So Homer uses εἰπεῖν 
in the sense of addressing with accus. 1]. μ΄. 60, 210; ν΄. 7253 ρ΄ 2373 U. 378. 

713-14. ws αὐτὸν ἤξοι μοῖρα, ‘that fate would reach him’,=/¢hat τὲ 
would become his fate. See ἥκω 1519. But Nauck conj. ἕξοι, citing Phil. 
331, ἐπεὶ yap ἔσχε μοῖρ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλέα θανεῖν. See O.C. 969, εἴ τι θέσφατον 
πατρὶ χρησμοῖσιν ἱκνεῖθ᾽ ὥστε πρὸς παίδων θανεῖν. || ὅστις γένοιτο, one who 
should be born, optat. of indef. generality, dep. on fut. opt. ἦξοι. 
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715. τὸν μέν. The article 6 is frequently used in this way when 
followed by μέν, dé, yap, for the demonstrative pronouns οὗτος and ἐκεῖνος. 
In Attic prose, unless in some few particular phrases, these particles are 
always used, but not necessarily in the Ionic prose of Herodotus. Aeschy- 
lus often omits them, as Eum. 7. Sophocles has τὸν for τοῦτον in a 
lyric passage, O. C. 1699, and ἐκ δὲ τῶν for τούτων in O. C. 742, but in no 
other passage does he use the article for the demonstrative pronoun, with- 
out employing one of the particles μέν, δέ, yap, nor does Euripides, as far 
as I recollect, do so in any instance. 

716. ἐν τριπλαῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς (und. ὁδοῖς), 12 a place where three carriage 
roads meet. The word au, is also used by Hom. 1]. x’. 146: Od. Κ. 103: 
Pind. Nem. VI. 87: Pyth. Iv. 440. 

717-19. παιδὸς δὲ βλαστάς. Brunck took this as a periphrasis for 
παῖδα and translated it as accus. pend., so that διέσχον was taken intransi- 
Εν εἰν Ξε διῆλθον, elapsed; but Matthiae well observes that βλαστὰς δὲ is 
governed by διέσχον, ‘not three days separated the birth of the boy (from 
that which now took place)’, i.e. sot yet three days elapsed from the 
birth, when, ἄς. καὶ is used after definitions of time, when we should use 
a particle of time, Thuc. I. 50. ἤδη δὲ ἦν ὀψὲ καὶ &c., 1} was already late 
when, &c. Cp. 78, Ant. 1187. || vev ἄρθρα κεῖνος ἐνζεύξας ποδοῖν. The 
proper ob}. of évg. is ἄρθρα, and the other accus. vv (the whole of which ἄρθρα 
is a part) is a Greek poetic idiom: thus vw νἱγί, ξε αὐτοῦ, which would be 
clumsy ih poetry because of ποδοῖν. "Αρθρα is generally taken here to mean 
the ankles, but the words at 1034 διατόρους ποδῶν ἀκμάς, make it questionable 
whether che znsteps may not be meant. 

720-2. ἤνυσεν, brought it to pass, =cazsed, || If in 723 θανεῖν be read, 
the words τὸ δεινὸν οὐφοβεῖτο are in apposition, the terrible thing, which 
he was dreading. If παθεῖν, they are simply the obj. of this verb. 

724-5. ὧν ἂν θεὸς χρείαν ἐρευνᾷ, lit. ‘of whatever things the god 
searches the need ’= whatsoever the god seeks as needful. 

728, See Lection. The reading I have taken makes the gen. dep. on 
the prep. ὕπο. under what anxious feeling do you turn and speak thus? 
Στραφεὶς seems to imply that he half turns his back on the queen, and 
speaks without looking at her. He felt the shock, as he says, on hearing 
the words ἐν τριπλαῖς ἁμαξιτοῖς. He must then have strongly quelled his 
emotion, and heard her to the end without following the sense of her words, 
his brain whirling in the ψυχῆς πλάνημα. When she is silent, he moves 
away, speaking slowly with heart and voice oppressed. 

734, Δελφῶν κἀπὸ Δαυλίας-- ἀπὸ Δελφῶν καὶ ἀπὸ AavAlas. So 761, 
ἀγροὺς----κἀπὶ ποιμνίων νομάς. Of Daulia Strabo, p. 473, says, ἐν δὲ τῇ 
μεσογαίᾳ μετὰ Δελφοὺς ὡς πρὸς τὴν ἕω Δαυλὶς πολίχνιον. N. says the triple 
way is now called τὸ σταυροδρὸμ τῆς Mrdpravas. 
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735. καὶ τίς x.T.\. and what time ts it that has elapsed since these 
events? || τοῖσδε. ἘΣ. Ion, 353, χρόνος δὲ ris τῷ παιδὶ διαπεπραγμένῳ; Thuc. 
I. 13, ἔτη δὲ μάλιστα καὶ ταύτῃ (τῇ νανμαχίᾳ) ἑξήκοντα καὶ διακόσιά ἐστι 
μέχρι τοῦ αὐτοῦ χρόνου. 

736. σχεδόν τι πρόσθεν ἤ, a little before=sust before. The coincidence 
of time and place wrings from Oed. a despairing cry. 

738. Solemnly and slowly spoken, as the want of rhythm marks. 

739. ἐνθύμιον is usually said of what lies upon the mind as matter of 
conscience; a scruple of religion. See Herod. VIII. 54, ἐνθύμιόν οἱ ἐγένετο 
ἐμπρήσαντι τὸ ἱρὸν he was visited by pangs of conscience for having burnt 
the temple. Thuc. VII. 50, ἐνθύμιον ποιούμενοι, raising religious scruples. 
But render here: what is this on your mind (i.e. alarming and distressing 
you) ? 

740-1. τὸν δὲ Λάϊον x.7.\. See 15. 224. || τίνα δ᾽ x.7.A. See Lection. 
That ἥβης is corrupt I have no doubt. ἀκμὴ 78ns is an unparalleled and 
impossible phrase: and ἥβη, bloom of youth or early manhood, cannot be 
applied to a grizzled πρέσβυς (805-7). Tivos—nB8ns, Nauck’s conj. adopted 
by J., is bad on this and other grounds. I once conjectured τίνα δ᾽ ἀκμὴν 
ἤδη βίου; but now, assured that ἀκμὴ itself can here mean era of life, I prefer 
keeping ἔχων by means of a verb, either ἔχων ἔβη or ἔβαιν᾽ ἔχων which I 
have edited. Render, at what time of life was he travelling? Schm. reads 
ἠρρησ᾽ ἔχων; did he perish? This is possible. See ἔρρει, 560. 

742-3. μέγας, fall, answers the first question as to stature (φύσις). The 
second, as to stage of life (ἀκμή), is answered by χνοάζων ἄρτι λευκανθὲς κάρα, 
which both Liddell and Scott and also J. no doubt understand and explain 
rightly, when the former, citing Shakespeare, speaks of the hair as ‘silver- 
sabled’, the latter of ‘the silver just lightly strewn among his hair’, I make 
it a principle of translation to retain my author’s thought as far as possible. 
The idea conveyed by the word xvod{wv is not brought out fully by either of 
these renderings, but J. in some measure conveys it by the word “ightly. I 
venture to offer, with the first white bloom thin upon his head. The first 
white hairs arg to the sable crop what the first χνοῦς is to the smooth face, 
an ἀκμή, an era of transition: the χνοῦς marks the end of childhood and be- 
ginning of 787, the white hairs mark the end of ἤβη and beginning of old 
age. Observe that Soph. does not use the word κόμη, ‘hair’, at all: it 
lurks, beautifuily, in χνοάζων. 

744-5. προβάλλων οὐκ eldévat=mpoBarelvy οὐκ εἰδώς, fo have flung 
ayself unwritingly =to have unconsciously exposed myself. 

747. δεινῶς ἀθυμώ x.7.rd., lam sadly afraid that the seer has sight, i.e. 
that, when I said he was τυφλὸς τά τ᾿ ὦτα τόν τε νοῦν τά τ᾽ ὄμματα, he was 
indeed of clear sense in all these respects. 

749. palotca=when you have told me: see 68o. 
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γ8ο-1. βαιός, in a small way=with a small attendance; || ἄνδρας 
Aoxlras, troopers. || ἀνὴρ ἀρχηγέτης, a chieftain. This and ἀρχηγός, κυνηγὸς 
and κυνηγέτης, also στρατηγός, χορηγός, keep ἡ, but the Doric ἃ is taken by 
λοχαγός, λοχαγέτης, Eevayds, ἑβδομαγέτης. 

752--3. οἱ ξύμπαντες, the total number. || κηρυξ. Weralds were regarded 
as sacrosanct, and kings took them in company for security’s sake. || ἀπήνη, 
originally, a carriage or wagon, generally drawn by mules and sometimes 
by oxen. It is interchanged with ἅμαξα in Od. ζ΄. 72, 75, 783 (in 1]. ὦ 
189, 266 ἅμαξα ἡμιονείη), subsequently, a chariot or carriage in general, as 
here. The chariot for war and racing was δίφρος and ἅρμα. || aye, was 
conveying. 

700-4. ἐξικέτευσε, carnestly implored. || ἀγροὺς κἀπί, see 734. || of ἀνὴρ 
δούλος, considered as a Slave; to whom their owners were slow to acknow- 
ledge special obligations. See 1078. In this case the slave was the instru- 
ment of the great crime committed in exposing the infant. 

“65. πῶς ἂν x.7.r., could he possibly come, &c. meaning, J wish he 
could &c. 

765. πάρεστιν, 12 is guile possible. 

“67. δέδοικ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν. See 15, 224. The construction following is ana- 
coluthic, for instead of μὴ εἰρήκω, ‘lest I may have said’, Soph. writes μὴ 
εἰρημένα ἢ πόλλ᾽ ἄγαν. But we must translate as if εἰρήκω were written: 7 
αν that I myself may have said too much, and on account of this 7) wish to 
see him. He alludes to the curse in which he was involyed. 

769. GAN ἵξεται μέν, well, for that matter (μέν), he shall come. 

“71, ἐς τοσοῦτον ἐλπίδων ἐμοῦ βεβῶτος, now that 7 have reached this 
pitch of expectation. ᾿Ἑλπὶς is sometimes used, as here, to express anxiety. 
see 1432. 

772-3. Kal μείζονι, more really valuable. || διὰ τύχης roach ἰών, in 
my present (peculiar) position (lit. when passing through such a fortune). 
Nauck cites ἐέναι (χωρεῖν, βαίνειν) διὰ ὀδύνης, κινδύνων, μόχθων, φόβου, 
φόνου. 

777-8. ἐπέστη, suddenly befell me, \| σπουδῆς, serious care. 

779-84. γὰρ would not be used in English idiom here. || καλεῖ pres. 
hist. which justifies the constr. ws εἴην, see 79QI. || πλαστὸς πατρί, lit. 
‘fictitiously presented to my father’ (i.e. by my supposed mother Merope) : 
meaning what is called @ supposetitious child. || βαρυνθείς, endignant, 
enraged = χολωθείς, Aj. 4τ χόλῳ βαρυνθεὶς τῶν ᾿Αχιλλείων ὅπλων. || κατέσχον, 
refrained (myself, or, my wrath). Br. cites A. Nub. 1363, κἀγὼ μόλις μέν, 
GAN ὅμως ἠνεσχόμην τὸ πρῶτον. || ἤλεγχον, gzestioned them. || δυσφόρως 
γον, were very angry with Sedvaxépawov. 

784-8. τὰ μὲν κείνοιν, as respects the conduct of both. || ὑφεῖρπε yap 
πολύ. Although some high authorities, as Liddell and Scott, Ellendt, and J., 
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take this to mean ‘for it spread widely by rumour’, referring to Aesch. Ag. 
ὑπ᾽ ἄλγος ἕρπει, I am yet fully persuaded that the mass of scholars are right, 
who supply με again, and render, for 1: sank deeper and deeper (imp.) tnto 
my mind. So Steel. I render vm ἄλγος ἕρπει, ‘a feeling of grief steals on 
(in the minds of people)’: for we also find in Aesch. χαρά μ᾽ ὑφέρπει, and 
τρόμος μ᾽ ὑφέρπει. Wu. cites Sallust, Jug. 11, quod verbum in pectus 
Jugurthae altius quam quisquam ratus descendit. 

"89. ἄτιμον ὧν ἱκόμην, without an answer on the matter I came for. 
See note on 340. Add O. C. 49, μή μ᾽ ἀτιμάσῃς τοιόνδ᾽ ἀλήτην ὧν σε προσ- 
τρέπω φράσαι. 

“go. I was almost tempted to accept Heimsoeth’s conj. δύσφημα for 
δύστηνα which seemed to add nothing to the first epithet ἀθλια. But I am 
now satisfied that δύστηνος itself as well as τλήμων has sometimes the 
sense of wicked, abominable. See 888. || Wunder’s conj. προὔφηνεν has 
been largely accepted for that of mss. προὐφάνη λέγων. But that προὐφάνη 
λέγων, he was heard to say, is what Soph. wrote, I feel no doubt, See my 
Excursus. Steel also prefers προὐφάνη. || On χρείη x.7.d. see Verbs, Exc. XIv. 

793. τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρός. See 436, note, where many examples of 
this redundancy of expression are cited. Add to them the following: 
Aesch. Sept. 792, παῖδες μητέρων τεθραμμέναι : E. Tro. 718, λέξας ἀρίστου 
παῖδα μὴ τρέφειν πατρός. And also Jerem. xvi. 3, ‘their mother that bare 
them’, xxii, 26, ‘thy mother that bare thee’, Prov. xxiii. 22, ‘hearken to 
thy father that begat thee’. Jerem. xvi. 3, ‘their fathers that begat 
them’, Zech. xiii. 3, ‘his father and mother that begat him’, 

794-7. τὴν ἹΚορινθίαν...ἔνθα. After reading much that is written and 
cited on these words, I find nothing which need prevent me from under- 
standing and rendering them thus: ἐκμετρούμενος τὴν Κορινθίαν χθόνα τὸ 
λοιπὸν ἄστροις, measuring my distance from the Corinthian land for the 
Suture by the stars ἔφευγον ἔνθα, 7 began my flight to some place where ὦσε, 

8ο1. 4, Zwas. On this form or ἣν for rst pers. see Excursus. 

802. κῆρυξ. Apollodorus 3. 5. p. 273 preserves his name as Πολυποί- 
της. || πωλικῆς ἀπήνης, drawn by young horses, to distinguish it, the ἀπήνη 
being usually drawn by mules, 753. || ὁ θ᾽ ἡγεμών, sc. τῆς ὁδοῦ, the charioteer 
=Tpoxnrarns in 806. || πρὸς βίαν -- βιαίως, wth violence. There are many 
similar instances of the adverbial phrase formed by πρὸς with the acc. So 
also κατὰ with the acc.; Ae. Prom. 212, κατ᾽ ἰσχύν, and διὰ with the 
genitive as 807, δι᾽ ὀργῆς. Aj. 822, διὰ τάχους. || ἠλαυνέτην, attempted to 
drive. So ἐκτρέποντα in the next line, and ἀπωλλύτην 1454. Cp. O.C. 
993, 1009. || The κῆρυξ seems to have acted as charioteer. He, after Laius, 
was first slain. Two slaves hastening to help them or arrest Oed. met the 
same fate. The shepherd fled unobserved in despair, and afterwards at 
Thebes recognised in Oed. the author of the deed. See 760-4. 
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806-12. τὸν é., TOY τροχηλάτην, by ἐπεξήγησις as it is called, to explain 
more fully who is intended ; so in 837, Tov ἄνδρα τὸν Bornpa. Cp. Aristoph. 
in Athen. p. 161, τοὺς πάλαι ποτέ, τοὺς Ilv@ayopioras γενομένους. || See E. 
Phoen. 39, καί νιν κελεύει Λαΐου τροχηλάτης, ὦ ξένε, τυράννοις ἐκποδὼν μεθί- 
στασο. || καί μ᾽ ὁ πρέσβυς κιτ.λ., and the old man when he saw me (strike the 
charioteer) watching the moment when I was going alongside, from the chariot 
smote me with a double-weighted goad on the middle of my head. bxovistobe 
taken with καθίκετο. See note on 143. καθικνεῖσθαι in Homer takes the 
ace., Il. ξ΄, 104. Od. α΄. 342. In later writers it takes a gen. as here: so 
Eustath. on Il. ξ΄. observes ἴσην, sc. δίκην or τιμωρίαν, or ποινήν. 

813-4. εἰ δὲ κιτιλ. but if this stranger has any relationship to Laius. 
The reading of Λαΐου in which Dindorf follows Bothe is perhaps more pro- 
bable than Λαΐῳ on account of the dative preceding. Wunder also reads 
Aatou τι ovyyevés. 

815-27. See Lection. To the reasons there given in favour of εἰ and 
ἐμὲ add, that the resumption of εἰ from 813 seems more probable here 
with the definite ἐμέ, than the use of the indefinite relative @ or ὃν with 
μὴ μηδέ, in a place where Oed. so distinctly puts forward himself (815) 
and the curse pronounced by and on himself, éyw’m’ ἐμαντῷ (819—20). || 
τάδε, these things, hangs loosely here, being immediately explained by τάσδ᾽ 
ἀράς. || ἐν χεροῖν ἐμαῖν. See So. || χραίνω, pollute. Ruhnken (on Timzeus Lex. 
ἐγχρίμπτει) says that the verbs ypdw, ypavw, xpaivw, xpiw, χρίπτω, χρίμπτω, 
χρόω, χρῴζω, χρωννύω, have the same origin and the same primary meaning. 
This first meaning was ¢o graze the skin or any surface; whence arose the 
other meanings of pricking, stinging, touching, slightly wounding; also of 
anointing or besmearing. Custom however attached different senses to the 
different verbs afterwards. The sense of desmearing alone, according to 
Ruhnken, settled in xpalvw, xpdw, χρῴζω, χρωννύω : in χράω, χραύω and xpiw 
not that only, but also the othersenses of pricking and stinging. In E. Or. 919, 
however, ὀλιγάκις ἄστυ Kayopas χραίνων κύκλον, there is the sense of touching. 
From desmearing the sense of polluting would readily arise. || ap’ ἔφυν κακός; 
dpa alone can mean ‘nonne’. See O. C. 753, 780. Aj. 1283. Monk on 
Alc. 351 cites instances from Eurip. But here οὐχὶ can be supplied from 
next line. || πᾶς-- πάντως. Ant. 776, ὅπως μίασμα πᾶσ᾽ ὑπεκφύγῃ πόλις. 
Aj. 275, κεῖνός τε λύπῃ πάς ἐλήλαται κακῇ : 510, ἐν σοὶ πᾶσ᾽ ἔγωγε σώζομαι. 
El. 1407, πᾶσ᾽ ἀνάγκη: Tr. 91, πᾶσαν---ἀλήθειαν. Πόλυβον. Wunder 
and others reject 1. 827 with much probability. 

828-9. ap’ οὐκ κιτ.λ., would not any one speak aright of he judged these 
things arose in my case from a cruel fate? Herod. Vl. 103, ὀρθοῖτ᾽ ἂν ὁ 
λόγος. 

830-3. σέβας, majesty. Ae. Prom. 1091, ὦ μητρὸς ἐμῆς σέβας. || κηλῖδα 
ξυμφορᾶς, stain of calamity=adisgraceful calamity. See 1384. O. C. 1134, 
κηλὶς κακῶν ξύνοικος. On the gen. see note on 532. 
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838-41. τίς ποθ᾽ ἡ προθυμία; what is your mind bent on? what hopeful 
thought have you? || ἐκπεφευγοίην. The opt. in -veyy for -ous is the most 
usual form in the Attic writers (but not to the exclusion of the other ; as ἁποροῖ, 
Plat. Rep. p. 557 }) in the contracted conjugations in éw and ow (that in aw 
being @yv). It is also sometimes found, as here, in barytone verbs, not 
merely in the present, but also in the perf., aor. 2, and future. || περισσόν, 
important (lit. what is over and above). Eur. Hipp. 437. 

842~7. λῃστὰς ws. See 15, 224. || κατακτείνειαν. This Aeolic form of 
the rst aor. opt. was used by the Attics, after the example of the Ionians 
and Dorians, but only in the 2nd and 3rd pers. sing and 3rd pers. plur. The 
common form however also occurs in Homer and the Attic writers. ἀλγύ- 
vats 448. See Lection. || τὸν αὐτὸν ἀριθμόν, the same (i.e. plural) number ; 
but we must render, zf he still speak of many, as before, grammatical terms 
not having been in those days introduced. || τοῖς πολλοῖς, the many, spoken 
of as the murderers of Laius. || olofwvov, alone. The latter part of the 
compound word (from fwrvveda, to gird one’s self, for a journey &c.) must 
not be accounted useless, as it confines the application of the word to one 
travelling alone. This apparent redundancy in Greek compound adjectives 
is very common. Aj. 251, δικρατεῖς ᾿Ατρεῖδαι: 390, δισσάρχας βασιλῆς : 844, 
πανδήμου στρατοῦ : E. Alc. 427, μελαμπέπλῳ στολῇ. So in this play 26, 
ἀγέλαις βουνόμοις. As a traveller is here called old fwvos, a sailor is called 
μονόκωπος ἀνὴρ in E. Hel. 1128. || éoriv...els ἐμὲ ῥέπον, inclines towards, 
points towards me. So A, Plut. 51, οὐκ ἔσθ᾽ ὅπως ὁ χρησμὸς εἰς τοῦτο ῥέπει. 
The ε is lengthened in arsis before initial ῥ. 

848-so. ὡς φανέν ye τοῦπος ὧδ᾽ ἐπίστασο. The participle with ὡς 
occurs for ὅτε with the finite verb or for the mere participle after the verbs 
εἰδέναι, νοεῖν, διακεῖσθαι τὴν γνώμην, ἔχειν γνώμην, where in Latin the acc. 
with the infin. is used. These last verbs, in this case, usually assume οὕτω 
(here ὧδε) and generally come in the sentence after the participle. Phil. 253, 
ws μηδὲν εἰδότ᾽ ἴσθι μ᾽ ὧν ἀνιστορεῖς. 415, 567. Aj. 281. Ant. 1063. Tr. 289. 
A noun or accus. part. with ws sometimes follows the verbs ‘to say, to 
announce, to think.’ See 625, 955. || φανέν. φαίνειν is frequently used by 
the Attic poets in this sense of fo publish, to declare. See 474, 525. Ant. 
620, σοφίᾳ yap ἔκ του κλεινὸν ἔπος πέφανται. Tr. 1, λόγος μέν ἐστ᾽ ἀρ- 
χαῖος ἀνθρώπων φανείς, where also we may observe ἐστι φαν εἰς -- πέφανται. 
See note on go. Cp. also ἀχὼ τηλεφανὴς a sound heard from afar, Phil. 
189: προὐφάνη κτύπος, Phil. 202. || ἐκβαλεῖν πάλιν, lit. Sto reject back 
again’, and therefore, 29 retract: the notion of change in retracting being 
conveyed by the word πάλιν, the sense of which word is frequently the same 
as that of ἐναντίον, according to Toup on Suidas, vol. 11. p. 16. Cp. Callim. 
Lav. Pall. 97, δῖα γύναι, μετὰ πάντα βαλεῦ πάλιν ὅσσα δι᾽ ὀργὰν εἶπας. This 
sense of πάλιν is very clear in the term παλιψῳδία, palinode. 


9--2 
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851-8. ἐκτρέποιτο, swerve from. || οὔτοι κιτ.λ. LHe certainly will never 
show the murder of Laius done with strict propriety (δικαίως ὀρθόν), since 
Loxtas distinctly declared that from my son he was fated to meet his death. || 
gov γε, the reading adopted by Wunder and Dindorf, is a conj. of Bothe for 
τόν ye, and may be true, but is not essential. See ὀρθὸν ἔπος, 505. || ὅν γε 
corresponds to guzppe guem in Latin. || ἐκεῖνος is the only form used in prose; 
κεῖνος is used for it in Attic poetry only where elegance or necessity of metre 
requires. Again, ye makes κεῖνος emphatic as it does μαντείας. || ὥστε K.T.A.; 
so that on account of (οὕνεκα) the prophetic art I would neither look this way 
nor that hereafter (so little do I value it). So Teucér, wishing to shew his 
contempt for Menelaus, says, Aj. 1116, τοῦ δὲ cod ψόφου οὐκ dv στραφείην. 
Cp. 724, ὧν évrpérov σὺ μηδέν, and 1226. The sense of turning oneself 
to look at, readily passes into that of regarding, valuing. 

859-62. τὸν ἐργάτην, the labourer: here the shepherd: ἔργον being used 
especially of farming work. || στελοῦντα, fo fetch (lit. to make him set off). 
E. Hec. 731, ἥκω δ᾽ ἀποστελῶν σε. || ὧν οὔ σοι φίλον, i.e. ἐκείνων, ἅ με πρᾶξαι 
οὔ σοι φίλον ἐστί, Cp. Phil. 1227, ἔπραξας ἔργον ποῖον ὧν οὐ σοὶ πρέπον ; 
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(Outline). In this second Stasimon Sophocles designs by the mouth of 
the Chorus to express the displeasure and alarm excited by the impious 
sentiments of the queen, and the criminal acts of which both she and 
Oedipus were guilty ; she in exposing to death her newborn babe, he by 
yielding to the impulse of sudden wrath and killing four persons for a mere 
act of rudeness. They pray that they may be enabled ever to obey the 
laws prescribed from heaven. Ὕβρις, they say, overweening and insolent 
pride, is the source of tyranny, which proceeds in its evil and dangerous 
course, till destruction comes. They pray to the god their champion that 
the city may not be arrested in the struggle which honour and duty require. 
The doer of unholy deeds, the speaker of unholy words, deserve an evil 
destiny. For if such things are to be unpunished, what avail religious acts, 
like those of a Chorus? What avails the worship offered in the temples? 
They invoke the protection of almighty Zeus at a moment when Apollo 
and all the sanctities of religion seem to be set at nought. 

(Notes), 863-5. Hi pot...x.7.d. L pray that it may be my lot to main- 
fain (lit. I wish that fate may dwell with me maintaining) the reverent 
purity of all words and deeds.... When εἰ is used, as here, in the sense of 
7 wish that, the sentence is elliptical, the apodosis, such as εὖ ἂν ἔχοι, being 
omitted. Ei yap is more commonly used when the fulfilment is possible, 
εἴθε when impossible. || gvveln. See 274, ὑμῖν..«ἡ τε σύμμαχος δίκη χοὶ 
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πάντες εὖ ξυνεῖεν εἰσαεὶ θεοί. Cp. O. C. 7,946, 1244. For this use of φέρειν 
(=épecOac) cp. Ant. 1090. For the use of the particip. 296 @ μὴ ’ort δρῶντι 
τάρβος. 317 ἔνθα μὴ τέλη λύῃ φρονοῦντι, || εὔσεπτον Ξ-- εὐσεβῆ, as ἀσέπτων 
Ξ- ἀσεβῶν 80ο. 

865-6. The νόμοι which Soph. speaks of here as set forth (πρόκεινται) 
are the laws written in the heart of man, which were supposed to have been 
enacted by the gods. Cp. Xen. Mem. Iv. 4.19. Plat. Legg. vil. p. 793. 
Aristot. Eth. v. 15. Polit. 111. 18 and our poet himself Ant. 450, &c. 
ὑψίποδες, lufty, transcendental. The poet perhaps intends to express by 
this epithet that they are not affected by locality, having authority over all 
mankind. 

867. δὲ αἰθέρα. διὰ with acc.: ¢hvough, as with the gen.: in Homer, 
Pindar, and Tragedy. Hence iz, when the whole extent of a place is 
meant. In the prose writers this usage is not found. Αἰθὴρ is the upper 
clear blue sky; ἀὴρ the lower, the atmosphere. See Hom. II. ξ΄. 288, δὶ 
ἠέρος αἰθέρ᾽ ἵκανεν. Αἰθὴρ is either masc. or fem. in all writers. ᾿Αήρ, the 
air, is masc. according to Damm, and fem. when it means mist. || "ὌΟλυμ- 
πος, the seat of the gods, is taken here for the gods themselves, as we use 
heaven frequently for God in heaven. 

869-72. Ovara φύσις ἀνέρων -- θνατοὶ ἀνέρες. So φύσις is used to shew 
that which is attributed to anything, as belonging to it by nature. || xara- 
κοιμάσει, lull them to sleep, i.e. destroy their power, || μέγας x.7.X., great ts 
the god (the divine power) residing in them. 

873. Ὕβρις φυτεύει τύραννον. Jnsolence (insolent impiety opposed to 
τὰν εὔσεπτον ἁγνείαν in v. 864) produces (the temper and disposition of) ἃ 
tyrant: i.e. the violator of the divine laws is ever ready to oppress his 
country’s freedom. Soph. uses τύραννος here in the sense it had acquired in 
his own time, i.e. of a person who usurps the sovereign power in a state; a 
private person, not a king ; one who establishes a monarchy in an aristo- 
cratic or democratic state, such as those of Greece and Sicily. As the sen- 
timent seems not to have any close reference to the conduct either of Oedipus 
or of Jocasta, Wunder follows Musgrave in thinking that Soph. alludes here 
to his own times, and wishes to caution Athens against Alcibiades. So in 
Aj. 158—161, he is said to blame the fickleness of his fellow-citizens, and 
their wanton conduct towards the leaders of the state. But these views do 
not consist with the date ascribed to the Oed. Tyr., B.c. 429, Ol. 83, 33 
for Alcibiades was not a prominent politician till 8 years later. 

874-5. εἰ πολλῶν K.T.r.,, tf it be gorged for no good with many things 
which are neither seasonable nor advantageous ; i.e. when it shall have gained 
wealth and power by many crimes. On εἰ with the subjunctive see 198. 

876-7. τἀκρότατον κιτιλ. On readings in this corrupt place see Lec- 
tion. Render, by climbing to the highest mountain peak tt hath hurried to 
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a helpless strait, where the use of the foot is useless. This reminds us of the 
story of the emperor Max., who, hunting the chamois on the Martinswand, 
found himself on a ledge, from which he could not move up or down: the 
legend says he was saved by an angel’s help. || With ποδὲ χρησίμῳ χρῆται 
cp. El. 742, ὠρθούῦθ᾽ ὁ τλήμων ὀρθὸς ἐξ ὀρθῶν δίφρων. 

879-882. τὸ καλώς δ᾽ ἔχον πόλει πάλαισμα &c., but the struggle which 
1s honourable to the city, (that of the good against the bad citizens, in 
defence of the divine laws), J pray that the god may never abolish. This is 
Wunder’s interpr., who adds that the Chorus in this general expression in- 
timate also their wish that Apollo would cause the investigation into the 
murder of Laius to be completed. If we confine the meaning of the clause 
to this latter thought, we may render λῦσαι, break off, i.e. leave incomplete. 
|| προστάταν, patron, champion, 

883-8. Musgr. finds in these lines many characteristic traits of Alcibia- 
des ; his violence, his contempt of justice, his luxury, and his irreverence 
towards the gods, in the opinion, at least, of his fellow-citizens. See 
Thucyd. vi. 27, 8,9. But even if Soph. intended this allusion, the passage 
refers primarily to Oedipus and Jocasta. See note on 873. 

883-6. ὑπέροπτα πορεύεται, walks or proceeds insolently i.e. conducts him- 
sclf with insolence. ὑπέροπτα (the neuter plural, which is generally used in the 
case of verbals) for vrepomrws. It. lon 717, λαιψηρὰ πηδᾷ. Nauck reads 
ὑπέροπλα. || Δίκας ἀφόβητος, having no fear of Fustice; in an active sense, 
see Pors. on E. Hec. 1117. For constr. 190, ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων, 969, ἄψαυστος 
éyxous, Tr. 23, ἀταρβὴς τῆς θεᾶς. || δαιμόνων ἕδη. Ἕδος, τὸ ἄγαλμα, καὶ 6 
τόπος ἐν ᾧ ἵδρυται, Tim. L. Plat. Wunder J. and others take the word 
here to mean ‘statues’, as in El. 1374, χωρεῖν ἔσω, πατρῷα προσκύσανθ᾽ 
ἕδη θεῶν. Cp. Ae. Pers. 404, θεῶν τε πατρῴων ἕδη. 

887-8. ἕλοι, sezze upon; ἕλοιτο, 5ε126 upon as her own so as to carry 
off with her. 11 δυσπότμου, tapious, ἀνοσίου, Schol. So δύστηνος in 790: ΕἸ. 
121, ὦ παι, mat δυστανοτάτας ματρός, 805, Phil. 1016, Aj. 1290. τλήμων 
also is used in the same sense, El. 275, Phil. 363. || χλιδᾶς, Ar zae ; properly 
that which arises from luxury and wealth. 

889-94. ‘The corrections edited in these lines donot change the general 
sense, but they are meant to be improvements in Greek expression and in 
elegance. In places like this no scholar can venture to suppose he has 
restored exactly what the poet wrote: he can only do his best. In 880-02 
the sequence of particles, εἰ μή, Kal, 4, iS unperspicuous and bad: and the 
agglomeration of articles inelegant and unnecessary. To remedy these 
blots, I have written μήτε for μὴ τὸ, μήτ᾽ οὖν for καὶ τῶν, and καὶ (taking 
this from 800) for 7. These changes are very slight, while the improvement 
is great. I have printed the Attic form εἴρξεται, though it is possible that 
in a chorus Soph. may have chosen to use the Homeric ἔρξεται. I have not 
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altered erat, because I strongly doubt the genuineness of a@ixrwy, as the 
word follows so soon.- I have suggested ἀπευκτῶν, abominable things, as 
very suitable to the two verbs following. The next verse, and the anti- 
strophic one, are both so corrupt that all editors are obliged, more or less, 
to apply an ἄκος τομαῖον. Whether my dest is the best, I do not pretend to 
determine. All I can say is—it is Greek, and gives fair sense. || μήτ᾽ οὖν 
ἀσέπτων εἴρξεται, and will therefore (because he does not get his gain justly) 
aot refrain himself fron impious acts. See 864. ἔργω, eipyw, znclose, keep 
aff, the first form in Homer and Herod.; Homer also has frequently éépyw, 
hut εἴργω only once, Il.y’.72. The Attics use elpyw in the sense of heep 
off, especially in the compounds ἀπείργω &c.; in the sense of zuclose some 
think they aspirate it. || καὶ τῶν κιτιλ., and shall in his rashness cling to 
things abominable. Aesch. Ag. ἀπευκτὰ πήματα. Αθικτα would be ‘things 
that should be sacred from his touch’. To suit this J., after BI., reads 
θίξεται, but would Soph. write so two lines after κέρδος κερδανεῖν || ματάζων 
from μάτην, iz rash folly. See 874. 

892-4. τίς ἐν τοιοῖσδ᾽ K.7.r., what man amid such acts shall boast that 
he wards off from his life the shafts of gods, 1. e. that he is safe from divine 
vengeance? N. reads θυμών, which would be specious, if θυμός were ever 
found in the plural. || For the readings in these lines see Lection. I have 
treated ἔτι wor’ as a corrupt gloss drawn from 1084, I read τοιοῖσδ᾽ for τοῖσδ᾽, 
βέλη θεὼν for θυμῷ βέλη, εὔξεται for ἔρξεται. 

896. τί δεῖ με χορεύειν ; The sacred dancing at the festivals of the 
gods, especially in the theatre of Dionysus, is taken here for the reverence 
and worship due to the gods in general. 

897-9. ἄθικτον, sacred, inviolable, is applied to the whole temple and 
oracle at Delphi, indicated here by its most remarkable feature, the éuda- 
λός, which in itself was the white stone that stood within the temple, and 
was supposed to be the centre of the earth, as being the place where the 
two eagles or doves met, that had been let loose by Zeus from the extremi- 
ties of the earth. {τὸν “ABatoe ναόν. Herodotus VIII. 33, mentions that 
the temple at Abae in Phocis was plundered and burnt in the invasion of 
Xerxes. He says of it, ἔνθα ἣν ἱρὸν ᾿Απόλλωνος πλούσιον, θησαύροισί τε Kal 
ἀναθήμασι πολλοῖσι κατεσκευασμένον" ἦν δὲ καὶ τότε, καὶ νῦν ἐστί, χρηστή- 
ριον αὐτόθι. Pausanias, Phoc. § 35, gives a full description of it. It is one 
of the six Grecian oracles, to which, as Herod. I. 46 mentions, Croesus sent 
to make inquiry. These were Delphi, Abae, Dodona, those of Amphia- 
raus and Trophonius, and Branchidae near Miletus. || τὰν ᾿Ολυμπίαν, fo 
Olympia (in Elis). - Divination by fire-omens (ἐμπυρομαντεία) in the temple 
of Zeus at Olympia was the duty of the Iamidae, an hereditary priest- 
hood there, and was regarded as most authoritative. See Pind. Ol. viii. 2, 
ἄνδρες ἐμπύροις τεκμαιρόμενοι παραπειρώνται Διὸς ἀρχικεραύνου. 
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001-2. εἰ τάδε if these things μὴ ἁρμόσει, shall not agree with events 
χειρόδεικτα πᾶσι βροτοῖς, as things for all men to point the finger at: more 
freely, ‘if the principles 1 have laid down shall not be brought home to the 
minds of all men by the issues of human life’; alluding specially-to the pros- 
pects of Oedipus and Jocasta. But the sentiment is very obscurely expressed. 

903-4. εἴπερ 600’ dxovers—mdvT ἀνάσσων, if thou art rightly called the 
ruler of all things. Cp. Hor. Sat. 11. 6. 20 Matutine pater, seu Jane liben- 
tius audis, and Milton, Par. Lost, 111. 8, “ΟΥ hear’st thou rather pure 
ethereal stream”. Ae. Ag. 161, Ζεὺς doris ror ἐστίν, εἰ τόδ᾽ αὐτῷ φίλον κεκλη- 
μένῳ, τοῦτό νιν προσεννέπω. ᾿Ανάσσειν usually governs the gen.: 1105, 
ὁ Κυλλάνας ἀνάσσων : Aj. 1100, 1102, and also the dat. E. Iph. T. 31, ov 
γῆς ἀνάσσει βαρβάροισι βάρβαρος, and so with both cases in Homer 1]. α΄. 38, 
288. But an adverbial construction belongs to πάντα, as to neuter pronouns, 
which would not be excusable with other words. Cp. 575, πάντ᾽ ἰχνεύειν, 
and perhaps 88, πάντ᾽ ἂν εὐτυχεῖν. || μὴ λάθοι. Cp. E. Med. 332, Ζεῦ, μὴ 
λάθοι σε τῶνδ᾽ Os αἴτιος κακῶν. 

905-906. φθ....ἐξαιροῦσιν, they (alluding to Jocasta) are casting off to 
decay ; the participle φθίνοντα being proleptically used. This is better than 
the interpretation of the Scholiast, which Wunder adopts, παλαιά, παρελη- 
λυθότα. || παλαιὰ Λαΐου θέσφατα, the oracles given of yore to Laius, taking 
the Scholiast’s παλαιὰ into the text with Triclinius. See Lection. || τιμαῖς 
ἐμφανὴς -- ἐμφανῶς τιμᾶται. So Ellendt. || ἔρρει δὲ τὰ θεῖα, the respect due 
to the gods is gone. Cp. E. Tro. 27, ἐρημία γὰρ πόλιν ὅταν λάβῃ κακή, 
νοσεῖ τὰ τῶν θεῶν οὐδὲ τιμᾶσθαι θέλει. 


EPEISODION III. (911—108s). 


(Outline). In this third Epeisodion, the plot finds a new development. 
Jocasta comes out of the palace, carrying wreaths and incense for the 
altars of the gods, whom she wishes to propitiate. While she is so engaged, 
from the eastern stage entrance comes in a Messenger from Corinth, 
inquiring for the royal palace and for Oedipus. The Chorus give him the 
information, noticing the presence of the queen. The Messenger salutes 
her respectfully in the third person, and, after receiving courteous replies, 
he informs her that Polybus king of Corinth is dead, and that the choice of 
his successor seems likely to fall on Oedipus. Astonished and in fact 
rejoiced by this apparent proof of the falsehood of the oracle given to 
Oedipus, Jocasta sends for him. On his appearance he questions the 
Corinthian, and learns from his mouth the truth of the announcement. 
Now he concurs with Jocasta in declaring the fallacy of oracles, but, in 
spite of this opinion, he is still superstitious enough to say that he will 
never visit Corinth while Merope lives, on account of the evil prophecy, 
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affecting, as he believes, her and himself. The attention of the Messenger 
being awakened by this language, he ventures to inquire what the peril is 
which Oedipus dreads. On learning it, he, in his zeal and hope of con- 
ferring an obligation on the king, hastens to assure him that he is not in 
reality the son of Polybus and Merope. The eager interrogation from 
Oedipus which ensues brings to light the story of his exposure as an infant 
on Cithaeron, of his being given by a shepherd of Laius to this Corinthian 
messenger, who carried him to his own city and there gave him to Merope. 
She, with the consent of Polybus, being childless, reared him as their 
own son. On Oedipus asking if the messenger knew his real parentage, 
he denies this, and refers him to the shepherd from whom he received the 
infant. The Chorus, being questioned, express their belief that the person 
meant is the very shepherd, already sent for, who had witnessed the death 
of Laius: but this, they say, queen Jocasta will best know. To her Oedipus 
turns. But she, who had listened to the tale in silent horror, which the 
diverted attention of the rest had hindered them from noting, answers in 
broken words, earnestly beseeching Oedipus to pursue the inquiry no 
farther. He, totally mistaking her motive, and supposing that her high- 
born pride repels with disgust the proof that she had stooped to become 
the wife of a base-born peasant’s son, insists on completing the discovery of 
his parentage, declaring that he regards himself as the child of bounteous 
Fortune, who found him little, but made him great. With the terrible 
irony of his ignorance he therefore avers that he has no just motive for 
hesitating to unveil the whole truth. Jocasta had already rushed in frantic 
agony through the palace door, after bidding a last farewell to the doomed 
man. 

(Notes). 911-132. χώρας ἄνακτες, chiefs of the land;=@ γῆς μέγιστα 
τῆσδ᾽ det τιμώμενοι, 1223. See note on 80. O.C. 831, ὦ γῆς ἄνακτες. 
Ant. 988, Θήβης ἄνακτες. 940, Θήβης οἱ κοιρανίδαι. || δόξα μοι παρεστάθη -- 
ἔδοξέ μοι, [have thought it good. Ant. 1111, δόξα τῇδ᾽ ἐπεστράφη. παρεσ- 
τάθη, has presented itself to me. The verb παρίστασθαι is frequently thus 
used, with δόξα for the most part, or at least τοῦτο, but sometimes alone, of 
thoughts which arise from the circumstances of the time, Cp. Plut. Nic. c. 9. 
δόξα τε παρέστη τοῖς πλείστοις ἀταλλαγὴν κακῶν σαφῆ γεγονέναι. Thuc. vi. 
48, καὶ παραστήτω παντί, τὸ μὲν καταφρονεῖν τοὺς ἐπιόντας ἐν τῶν ἔργων τῇ 
ἀλκῇ δείκνυσθαι. Plat. Phaed. § 5 with Heindorf’s note. Elmsley quotes 
Rhes. 780, καί μοι καθ᾽ ὕπνον δόξα τις παρίσταται, where the same expression 
is used, but in another sense. || ναούς, here not shrines, but a/tars. || στέφη 
=oréupara, wreathed boughs or rods: see 3. || ἐπιθυμιάματα, offerings of 
incense; see 5. 

914. ὑψοῦ αἴρει θυμόν, keeps his mind in an excited state. So 
Apoll. Rhod. 111. 368, ὑψοῦ δὲ χόλῳ φρένες ἠερέθοντο, and Polyb. 111, 82, 2, 
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μετέωρος καὶ θυμοῦ πλήρης. The metaphor seems to be derived from a 
ship being μετέωρος, on the high seas, and tossed by the waves. The Greeks 
assign a voluntary character to involuntary effects, bodily or mental. Thus 
φύειν φρένας, O. C. 804. ΕἸ. 1463. Herod. 1. 68, γλώσσαν δὲ μοῦνον 
θηρίων οὐκ ἔφυσε (ὁ κροκόδειλος). Aristoph. Ran. 418, ὃς ἑπτέτης ὧν οὐκ 
ἔφυσε φράτορας. So 5. Aj. 1077, κἂν σῶμα γεννήσῃ μέγα. Ο. Ὁ. 1625, 
στῆσαι φόβῳ δείσαντας ἐξαίφνης τρίχας. Plat. Phaed. p. 118 B, τὰ ὄμματα 
ἔστησε, said of Socrates when dying. E. Hel. 632, γέγηθα, κρατὶ δ᾽ ὁρ- 
θίους ἐθείρας ἀνεπτέρωκα. Homer says of a dead body, Il. X gg, πυρῆς 
ἐπιβάντ᾽ ἀλεγεινῆς. || οὐδὲ.. «τεκμαίρεται K.7.A., and judges not of the new 
(oracles) dy the o/d, i.e. judges not of the prophecies of Teiresias by the 
oracle given to Laius, which in Jocasta’s opinion is proved false. || ἔστι τοῦ 
λέγοντος K.T.A., He gives himself up to any speaker, if he speak alarms. 
A. Eq. 860, μὴ τοῦ λέγοντος ἴσθι. For the opt. ef Aeyol, cp. 979, εἰκῆ 
κράτιστον ζῆν, ὅπως δύναιτό tis. See 315, and Lection. 

g18-21. οὐδὲν és πλέον ποιῶ, 7 effect nothing further=TI meet with no 
success. Cp. E. Hipp. 284, εἰς πᾶν ἀφῖγμαι κοὐδὲν εἴργασμαι πλέον. Plat. 
Apol. Socr. § 2, πλέον τί με ποιῆσαι ἀπολογούμενον. || Λύκειε, See τό 
and 253. || ἄγχιστος. πρὸ τῶν θυρῶν γὰρ ἵδρυτο. Schol. || κατεύγμασιν, 
votive offerings. Wu.’s τ. κατάργμασιν, first-frutts, is unneeded. || εὐαγῆ. 
evayés, ἁγνόν, καθαρόν, εὐσεβές, ὅσιον, εὔσεπτον, ἅγιον. Hesych. To the 
same effect Pollux, Onom. p. 12, ed. Dind., καὶ τὰ πράγματα, τὸ μέν, 
ἅγιον, καθαρόν, ὅσιον, ἁγνόν, εὐαυγές (evayés), ἄχραντον" τὸ δὲ ἐναντίον, 
ἐναγές, ἐξάγιστον, δυσαγές, μιαρόν κιτιλ. Ruhnken on Timaeus, v. ἄγος, 
says: ‘from ἄγος or ἅγος comes ἅγιος, ἁγνός, ἁγνίζω, afoua, and the 
Latin sacio, sancio, sanctus, sacer, sagmen, &c. The first meaning of 
ἄγος is purity producing veneration. The second meaning is a thing 
devoted to God. And as the Romans called a man sacer, whose life they 
had devoted to the Deity for some crime, so the Greeks also came to use 
ἄγος of a crime that required an expiation. The opposite meanings of the 
word may be seen in the derivatives, évayns, polluted by crime, evayns, pure, 
chaste. We may render εὐαγῆ λύσιν a deliverance free from guilt: but 
the word itself clearly refers to Oedipus, and the expression is equivalent 
(by prolepsis) to λύσιν τοιαύτην, ὥστε evayn τὸν Οἰδίπουν φαίνεσθαι. On 
the connection of evay with λύσιν instead of Οἰδίπους cp. Ο. C. 1062, 
1243, 1495. Ant. 355, 999. Tr. 60g. Phil. 208, 692, rogr. El. 699. Ae. 
Ag. το, ἁλώσιμον βάξιν. Sept. 635, ἁλώσιμον παιᾶνα. The expectation of 
such a λύσις from the Corinthian messenger is fearfully disappointed. 

923. ws κυβερνήτην νεώς as though he were the pilot of a vessel in which 
we were embarked, or, dezng, as he ts, the pilot of the vessel of our state. 
This metaphor is frequent in this play. See 22. 694-0. 
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Flere the Corinthian messenger enters from the eastern passage. 

924. The messenger who now comes on the stage to announce the 
death of Polybus and the choice of Oedipus to be king of Corinth, turns 
out to be the person who received Oedipus when exposed, and gave him 
to Polybus. 

928. γυνὴ δὲ μήτηρ. These two words are perhaps, as Musgr. ima- 
gines, intended to strike the mind by their ill-boding conjunction. 

929-30. ἀλλ᾽ ὀλβία, blessed then. ἀλλὰ is frequently thus used before a 
prayer or wish. || παντελής, complete, is a word difficult to render, as an 
epithet of δάμαρ. Perhaps our idiom happy wife, may fairly answer to the 
Greek idea. - 

931-4. αὕτως, ‘exactly so’, from ὁ αὐτός, in the Attic poets, par- 

ticularly Soph. : as we say, the same to you. || τῆς everelas, your courteous 
Speech. || δόμοις τε kai πόσει τῷ σῷ. Te—xal are often thus used like the 
Latin, guzm—tum, the first marking the class, the second the individual. 
Cp. Homer’s Τρῶές τε καὶ Ἕκτωρ. See 64. 
- 935. Jocasta asks what are those tidings? but in the same breath 
inquires from whom he is come, surprised that a person of his inferior 
rank should bring good news, and therefore desiring to know his authority. 
Whether παρά (as I edit) or πρὸς be read, τίνος of course means, what 
person, But the Corinthian first answers whence he came, evading his 
authority, and saying 7 come from Corinth ; then alludes to his news as 
of a chequered nature; but, in a true Greek spirit, he takes care to merit 
the εὐαγγέλια first by announcing the expected succession of Oed. to the 
throne of Corinth. 

936-7. τὸ δ᾽ ἔπος οὐὑξερῶ τάχ᾽ ἂν ἥδοιο μέν. So 785, τὰ μὲν κείνοιν 
ἐτερπόμην. || πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ dv; Cp. 1438, ἔδρασ᾽ ἄν, εὖ τοῦτ' ἴσθ᾽ ἄν. ἘῚ. 
365, ovd ἂν σύ, σώφρων y οὖσα. Ae. Prom. 758. ΠΡ. ἡδοιί ἄν, οἶμαι, 
τήνδ᾽ ἰδοῦσα συμφοράν. ΤΏ. πῶς δ᾽ οὐκ av; The ἂν in this clause exerts a 
force upon ἀσχάλλοις, but perhaps thou may’ st grieve. 

943-9. See Lection. || ἕν᾽ ἐστέ, the pass yeve reached! an exclamation, 
not a question. || Observe the distinction of πρὸς and ὑπὸ with gen., the 
former expressing indirect agency, ¢hrough chance, the latter direct agency, 
ὧν this man. || οὐδέ, and not, or not alone; in Latin ‘non’. Matthiae 
says: ‘if a positive proposition is opposed to a negative one, so that what 
was first affirmed in one shape (ὄλωλεν) is denied in another, not only is οὐ 
or μὴ used, but also οὐδέ, μηδέ, also καὶ οὐ or ἀλλ᾽ od.’ 

953-6. σεμνά, ironically used: ceuvds=ceB-vos. || ws. See note on 848. 

957- Though I edit σημάντωρ, σημήνας is quite admissible, cp. Aj. 
588, μὴ προδοὺς ἡμᾶς γένῃ, Phil. 772, μὴ..-κτείνας γένῃ. 

959-61. θανάσιμον τενεκρόν. So Aj. 513. E. Hec. 1033. ‘With the 
expression θανάσιμον βεβηκότα compare Phil. 414, οἴχεται θανών. do. 
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425, 6, ἘΠ, 1152, θανὼν φροῦδος. || νόσου ξυναλλαγῇ, intervention, vistta- 
tion of dtsease: see note on 34. || ῥοπή, zmpulse. It is properly the 
sinking of one side of a balance, the turn of the scale. Compare with the 
whole line Plato, Rep. VIII. p. 556, ὥσπερ σῶμα νοσῶδες μικρᾶς ῥοπῆς ἔξωθεν 
δεῖται προσλαβέσθαι πρὸς τὸ κάμνειν. 

963. καὶ τῷ κιτιλ. yes, and also in accordance with his advanced time 
of life. See 73. 

965-7. τὴν πυθόμαντιν éorlay=Tav μαντικὴν ἸΤυθοῦς ἑστίαν. Ae. Cho. 
1030, τὸν πυθόμαντιν Λοξίαν, goo Λοξίου μαντεύματα τὰ πυθόχρηστα. ‘Eoria 
from its original sense, the domestic hearth, hence the altar of the household 
gods, passes into that of any consecrated place, ὦ ¢emfple, as here. || κλάζοντας, 
screaming ; see Ant. 1002. || ay ὑφηγητῶν, sc. ὄντων, according to whose 
endications. Soin Latin, guzbus ducibus. Cp. 1260, ws υφηγητοῦ τινος. || 
κτανεῖν ἔμελλον, 7 was destined to kill. After μέλλω the infin. of the future 
is most common; next that of the aorist, then that of the present: never 
that of the perfect. || Eight concurrent short syllables, πατέρα τὸν ἐμόν, ὁ de 
are a metrical boldness, somewhat eased by the pause after ἐμόν. 

968-9. κεύθει-- κεύθεται. So κεκευθότοιν Ant. 911, κεύθων Aj. 624, 
κέκευθεν El. 868. κεύθει δή, ἐξ now surely hidden. || ἄψαυστος ἔγχους, 
without touching a weapon. Cp. 885. ὕποπτος, πιστός, μεμπτός, ἀμφί- 
πλήκτος, ἄθικτος are all thus used at times in an active sense. || τὠμῷ 
πόθῳ, through regret for me. As the genitive is often used objectively, the 
possessive pronouns too are used, though rarely, in the same sense: cp. 16, 
337 572. O.C. 332, 1413. El. 343. || xarépOiro, he pined to death. 

Q71-2. συλλαβών, having taken away with him. So Ο. (Ὁ, 1384, συλ- 
λαβὼν ἀράς. Phil. 577, ἔκπλει σεαυτὸν συλλαβών. || dé’ οὐδενός, proleptic : 
so that they are worthless=as worthless. 

975-6. els θυμὸν βάλῃς, take to heart. El. 1847, és θυμὸν φέρω. || καὶ 
πῶς advances an objection: πώς καὶ asks for information. 

977-83. ἄνθρωπος, man. || ᾧ τὰ τῆς τύχης κρατεῖ K.T.r., tn whose case 
fortune ts all-powerful, and who has no clear foreknowledge of anything ; τὰ 
τῆς TUXNS=7 τύχη. Cp. 785. As to the former part of the sentiment cp. 
Ant. 1158, τύχη yap ὀρθοῖ καὶ τύχη καταρρέπει τὸν εὐτυχοῦντα τόν τε δυστυ- 
χοῦντ᾽ ἀεί, καὶ μάντις οὐδεὶς τῶν καθεστώτων βροτοῖς. Thuc. Iv. 62, τὸ δὲ 
ἀστάθμητον τοῦ μέλλοντος ὡς ἐπὶ πλεῖστον κρατεῖ, As to the latter cp. Pind. 
Ol. x11. 10, σύμβολον δ᾽ οὔπω τις ἐπιχθονίων πιστὸν audi πράξιος ἐσσομένας 
εὗρεν θεόθεν. || εἰκῆ, at random. || ὅπως δύναιτό Tis. See 315, 017. || εἰς 272 
regard to. Tr. 1211, ef φοβεῖ πρὸς τοῦτο. jj wap’ οὐδέν, of no account, 
See Cic. Div. 1. 29, Plat. Rep. p. 572. 

986-8. πᾶσ᾽ ἀνάγκη. See 823. || ὀφθαλμός, comfort. ἘΣ. Andr. 406, 
εἷς παῖς ὅδ᾽ ἦν μοι λοιπὸς ὀφθαλιιὸς βίον. || τῆς ζώσης φόβος. E, Andr. 1059, 
γυναικὸς αἰχμαλωτίδος φόβῳ. 
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901. τί δ᾽ ἔστ᾽ κιτ.λ., what is there in her tending to fear? See 517. 

993. ἢ οὐχὶ θεμιτόν. Socodd. But Elms. Wu. speciously read ἢ οὐ 
θεμιστόν. Bl. J. suggest ἢ οὐκ ἄλλοισι θεμιτόν. 

996. That πατρῷον αἷμα ἑλεῖν means to shed my father’s blood, i.e. to 
slay him, is clear; but not so clear the analysis of the phrase. E. Or. 284, 
(cited by J.) εἴργασται δ᾽ ἐμοὶ μητρῷον αἷμα, helps us, as showing αἷμα τε 
bloodshed, which is not an uncommon use. Cp. 101, τόδ᾽ αἷμα. 

997. πάλαι μακρὰν ἀπῳκεῖτο, had long been guitted for another habita-~ 
tzon, a very bold phrase, in which the imperf. = pluperf. 

1003. After τί ov an aor. often follows where a pres. might be looked 
for: the action being thus represented as one which should have happened 
already. Cp. Ae. Pr. 741, E. Herac. 805, A. Vesp. 213, Lys. 181. 

1005-6. τοῦτο, ταῦτα very often mean on this account, a, 6, ὅτι on 
which account. E. And. 212, ταῦτα τοί σ᾽ ἔχθει πόσις. Ο. C. rigt, ἃ δ᾽ ἠλ- 
Gov 75n σοι θέλω λέξαι, πάτερ. A. Plut. 966, ἀλλ᾽ ὅ τι μάλιστ᾽ ἐλήλυθας 
λέγειν σ᾽ ἐχρῆν. || εὖ πράξαιμί τι, 7 might gain some advantage: the well 
known sense of εὖ πράσσειν. 

1007. ἀλλ᾽ οὔποτ᾽ εἶμι τ. ᾧ. ὁμοῦ, but Twill never encounter my parents. 
The mother alone survives: but the original motive included both. See 1176, 
where τοὺς τεκόντας applies to the latter only, but the plural is loosely used. 

1008. καλῶς : often so used with verbs of knoweng ; here it strengthens 
εἶ δῆλος. Render: thou very clearly knowest not what thou art doing. 


y oN γ ἢ 


[Ο11. ἐξέλθῃ σαφής. Cf. ν. 1182, τὰ πάντ᾽ ἂν ἐξήκοι σαφῆ. 1084, οὐκ 
ἂν ἐξέλθοιμ᾽ ἔτι ποτ᾽ ἄλλος. 033, τὰ σέμν᾽ ἵν᾽ ἥκει &c. 1519, ἀλλὰ θεοῖς γ᾽ 
ἔχθιστος ἥκω. σαφής, true. See v. 390, O. C. 623, εἰ Ζεὺς ἔτι Leds χὠ Διὸς 
Φοῖβος σαφής. 792, ὅσῳπερ καὶ σαφεστέρων κλέω Φοίβου τε καὐτοῦ Ζηνός. 

τοιό. οὐδὲν ἐν γένει-- οὐδὲν ἐγγενήξ, so v. 1430. And similarly El. 
1124, ἐν δυσμενείᾳ γ᾽ οὖσα. 

Ιοτ9. καὶ πῶς x.7.X., and how is my father equal to no father at all? 
Oed. still speaks of Polybus as ὁ φύσας, while he is sure the messenger is 
not his father. 

1023. ἐξ ἄλλης χερός, und. λαβών. 

1029. θητεία, servitude for hire; θὴς a hired servant. ἐπὶ θητείᾳ τε ὁ71 
hire: as Bergamese shepherds tend flocks now in the Engadine. 

1030. The words here are those of wounded feeling. 

1031. See Lection. what pain was 7 suffering when you took me up 
ata lucky moment (ἐν καλῷ) so as to be my σωτήρ: from which word in 
1030 Oed. understands that he was saved from something besides cold and 
famine. For ἐν καλῷ see ΕἸ. 384, viv γὰρ ἐν καλῷ φρονεῖν. 

1032. ποδῶν ἄρθρα τὰ σά. So E. Phoen. 30, τὸν ἐμὸν ὠδίνων πόνον. 
See 1194, κλῇθρα πυλῶν τάδε. Such enallage of cases is frequent. 

1034. διατόρους ποδῶν ἀκμάς. As ἀκμαὶ ποδῶν are rather ‘the toes’ 
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than the ankles, this phrase leads me to suspect that the perforation was at 
the extremity of the insteps adjoining the toes. Neue would take διατό- 
ρους as active, and render 2οΐτίς (pins) perforating the feet. 

1035. δεινόν γ᾽ ὄνειδος K.T.A., Sad indeed was the stigma 7 recetved from 
infancy, σπάργανα prop. ‘swaddling-clothes’. So Schn. N. J. and most edd. 
But Br. and Wu. understand σπάργανα to mean ‘crepundia’ or ‘monu- 
menta’, little ornaments hung round the necks of infants as γνωρίσματα, 
tokens by which they could be recognised. This view would make the 
gen. after évecdos=‘in the way of tokens’ instead of ‘from infancy’, 

1036. ὃς ef=éxetvos ὃς εἶ, i.e. Oldlrrovs=‘swoln-foot’. Ἐς Phoen. 27, 
ὅθεν νιν Ἑλλὰς ὠνόμαξεν Οἰδίπουν. 

1037-8. πρὸς μητρὸς ἢ πατρός; Triclinius understands ἔπαθον τοῦτο, i.e. 
‘were my feet pierced’. || φρονεῖ, ἄπιστους. 326, 328, 569. Phil. 810, σαφῶς 
φρόνει. || τυχὼν having found. 

1040. οὔκ. The negation affects the latter portion of a question having 
two parts. Plat. Gorg. p. 453 Ὁ. ΣΏ. ὅστις διδάσκει ὁτιοῦν πρᾶγμα, πότε- 
ρον, ὃ διδάσκει, πείθει ἢ ov; TO. οὐ δῆτα, ἀλλὰ πάντων μάλιστα πείθει. 
Theaet. p. 149 E. 2Q. τῆς αὐτῆς ἢ ἄλλης οἴει τέχνης εἶναι θεραπείαν τε καὶ 
ξυγκομιδὴν τῶν ἐκ γῆς καρπῶν, καὶ αὖ τὸ γιγνώσκειν, εἰς ποίαν γῆν ποῖον 
φυτόν τε καὶ σπέρμα καταβλητέον ; OH. οὐκ, ἀλλὰ τῆς αὐτῆς. So also does 
the affirmation. See ΕἸ. 312, ἢ κάρτα, sc. βέβηκεν ἐκ δόμων. 

Ι1041-2. 7 κάτοισθα δηλῶσαι λόγῳ, do you know him so as to indt- 
cate him by name? || τῶν Aatov tis, one of the people (servants) of Laius. | 
δήπου, Laut preity sure, 

1043. ἢ Tov τυράννου τῆσδε γῆς πάλαι ποτέ; for τοῦ πάλαι τυράννου. 
The passage E. Hec. 879 is also remarkable, καλεῖ σ᾽ ἄνασσα δήποτ᾽ Ἰλίου 
Ἑκάβη, for 7 ποτ᾽ ἄνασσα. || μάλιστα, assuredly. 

1046. εἰδεῖτ᾽ dv Att. and poet. for εἰδείητε dv, would know, 

1050. ὁ καιρός, the t2me is come. 

1051-3. τὸν ἐξ ἀγρῶν, the man expected from the pastures. || κἀμάτευες 
εἰσιδεῖν, thou wast actually (καὶ) on the look out to see. || οὐχ ἡκισταΞεμάλιστα 
or λῷστα. ‘The first dv belongs to λέγοι, the second brings οὐχ ἥκιστα into 
the sphere of condition. | 

1054-5. It seems to me best to place a colon after ἐφιέμεσθα, so 
making Oed. assume that Joc. bears in mind the person whoever he be 
whom (ὅντινα) they both equally desired to see in person: then adding the 
question, zs chat the person whom this man (the messenger) means ἢ 

1056-7. Jocasta, having heard this dialogue in silent horror, but un- 
observed, now answers wildly, yet with evasive purpose, question for ques- 
tion; who ἐξ it, whomsoever he spoke of? Elms. Wu. J. read ri δ᾽ ovrw’ 
εἶπε; why ask whom ἄς. See 1129. [βούλου x.7.r. resolve not even to 
remember for no good (μάτην) Though θέλω and βούλομαι are often used 
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alike, yet, as a rule, θέλω implies zzclination, βούλομαι, resolve. See 623, 
θνήσκειν, οὐ φυγεῖν σε βούλομαι. 1077 βουλήσομαι. 

1058. οὐκ ἂν γένοιτο τοῦθ᾽ ὅπως...οὐ φανῶ. Cp. Trach. 455, ὅπως δὲ 
λήσεις οὐδὲ τοῦτο γίγνεται. 

Ιοόι. ἅλις νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ. So Tr. 332, ἅλις γὰρ ἡ παροῦσα. Phil. 892, 
οὑπὶ νηὶ γὰρ ἅλις πόνος, Ant. 547, ἀρκέσω θνήσκουσ᾽ ἐγώ. The Schol. 
says that Joc. here contemplates suicide, and Steel follows him. But I 
think that Wu. justly denies this. 

1062-3. Steel approves the reading οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν τρίτης which J. and myself 
adopt with Elms. Wu. Neue. || 7p. μ. τρίδουλος Ξ- δοῦλος ἐκ τριγονίας, one 
whose mother, grandmother, and great-grandmother were slaves. So 
Elms. Cp. Dem. Theocr. p. 1327, πονηρὸς ἐκ τριγονίας. ἘΞ. And. 636, 
τρὶς νόθος. 

1066. φρονοῦσά γ᾽ εὖ has two senses, either of which is suitable here: 
perhaps 77 loyal kindness is rather the better. 

1073-5. βέβηκεν. Joc. has frantically rushed into the palace. Soph. 
studies such effects. See Ant. 766, 1244. Tr. 823. || δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως μὴ 
x.7.A. For this constr. with fut. indic. cp. Dem. Phil. 111. p. 130, ἔπειτα 
δέδοικα ὅπως μὴ πάνθ᾽ ὅσα ov βουλόμεθα ποιεῖν ἡμῖν ἀνάγκη γενήσεται. Also 
Plat. Symp. 111. 193, φόβος οὖν ἔνεστιν k.T.r. || ἀναρρήξει and ῥηγνύτω are 
intrans. burst forth. 

1077. σμικρόν, mean. || Bovrnoouat=Bovdoudrm μοι ἔσται, 7 shall be 
glad. See 31057. Cp. 0. C. 1289. E. And. 289. 

1078. φρονεῖ yap ws γυνὴ μέγα: for she has a proud spirit for a woman 
(i.e. considered as a woman). J., quite erroneously, gives to ws the sense 
‘quippe’, ‘as being’, and renders, ‘for she has a woman’s pride’. He 
thinks Sophocles would (by the mouth of Oedipus) represent woman as 
being naturally proud. I am sure this is not the sentiment he would 
ascribe to Oedipus. Jocasta is not consulted about the plague; the priest 
does not advise Oed. to consult her. He (Oed.) says of her, 580, ‘She 
obtains from me all that she desires.’ He does not answer her entreaty, 
648. Out of humour with the Chorus, he says to her, σὲ γὰρ τῶνδ᾽, ὦ 
γύναι, πλέον σέβω. Soon after, in a mood of abject terror (Epeisodion 11.), 
he is driven to take her into confidence: but, at 984, her advice does not 
move him, and his language from 1054 is even insulting. There is nothing 
in the relations and antecedents of Jocasta, nothing in Greek institutions, 
manners and customs, tending to show that women were regarded as μέγα 
φρονοῦσαι, much to the contrary effect. See Thuc. 11. 4s. A woman ex- 
ceptionally proud is called by Aeschylus ἀνδρόβουλος (Ag. 11), by Sophocles 
ἀνδρόφρων (Fr.). It is quite enough, then, for Oedipus to say that Jocasta 
has a high spirit for a woman. Can any example be shown justifying such 
use of ws as J. gives? Ido not mean of wWs=gzifpe, for that is frequent 
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enough (ὡς πατροκτόνῳ, ws ἀνὴρ γενναῖος, and the like), but one in which, 
as in γυνή, the word or phrase does not, by itself, indicate the fitness of 
the causal reference. In support of the sense given to ὡς, refer to ws 
voueds ἀνὴρ 1117, ws γέροντι O.C. 20. So ol’ ἀνὴρ δοῦλος O. T. 763 and 
E. Or. κἀγὼ μετέσχον, οἷα δὴ γυνή, φόνου. This last instance settles the 
question. Ellendt, Dindorf, Steel agree, the two former rendering ‘ quan- 
tum quidem mulieris est.’ See also 1526. 

1080-1. παῖδα τῆς τύχης. ΠΡ. (apud Plut.) ὁ τῆς τύχης παῖς κλῆρος. 
Horace Sat. 11. 6. 40, luserat in campo; Fortunae filius! omnes. Plutarch 
(rept τῆς Ρωμαίων τύχης) ἄντικρυς οὗτος (L. Cornelius Sulla) τῇ τύχῃ μετὰ 
τῶν πράξεων ἑαυτὸν εἰσεποίει, βοῶν κατα τὸν Οἰδίποδα τὸν Σοφοκλέους ᾿Εγὼ 
δ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν παῖδα τῆς τύχης νέμω. || τῆς εὖ διδούσης. See Ο, C. 542, ὦ Ζεῦ, 
διδοίης τοῖσι τοιούτοισιν ev. E.Or. 667, Alc. 1004. 

1082-3. τῆς yap πέφυκα. See note on 715. || of δὲ συγγενεῖς μῆνες, 
the coeval months, i.e. ‘all the months of my life. O.C.7, χὠ χρόνος 
ξυνὼν μακρός. Ae. Ag. 107, σύμφυτος αἰών. E. Herc. F. 1293, συγγενῶς 
δύστηνος wy ‘ill-fated all my life’, or ‘from my very birth’. || we μικρὸν καὶ 
μέγαν διώρισαν, marked me at one time as lowly, at another great. 

1084-5. τοιόσδε δ᾽ ἐκφύς κιτ.λ., such being my parentage, 7 can never 
hereafter turn out to be another, so as to be unwilling to discover my origin. 
So Neue and Steel. J. treats the place wrongly. It is clear that Oed. 
says: ‘knowing myself to be Fortune’s child, I need not care what my 
birth in the flesh may prove to be.’ || Ποτε is condemned by Elms. as 
beginning a line, as δῆτα in Aj. 965; but Herm. justly observes, that, when 
the sentence begins towards the end of a line, the connection is such as to 
admit, at the close of one and beginning of the other, what otherwise 
could only be allowed in the middle. See 1074. Aj. 108g. 

(Ocdipus and the Corinthian enter the palace.) 


STASIMON III (HyporcHeMa). (1086—1109.) 


(Outdize). In this short Stasimon, called ὑπόρχημα, a short joy-dance 
(ironically introduced when Oedipus is on the brink of destruction), the 
Chorus, adopting a cheerful tone, address Mount Cithaeron gratefully, as his 
protectress in infancy : and wonder ina series of guesses, which of the many 
rural deities were his parents. The Ode being very corrupt, especially its 
antistrophe, I am compelled to print many conjectural emendations of 
various scholars, two being my own. For all these see Lection. 

(Votes). 1086-7. εἴπερ κιτιλ. Cp. El. 472, εἰ μὴ ᾽γὼ παράφρων 
μάντις ἔφυν καὶ γνώμας λειπομένα σοφᾶς. Milton Sams. Ag. v. 1387. 427 
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there be aught of presage in the mind, this day will be remarkablein my life. || 
κατὰ γνώμαν ἴδρις, skilful in judgment. 

1088-9. οὐ τὸν "Ολυμπον. See 660. || ἀπείρων, unaware, || τὰν αὔριον 
πανσέληνον, accus. of time, during tomorrow's full moon. 
ο΄ Togo-1. Reading Οἰδίπουν with Schm. J., I take it as object of αὔξειν, 
of which σέ γε (Cithaeron) is the subject. Cp. O. Ὁ. 1567, madw- ce (Oldi- 
mwouv) δαίμων δίκαιος αὔξοι. Cith. exalts Oed. by being his sire-land, his 
nurse, his mother. His descent is as old as the hills. 

1093-5. Kal χορ. πρὸς ἡμών, and that thou art honoured in our dance, 
(the present hyporcheme). Cp. E. Iph. T. αὐλεῖται δὲ πᾶν μέλαθρον, Hel. 
1440, πᾶσαν δὲ χρὴ γαῖαν βοᾶσθαι μακαρίαις ὑμνωδίαις, Herac. 407, θυηπο- 
Netra δ᾽ ἄστυ, Verg. G. 11. 487, virginibus bacchata Lacaenis Taygeta. For 
xopevw, Ant. 1153, al σε χορεύουσι. || ἐπίηρα pleasant things, an Homeric 
word: 1]. a’. 572, μητρὶ φίλῃ ἐπίηρα φέρων. J. reads ἐπὶ ἦρα. See Ὁ. tor. 

1097. At this moment of assumed joy, they dare not forget the dreaded 
Phoebus, whom they invoke by his mournful epithet Ἰήϊος. See 152, 3. 

1098-1109. See Lection. || μακραιώνων. Hesiod said the nymphs live 
ten times the age of a palm-tree: and Pindar says of them in a fragm. ἰσοδέν - 
dpov τέκμαρ αἰῶνος λαχοῖσαι. They are Dryads (wood-nymphs), Naiads 
(water-nymphs, Undines), or Oreads (mountain-nymphs). The Nereids, 
daughters of Nereus, were sea-nymphs (mermaids). See Ant. 987, Μοῖραι 
μακραίωνες. 

1101. πελασθεῖσ᾽, approaching, from the trans. v. πελάξω, also used as 
intrans. So Phil. 1311, Χρύσης πελασθεὶς φύλακος, but O. Ὁ. 1761, πελάξειν 
és τούσδε τόπους. A poetic form is πελάω, whence the form ἐπλάθην. Ae. 
Prom. 896, μηδὲ πλαθείην γαμετᾷ τινι τῶν ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. E. Hec. 890, Opyxi 
πλαθεῖσα ξένῳ. E. And. 25, πλαθεῖσ᾽ ᾿Αχιλλέως παιδί. Compounds and 
derivatives of the simple verb are often used. Tyr. 17, πρὶν τῆσδε κοίτης 
ἐμπελασθῆναι. Phil. 677, τὸν πελάταν λέκτρων ποτὲ τῶν Διός. Hence πλατίς 
wife, A. Ach. 132. 

1101-2, ἢ σέ γε. Phil. 1116-7, πότμος, πότμος σε δαιμόνων τάδ᾽, οὐδὲ 
σέ γε δόλος ἔσχ᾽ ὑπὸ χειρὸς ἐμᾶς, is the only other instance in Soph. of 
the poetic form, whereby in propositions consisting of two clauses, with 
pronoun in common, the pron. is repeated in the second clause with a 
certain emphasis, and generally with ye. So Hom. Od. 6. 488, Δημόδοχ᾽; 
ἔξοχα δή σε βροτῶν αἰνίξομ᾽ ἁπάντων" ἢ σέ γε Moto’ ἐδίδαξε, Διὸς παῖς, ἢ σέ 
γ᾽ ᾿ἀπόλλων, also 1]. γ΄. 409, ε΄. 184, κ΄. 235. Sometimes the pronoun occurs 
only in the second clause. cp. Hor. C. 1. 9, 16, nec dulces amores, sperne, 
puer, neque tu choreas. || τῷ yap. See note on 715. 

1104. πλάκες ἀγρόνομοι, rural plains (or heights). πλάξ, properly a 
level spot, is used of almost any sort of place. Aesch. uses it of plain 
alone, Prom. 704, 914, Eum. 285: Soph. of @ height in Aj. 499, ἄκραν 
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ὑπὸ πλάκα Σουνίου. Tr. 272, ἀπ᾽ ἄκρας ἧκε πυργώδους πλακός, and per- 
haps also in Phil. 1416, πρὸς πάτρας Οἴτης πλάκα. But in O. C. 1078, ἄσκο- 
ποι δὲ πλάκες ἔμαρψαν, the meaning must be adysses, and in O. Ὁ. 1360, 
νεκρῶν πλάκα, and 1573, veprépas πλάκας merely region. In Eur'p. it means 
plain or height. Hec. 8, τὴν ἀρίστην Χερσονησίαν πλάκα, Bacc. 14, 307, 
δικόρυφον πλάκα of Parnassus, 718, σεμνὰς πλάκας valovres ὀρέων. Ion 1267, 
Παρνασοῦ πλάκες. Herc. F. 958, Ἴσθμου varatas πλάκας, and merely region, 
El. 1344, δι᾽ αἰθερίας πλακός. The context here would rather lead us to 
translate it heights with the Scholiast, who explains the word by ai 
ἐξοχαί, al ἀνατάσεις τῶν ὀρών. He also explains ἀγρόνομοι where wild 
animals feed ; a sense which seems to be approved by both Wunder and 
Neue, who refers to 26, φθίνουσα δ᾽ ἀγέλαις βουνόμοις. But as in Ant. 786, 
ἀγρονόμοις αὐλαῖς, its meaning evidently is rzstic, rural. 

1105. I have edited μή σ᾽ for εἴθ᾽ because the hiatus after φίλαι, where 
a long syll. is required, seems intolerable. The double εἴτε, though frequent, 
is not essential. In fact I do not think the first εἴτε here good Greek in 
a direct question. || ὁ Κυλλάνας ἀνάσσων, Hermes, to whom this mountain, 
on which he was born, was sacred. Verg. Aen. VIII. 138, vobis Mercurius 
pater est, quem candida Maia Cyllenes gelido conceptum vertice fudit. 

1106~9. 6 Baxxetos θεός, Bacchus himself. So O. C. 678, ἵν᾽ ὁ Baxxwras 
ἀεὶ Διόνυσος ἐμβατεύει. By a similar circumlocution Neptune is called 
ΠΠοσειδαονίῳ θεῷ, O.C. 1494. || λόχευμα new-born babe (abstr. for concrete). 
᾿Ἑλικωνίδων, Porson’s correction (Orest. 614) for ᾿Ελικωνιάδων, So ᾽Αμμω- 
vidas E. Alc. 116, Musgrave’s correction for ᾿Αμμωνίαδας, and ᾿Ασκληπιδῶν 
Phil. 1333 for ᾿Ασκληπιαδών. [ϊσυμπαίζει. Anacreon in Dion Chrysost. 
ὦναξ (Διόνυσε), ᾧ δαμάλης Ἔρως καὶ νύμφαι κνανώπιδες πορφυρέη τ᾽ ᾿Αφρο- 
δίτη συμπαίζουσιν, ἐπιστρέφεαι δ᾽ ὑψηλῶν κορυφὰς ὀρέων. 


EPEISODION IV. (1110—1185). 


[Oedipus and the Corinthian come out of the palace: the shepherd entering 
through the eastern stage-passage.| 


(Outline). In this Epeisodion the περιπέτεια of the plot culminates. 
The shepherd appears, and by a severe examination is forced to confess 
that Oedipus is the son of Laius and Jocasta. No question is asked about 
the murder of Laius, as Oedipus no longer doubts his guilt in that transac- 
tion. At the close the king, full of anguish, bids farewell to the daylight, 
and retires into the palace. 

(Votes), 1110-16. κἀμέ, The delicate and often (as compared with 
modern idiom) superfluous use of καί, both in Attic Greek generally, and 
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in Soph. and Thucyd. particularly, is noticeable here; where its meaning is 
explained later in 1115 as contrasted with ov: ‘if even I must conjecture— 
when you (the Chorus and Coryphaeus) are better judges than Iam.’ See 
κἂν ἐμοὶ 1239. || μὴ ξυναλλάξαντά πω, who never had any dealings with hin 
(dramatic irony): not dreaming that this was the man who had scarcely 
escaped his homicidal hand in Phocis, who had left Thebes to avoid en- 
countering him as king, who had been commissioned to expose him to 
death when a babe, and had spared him for this fatal issue. His identity 
with the babe is yet unknown to the shepherd (see 1146): his guilt in the 
murder is known. || πρέσβεις, See Lection. || σταθμᾶσθαι, lit. ‘to measure 
by line’, here 29 conjecture. || ἐν. See 80, 821. || Evyddec ξύμμετρος, he 
tallzes accurately, [|| ἄλλως τε, and besides. || ὥσπερ ἔγνωκα, 7. seem to recog: 
wise. N. incloses ὥσπερ as spurious, reading δμῶας for ἄλλως. || τάχ᾽ ἄν 
που, perhaps, 7) ween, a slight redundancy in expression. || ἰδών, zf you have 
seezz: the yap following seems an answer to this shade of doubt. Yet see 
ΙΟΒΙ. 

1117-18. γάρ, yes: the second γὰρ Engl. idiom would omit. || Λαΐου 
mv, he belonged to Laius. || εἴπερ... πιστός, trusted as much as any. || ὡς 
νομεὺς ἀνήρ, for a man who grazed cattle, See ws γυνή, 1078. 

I12I-31. οὗτος σὺ k.T.r., hark’ee, old man, look this way and answer 
7,6. Cp. Tr. 402, οὗτος βλέφ᾽ ὧδε. || ξύναυλος, Aucted or lodged. || In line 
1128 μαθὼν depends on οἷσθα, ἄνδρα on μαθών. Render: τὸν ἄνδρα τόν δ᾽ 
οὖν, yonder man then—olaba, do you remember, τῇδέ πον μαθών, that you 
took note of him anywhere in these parts? |\| ri χρῆμα δρῶντα, doing what? 
The shepherd’s conscience is uneasy: he ‘fights shy’, as we say, and even 
asks, what man dost thou specially mean ? see 976, 10476. || ἢ ξυναλλάξας τί 
tou, or that you had some transaction with him perhaps? carrying on the 
question from μαθὼν above. || οὐχ ὥστε x.7.d. not so as to speak at once from 
recollection: cp. 361, οὐχ ὥστε γ᾽ εἰπεῖν γνωτόν. The rendering is alike, 
whether azo or ὕπο be read. 


1133-40. ἀγνῶτα, as he forgets, cp.677. || After κάτοιδεν I place a 
colon, feeling sure that a line has fallen out after this, the purport of which 
might be φκοῦμεν ἄμφω κατὰ νομὰς ἀλώμενοι, when we were both inhabiting 
the district of Cithaeron, and wandering tn search of pasturage. || ἐπλησία- 
gov κιτιλ. L was in this man’s neighbourhood three full half-years, from 
spring to the rising of Arcturus. Polyb. p. 888, Στρατοκλέους πρυτανεύον- 
Tos THY δευτέραν ἕκμηνον (ἀρχὴν). || ᾿Αρκτοῦρον. Those who wish to know 
all about the star Arcturus (ἄρκτου οὖρος, bear-ward) and its import in 
ancient astronomical calculations, will do well to consult J.’s note at p. 305 
in his edition of Oed. Tyr. The heliacal rising of Arcturus took place, 
according to Pliny 11. 47, eleven days before the autumnal equinox, i.e. the 
rath of September; but Columella says on the 5th. From the begin- 
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ning of spring therefore (which was counted as the last week in Febr.), 
when the fiocks in those countries left their σταθμά, or winter stations, up 
to the rising of Arcturus, there would be very nearly this time (six months). 
Nauck says the same custom is still carried on by Greek shepherds. || χει- 
μώνα, during the winter, unless xemave, in the winter, be read. See Lec- 
tion. || ἔπαυλα and σταθμὰ equally mean sZad/s. || πεπραγμένον, a fact. 

1143. ὡς ἐμαυτῷ θρέμμα θρεψαίμην ἐγώ, ‘that I might nurture it as my 
own nursling’=vrear it as my own child. 

1144. τί δ᾽ ἐστίν; See 938. N. also cites Tr. 339, Phil. 896, El. 
021. || pos ti, for what purpose τοῦτο τοὔπος istopets; dost thou ask this 
question? Besides this sense of exgzuiring, ioropéw is used by the tragic 
poets in the sense of £xowing, very unusual in prose. See 1484, ovd’ ὁρών, 
ov? ἱστορῶν. Ae. Pers. 454, κακῶν τὸ μέλλον ἱστορῶν. Eum. 455, πατέρα 
δ᾽ ἱστορεῖς καλῶς. Soph. Tr. 282, δῆθεν οὐδὲν ἱστορῶν. The tragic writers 
never employ it in the sense of relating or explaining. 

1146-7. οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον ; see 430. || οὐ σιωπήσας ἔσει; See go. || κόλαζε, 
chide. Cp. ΑἹ. 1107, καὶ τὰ σέμν᾽ ἔπη κόλαζ᾽ ἐκείνους. 1160, λόγοις 
κολάζειν. There is no idea of personal chastisement in the verb. 

1149. φέριστε, as if from ἃ comparative φέριων. Homer uses all three 
forms φέριστος, φέρτερος, Pépraros. Aesch. uses φέριστος, Sept. 39. φέρ- 
repos, Pr.770. Soph. only uses φέριστος, and in this passage alone. Eurip. 
only φέρτερος, Hel. 352. 

I151-g. ἄλλως, 772 vain. || πρὸς χάριν, in kindiess (to oblige). || κλάων, 
to your sorrow =under durance here. See 363. || aixion. See Aj. 111, μὴ 
δῆτα τὸν δύστηνον ὧδέ γ᾽ aixton. || ἀποστρέψει χέρας, bind his hands behind 
him, ie. pinion him. Slaves were thus bound, lifted into the air and 
scourged to make them speak. || δύστηνος, unhappy that 7 am. So Tr. 
337, δύστηνος ἐγώ. The reference of δύστηνος to Oed. here, which J. 
adopts, seems highly improbable. || ἀντὶ τοῦ, what for? || τί προσχρήζων 
μαθεῖν, what more requiring to learn? The prep. can hardly be otiose. | 
ὀλέσθαι ὠφελον, L ought to have died=would 7 had died. || τοὔνδικον, the 
honest truth, 

1160-1. ἐς τριβὰς ἐλᾷ, well drive the matter to delays=will strive for 
delays. See Ant. 577, μὴ τριβὰς ἔτι. A. Ach. 386, πορίζεις τριβάς. || πάλαι, 
used of short intervals, see 1157. El. 676, θανόντ᾽ ᾿Ορέστην viv τε καὶ 
πάλαι λέγω. || ws δοίην. See 780. 

1166. ὄλωλας. Since in the perfect the chief regard is paid to the 
permanence of the consequences of an action, and the action itself is almost 
left out of view, it is also used to express rapid execution. So in Latin, 
‘si Antonius perierit, vicimus’: in English, ‘‘ You are undone, if &c.” 

1167. τῶν Λαΐου ris γεννημάτων, one of those born belonging to Latus. 
The pvet uses τίς here instead of τι, according to the σχήμα πρὸς τὸ σημαι- 
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νόμενον (what is meant, not expressed) as it is termed. Porson and Schaefer 
give many instances of this figure in their note on E. Phoen. 1730, and 
Elmsley also quotes here E. Tro. 735, ὦ φίλτατ᾽, ὦ περισσὰ τιμηθεὶς τέκνον. 
Bacch. 1305, τῆς σῆς τόδ᾽ ἔρνος, ὦ τάλαινα, νηδύος, αἴσχιστα καὶ τάχιστα 
κατθανόνθ᾽ ὁρῶ. A. Ach. 812, ὦ χαῖρε, κολλικοφάγε Βοιωτίδιον. Ae. Cho. 
893, of ᾽γὼ τέθνηκας, φίλτατ᾽ Αἰγίσθου Bia. So ‘mea Glycerium’, Ter. 

᾿ς 1168. κείνου τις ἐγγενὴς yeyws; some one born among his kin? Cp. 
Aj. 1299, ὅς ἐκ πατρὸς μέν εἶμι Τελαμῶνος γεγώς. 

1169-70. πρὸς αὐτῷ γ᾽ εἰμὶ τῷ δεινῷ λέγειν, Lam on the verge of what 
ἧς dreadful to speak. || κἄγωγ᾽ ἀκούειν, and J (on the verge of what is dread- 
ful) to hear. | 

1171. κείνου γέ τοι δὴ παῖς ἐκληζεθ᾽, yes, that man’s son he was certainly 
called, whether he were so in reality or not, I do not say. 

1174. ὡς πρὸς τί χρείας ; ws is used to express the having something 
in thought; in which sense it is often found with the partic. fut. Cp. 
O.C. γι, ws πρὸς τί λέξων ἢ καταρτύσων μολεῖν; Tr. 1182, ws πρὸς τί 
πίστιν τήνδ᾽ ἄγαν ἐπιστρέφεις ; 

1175. τλήμων, wretched woman, which may here either mean foor 
sufferer, or have the active sense audacious, wicked, which is common to it 
with δύστηνος, κακοδαίμων, τάλας. See note on 790. El.275, ἡ δ᾽ ὧδε 
τλήμων. Phil. 363, τλημονέστατον λόγον. So in Latin ‘ miser’ is used for 
scelestus or perditus, and in Eng). ‘miserable.’ 

1176. τοὺς τεκόντας, Plural for singular: but vague language suits 
the speaker here. 

1177. πῶς δῆτ᾽ ἀφῆκας K.7.d., how came it then that &c. A very 
frequent usage of πώς. 

1178. The order is ws δοκῶν ἀποίσειν (els) ἄλλην χθόνα. So E. Herc. F. 
984-5, ἄλλῳ δ᾽ ἐπεῖχε τόξ᾽, Os ἀμφὶ βωμίαν ἔπτηξε κρηπῖδ᾽, ws λεληθέναι 
δοκών. 

1182--. ἂν ἐξήκοι, will have come out. See note on Ψ. 1011. N. reads 
dp’ ἐξήκει. But, as the guilt of the death of Laius is not brought in 
question, but tacitly assumed, the form ἂν ἐξήκοι is used to imply this. | 
ξὺν οἷς τ΄, On the apostrophe τ᾽ see 29. 


STASIMON IV. (1186—1222). 


(Outline.) Ocdipus enters the palace: the shepherds quit the stage: 
and the Chorus, after a melancholy recognition of the uncertain condition 
of all human happiness, express their sympathy with the miserable fate of 
Oedipus, to whom they are indebted for so many benefits in former times. 

(Motes.) 1188. ὡς... ἐναριθμῶ, Show do I count you living equivalent 
to nothing!’ i.e. how truly do I count your lives as mere vanity! So 
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Ecclesiastes xii. 8, Vanity of vanities! all is vanity. {| Upon toa καὶ τὸ μηδὲν 
cp. Ο. Ὁ, 810, 918, Thuc. 111. 14, ἴσα καὶ ἱκέται ἐσμέν, v. 112, παραπλήσια καὶ 
ἀντέλεγον. καὶ is thus used after ὁμοῖος, παραπλήσιος, ὁ αὐτὸς &c., and 
after ὁμοίως, ὡσαύτως, tows, κατὰ ταὐτά, where the Latins use ac, afgue, 
or even e¢, but the English ‘as’. For the sentiment cp. Aj. 126, opw yap 
ἡμᾶς οὐδὲν ὄντας ἄλλο πλὴν εἴδωλ᾽, ὅσοιπερ ζῶμεν, ἢ κούφην σκίαν. Pind. 
Pyth. ΚΠ]. 135, τί δέ τις; τί δ᾽ οὔτις; σκιᾶς ὄναρ ἀνθρωπος, and Ae. Sept. 
“69—84. 

1189. φέρει. See note on 500. 

1190. ὅσον δοκεῖν, sc. εὐδαίμονα εἶναι, or εὐδαιμονίαν φέρειν. 

1192-4. δαίμονα, fale. || βροτῶν οὐδὲν τε βρότειον οὐδέν. See 700. 

1[195-1203. ὅστις sc. ὁ σὸς δαίμων. || καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὰν τοξεύσας, shooting 
too far, i.e. becoming perilously prosperous. Cp. 876-8.. || πάντ᾽, δά- 
verbial, as often. See 477, 823, 1429, Aj. grr, 1415 &c. {| xpnopwddv. 
See Lection. The position of the adj. might be explained by rendering 
it ‘when she sang her riddles’: but there is still the metrical discord. 

1200. θανάτων πύργος, a tower against (= protection from) the deaths 
caused by the Sphinx. We should have expected ἀναστάς, as this latter 
clause is opposed to κατὰ μὲν φθίσας &c., but this freedom is not unusual. 

1205. τίς x.7.A. This constr. is peculiar and difficult. ξύνοικος has 
usually been taken as μᾶλλον &., borrowing μᾶλλον from the preceding 
comparative. But I am now disposed to supply ἀθλιώτερός ἐστιν to this 
place, and calling back ἐν to ἄταις, to render: who amid cruel woes, who 
amid totls, dwelling with them by a reverse of life, is more wretched ? 

1208-9. I have edited the reading πόσει for πατρί. But I subjoin Steel’s 
note, in which however there is no notice of the metrical difference. Our 
views as to sense coincide. ‘for whom the same great haven was sufficient 
to enter into, as child and as wedded father. tis called μέγας λιμήν, as 
being greater than it ought to have been, receiving the same person as 
husband whom it had received as child. Instead of πατρὶ θαλαμηπόλῳ we 
might have expected πόσει, as 458, κἀξ ἧς ἔφυ γυναικὸς vids καὶ πόσις. 
But the contrast between the relation of child and father was that which 
the poet wished to express most strongly, and θαλαμηπόλος (= vvpduos) pre- 
sents at the same time the relation of πόσις. On the use of καὶ see note on 
vv. 612, 1187.’ || πεσεῖν, enter into. E. Ion, 673, ἤν τις és πόλιν πέσῃ 
ξένος. Others refer πατρὶ to Laius, as I myself formerly did. 

1210. πῶς ποτε πῶς ποτ΄. So Phil. 687. || ai πατρῷαι ἄλοκες, thy 
father’s furrows. Ne have the same metaphor 1257, 1485, 1407, E. Phoen. 
18, μὴ σπεῖρε τέκνων ἄλοκα δαιμόνων Big, and in Verg. Georg. 111. 136, 
sulcos inertes. 

1213-5. ἐφεῦρέ σ᾽ ἄκοντα, found thee out in thy unconscious guilt. Cp. 
Aj. 646. || δικάζει τ᾽ ἄγαμον γάμον. With the oxymoron ἄγαμος γάμος cp. 
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O.'C. 1549, Ant. 582, 980, 1276, Aj. 665, Phil. 534, 848, El. 492, 1154. 
The words τεκνοῦντα καὶ τεκνούμενον, implying Oedipus and Jocasta, are 
with some boldness attached to γάμον, the meaning therefore being, fae 
sits in gudgment on the incestuous marriage, which had long continued to 
beget and bring forth children. || My reading of the next passage is shown 
in the text and defended in Lection. 

1218-20. Here I have read εἶδον for εἰδόμαν, keeping ὀδύρομαι and 
adopting J.’s elegant correction ὥσπερ ἐάλεμον χέων, as one who pours a 
dirge. Elmsley was certainly wrong in desiring to substitute δύρομαι every- 
where for ὀδύρομαι. See Ant.693, Ο. C. 1439, Aj. 383. 


EPEISODION V. (1223—1297). 


(Outline). In this fifth Epeisodion, the Second Messenger (ἐξάγγελος) 
comes out of the palace, and relates to the Chorus the terrible events which 
have occurred in it: the suicide of Jocasta, who had hanged herself, and 
the frantic conduct of Oedipus, who had destroyed his own eyesight, and 
might every moment be expected to come forth to public view. 

(Votes), 1225. ἐγγενῶς, with native loyalty. 

1227-31. Ἴστρον, Φᾶσι. The Ister (Danube) and the Phasis are 
taken as the greatest rivers well known in Europe and Asia. The waters 
of the sea or of a running stream were supposed necessary to wash out the 
stain of blood. Cp. Verg. Aen. 11. 718, E. Hipp. 653, E. Iph. T. rrga2, 3. | 
ὅσα κεύθει, τὰ δ᾽ αὐτίκ᾽ x.7.r. with κεύθει understand τὰ μέν, which it in 
part hides, and part will bring to light ere long &c. i.e. the suicide of 
Jocasta and the self-blinding of Oedipus. The ellipse by which the former 
of two correlatives is omitted, being mentally understood from the presence 
of the second, is not infrequent in Pindar and the tragic poets, as Pind. 
Nem. VIII. 37, χρυσὸν εὔχονται πεδίον δ᾽ ἕτεροι. Ae. Ag. 518, Πάρις yap 
οὔτε συντελὴς πόλις, le. οὔτε Πάρις. || ἑκόντα κοὐκ ἄκοντα -- ἑκούσια καὶ 
οὐκ ἀκουσια, act. for pass. wrought by voluntary act. Nauck refers to 
O. C. 240, 977, Phil. 1318. See 58, γνωτὰ κοὐκ ἄγνωτα. || al φανῶσι. See 
316, ἔνθα μὴ τέλη AUQ. This construction (says Mr Malden) is peculiarly 
adapted for expressing an actually possible contingency in the most indefi- 
nite way: and hence it is commonly found in general sentences. He 
refers to S. Tr. 147, 251, Ὁ. C. 395, Aj. 761, El. 771, Ae. Sept. 243, Eum. 
321—4, E. Med. 516, El. 792; and from a comparison of these with other 
passages, Ae. Eum. 33, Thuc. vil. 62, where ἂν is inserted, he shews that 
the presence of ἂν denotes that the action itself is considered as consequent 
and certain, and not merely contingent, though it is left uncertain and 
contingent, who or what may be the subject, object, or circumstances of 
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the action; whereas when ἄν is not inserted, not only these last are not 
defined, but the action itself is represented as contingent and uncertain, 
not as consequent and certain. 

1232-3. λείπει (Ξεἐλλείπει) x.7.A. ‘What we knew before falls not short 
of being grievously lamentable’ =/zttle room ts left by what we knew before or 
heavier lamentation. On μὴ οὐ see 13. || ἤδεμεν is the correction of Elmsl2y 
for ἤδειμεν, which is found in all mss. It is adopted by Wunder, Dindorf and 
Wermann. In his note on A. Ach. 323 Elmsley maintains that from tle 
analogy of the 3rd person plural, which is ἤδεσαν, and never ἤδεισαν, the 
short form in the 1st and 2nd persons also should be restored in the Attic 
authors. He reads therefore ἤδετε in E. Bacch. 1345 instead of εἴδετε, and 
in A. Lys. 1098, ἐπεπόνθεμες, instead of πεπόνθαμες, and is followed by 
Dindorf in both passages. In his note Elmsley remarks also that froin 
these passages we learn that the Attics did not always say ἤσμεν, fore, 
ἦσαν, which was the current opinion. 

1234-5. ὃ μὲν x.7.X. the first clause is in apposition to the second: we 
might say as the specdiest word for me to speak and for you to hear &c. 
The μὲν implies that more is to come: indeed the δὲ in 1237 takes it 
up. || θεῖον. The belief in the divine descent of a royal family gave its 
members this title. 

1237-40. κἀν. See rsio. || ἔνι for ἔνεστι, as πάρα for πάρεστι. 

1241-2, γάρ. Superfluous in Engl. || ὀργῇ χρωμένη, in raging mood. 
N. cites Plat. Alc. 11. p. 141, πολλοὺς οὐκ ὀργῇ κεχρημένους, Herod. I. 137, 
θυμῷ xpara || wap7@’ ἔσω Oupwros, she entered within the vestibule 
(entrance-hall leading to the central court). || τὰ νυμφικὰ λέχη means the 
θάλαμος. See 1262. 

1243. ἀμφιδεξίοις ἀκμαῖς --ἀμφοῖν χεροῖν, Sch. Min. The proper sense 
of ambidexter cannot of course apply here, but we may say wth both hands 
egually. Cp. O.C. 1112, πλευρὸν ἀμφιδέξιον. Hesychius quotes ἀμφι- 
δεξίοις χερσὶ from the Telephus of Aesch. 

1244-8. ἐπιρράξασα (Sch. κλείσασα), having closed with violence. ἔσω 
probably belongs to εἰσῆλθε as E. And. 876, ἀλλ᾽ εἴσιθ᾽ εἴσω. Cp. Hom. 
Il. w’. 453, θύρην δ᾽ ἔχε μοῦνος ἐπιβλὴς εἰλάτινος, τὸν τρεῖς μὲν ἐπιρρήσσεσ- 
κον ᾿Αχαιοί, τρεῖς δ᾽ ἀναοίγεσκον μεγάλην κληῖδα θυράων, τῶν ἄλλων’ ᾽Αχι- 
λεὺς δ᾽ ἄρ᾽ ἐπιρρήσσεσκε καὶ οἷος. ἐπιρράσσειν and ἐπαράσσειν are Attic 
forms for epic ἐπιρρήσσειν. N. cites Dionys. Hal. vil. 18, πρὶν ἐπιρ- 
ραχθῆναι τὰς πύλας. || The v. 1246 refers to Oed. || τὴν τίκτουσαν, the 
mother. The opt. θάνοι, λίποι come after virtually past time, and as referred 
to the mind of Joc. || λίποι 6€é Soph. might have written Aurwy. But 
this is a very common arrangement of a sentence, the author seeming un- 
willing to relinquish the construction with which he began. Cp. O.C. 


- 


424, ἧς νῦν ἔχονται καπαναίρονται ddpv. Hom. Il. δ΄, 540-2, ὅστις ἔτ᾽ ἀἄβλη- 
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Tos Kal ἀνούτατος ὀξέϊ χαλκῷ δινεύοι κατὰ μέσσον, ἄγοι δὲ é Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη 
χειρὸς ἑλοῦσ᾽, αὐτὰρ βελέων ἀπερύκοι ἐρωήν. ἄγοι δέ ἑ ἃς, instead of ἀγό- 
μενος ὑπὸ ἄς. Verg. Aen. IV. 70, 1, Quam procul incautam nemora inter 
Cresia fixit pastor agens telis, liquitque volatile ferrum nescius. {τοῖς οἷσιν 
αὐτοῦ, to his own soz, plur. for sing., so τέκνων 1250. See Pron. Exc. XV. | 
δύστεκνον παιδουργίαν, a wretched child-bearer, for παιδουργόν, abstr. for 
concrete, with some tautology (τέκνον, παῖς). 

1249-50. διπλοῦς, a double race (so Herm.) = διπλοῦν γένος : agreeing in 
plur. number with avdpa+réxva, but in gender attracted to the nearer 
noun: so we must say; for the sexes of her children by Oed. were equally 
divided. || As to the absence of augment in yodro, to correspond with 
which κάλει is to be written in 1245, Curtius on the Greek Verb (cited 
also by J.), I. 138, says that the omission of the syllabic augm. in Homer 
was purely a matter of choice, and that post-Homeric poetry, adopting 
that license, makes greater use of it in proportion as it is removed from the 
language of ordinary life. Hence it is rare in iambics; and its instances 
in tragedy are some in the lyric parts, a few in the speeches of messengers, 
these being chiefly narrative, and Homer having dropped the augm. more 
freely in narrative parts than in speeches: see O.C. 1606. 

1251. For the order of words here (hyperbaton) N. cp. El. 688, χώπως 
μὲν ἐν πολλοῖσι παῦρά σοι λέγω, οὐκ ofda τοιοῦδ᾽ ἀνδρὸς ἔργα καὶ κρατη. 

1253-4. ἐκθεάσασθαι, to see owt (to the end). || περιπολοῦντα. περι- 
ἐρχόμενον ὥσπερ ἐμμανῆ, Schol. 

1255. ἔγχος, weapon generally, specifically sword, as Aj. 95, 287, 658, 
go7. Ant. 1232, 1236. Tr. 1034. Cp. 170, 969. 

1256-7. ὅπου κίχῃ. The constr. is zeugmatic, ἐξαιτῶν containing the 
added sense of ζητῶν or ἐρωτῶν, I read κίχῃ for the vulg. κίχοι, which is 
ungrammatical here. ἂν κίχοι would stand, but not aor. opt. without ἄν. 
See on ῥυσοίμην 72. Cp. Ae. Ag. 1532, ἀμηχανῷ dma τράπωμαι. Thuc. 1. 
52, οὐκ ἔχοντες ὃ τι γένωνται. Plat. Rep. 11. 368 οὔτε yap ὅπως βοηθῶ ἔχω... 
οὔτ᾽ αὖ ὅπως μὴ βοηθήσω ἔχω. See Lection and Exc. 1V. || μητρῴαν ἄρουραν. 
The same metaphor occurs 1485, 1407. 

1258-60. N. cites Aj. 243, ῥήμαθ᾽ ἃ δαίμων κοὐδεὶς ἀνδρών ἐδίδαξεν. cp. 
Ae. Ag. 663. || ὑφηγητοῦ. see 966. 

1261-2. πύλαις διπλαῖς, the folding-doors. || ἐκ δὲ πυθμένων ἔκλινε κοῖλα 
κλῇθρα. After reading very much controversy respecting these words, my 
impression 15, that not one of the commentators writes with entire confidence 
in favour of the particudar explanation which he finally selects. I shall 
certainly make no exception in my own favour. It seems to me that 
Liddell and Scott, under κλεῖθρον and πνθμήν, avoid interpretation of this 
place, and under κοῖλος they de not cite it. How Joc. had secured herself 
in the θάλαμος, there is but one word to indicate, ἐπιρράξασα, and as this is 
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explained to mean ‘having dashed to’, it appears that this single act 
prevented entrance from outside; and that no elaborate act of barring or 
locking was performed: but that the simple shutting with force fastened 
the door by a spring lock or bolt. My feeling therefore inclines me to 
agree with those who take κλῇθρα to mean ‘the panels’ themselves of the 
doors, and πυθμένες ‘the door-posts’ in which they were imbedded: under- 
standing κοῖλα ἔκλινε to mean he broke tnward (a sort of excavation) =he 
burst open the yielding panels. Vergil writes, in a passage cited below, 
‘cavavit robora’. 

I subjoin however a fuller discussion of the words by Mr Steel, which 
seems to reach the foregoing conclusion. “This is usually taken to mean, 
fle forced the hollow bars from their sockets. The κλῇθρα wouid thus be what 
are usuaily called μοχλοί, one or more of which were used. This bar, 
having one end firmly fastened by a staple in one of the door-posts, was 
drawn across the door and let into the other post by a groove made to 
receive the end of it. In this end of the bar a hole was made, in the 
direction of its length. There was a corresponding hole in the post, and 
from the other side of the post the bolt or βάλανος was passed through, 
extending into the hole of the μοχλός, which was thus retained firmly in its 
place; the βάλανος was drawn out by an instrument called Badavaypa, and 
the orifice in which it was inserted was called βαλανοδόκη. This is the 
substance of Mr Bloomfield’s note on Thuc. 11. 4. Dr Arnold on that 
passage says that the βάλανος was a sort of pin or bolt inserted into the bar, 
and going through it into the gates. It is difficult to conceive how this 
could serve to keep the μοχλὸς in its position. The manner of fastening the 
door among the ancients is on many occasions involved in much obscurity. 
See Hom. Il. ξ΄. 168, 9, and Heyne’s note. In the passage before us the 
κλῇθρα may be called κοῖλα from this hole made at the one end of the bar as 
we have described. Wunder dissents however entirely from the usual 
method of translating the passage, and takes πυθμένων to mean Azzges, and 
κλῇθρα postes, the door-posts; quoting Verg. Aen. 11. 480. Limina per- 
rumpit postesque a cardine vellit aeratos; jamque excisa trabe firma cavavit 
robora, et ingentem lato dedit ore fenestram: and v. 493 labat ariete crebro 
janua, et emoti procumbunt cardine postes; in both of which passages 
however we must evidently follow Heyne in taking postes to mean the door 
itself or the éeaves of the door. If κλῇθρα may be taken for postes in this 
sense, a sense which agrees very well with the other passages in which the 
word is found in Sophocles, 1287, 1294, Ant. 1186, ἔκλινε κοῖλα may 
perhaps be taken together as equivalent to Vergil’s cavavit, bert inwards ; 
for the epithet κοῖλα can scarcely be itself applicable to either door-Zosts or 
door-leaves, Theocritus however, Id. xxiv. 15 has σταθμὰ κοῖλα θυράων. 
The Scholiast interprets, ἀνέτρεψε τὰς θύρας, καὶ κατέβαλεν ἐκ τῶν πνυθμένων.᾽" 
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1262. κἀμπίπτει στέγῃ, and rushed into the chamber. The θάλαμος was 
on the ground floor, and its door opened into the παστάς, or open hall in 
which we must suppose Oed. to be (φοιτῶν) surrounded by domestics, 
among whom was this éédyyedos. (See Guhl and Koner, Life of the 
Greeks and Romans Engl. Tr. p. 80.) 

1264. πλεκταῖς ἐώραις ἐμπεπλεγμένην hanging by the neck (lit. entwined) 
in a twisted noose. J. adds ‘of swinging cords’, and supposes the use of éwpa 
to imply that the body is still oscillating, which I cannot suppose, though 
éwpa or alwpa means a swing. See Lection, and the citation there given by 
Wu. from Eustathius. 

1266-7. χαλᾷ, properly ‘laxat’, /oosens, here ‘solvit’, uztzes. || ἔκειτο 
τλήμων. Though, when an adjective is thus added for the sake of definition, 
it has usually the article with it, yet this is sometimes omitted by the 
tragedians with τάλας, τλήμων, δύστηνος. See Tr. r1o4, Δ]. 905, El. 160, 
450 || δεινὰ δ᾽ ἣν. This δὲ in the apodosis is repeated from the δὲ in the 
protasis, ἐπεὶ δὲ γῇ &c. See Buttm. Exc. ΧΙ. ad Dem. Meid. § 2. No 
doubt however it is used here for more emphatic designation, and the 
passage may be compared with El. 293, 4, πλὴν ὅταν κλύῃ τινὸς ἥξοντ᾽ 
᾿᾽Ορέστην, τηνικαῦτα δ᾽ ἐμμανὴς βοᾷ mapacras’* where πλὴν in the protasis, 
being equivalent to δέ, leads to the use of the subsequent δέ, || τἀνθένδε, 
what followed. So O.C. 476, El. 1307, Phil. 895. 

1269. περόνας, brooches. The περόνη or πόρπη (πείρω, wepaw, pierce) 
was common to the Doric tribes, who wore a short tunic without sleeves, 
fastened at the shoulders by a brooch, which also, as in modern times, 
served as an ornament. Herodotus (v. 87.) mentions that on occasion of a 
defeat of the Athenians by the Aeginetans, and the return of one man 
alone out of the expedition, the widows of those that had been slain put to 
death the single survivor by piercing him with the pins of their brooches, 
and that the Athenians in consequence ordered their women in future to 
wear the Ionian dress, originally the Carian, which was a long flowing 
robe, not requiring the περόνη, but fastened by a zone. He adds that what 
was then called the Dorian dress, was formerly used by all the Greek 
women. Eurip. Phoen. 62 also describes Oed. as χρυσηλάτοις πόρπαισιν 
αἱμάξας κόρας. The brooch was either worn on one shoulder, or, as is 
evidently the case here, on both. For another instance of the destructive 
employment of these brooches see Eurip. Hec. 1170. || alow ἐξεστέλλετο, 
which she wore. ἄρθρα κύκλων, the pupils of her eyes. Ant. 974, Phil. 1354. 

1271-4. ὁθούνεκ᾽ κιτ.λ. αἴσθοιντο for ὄψοιντο gives: that they had not 
perceived what ills he had been suffering or what he had been doing (i.e. the 
exposure, the murder, the marriage); du¢ zx darkness for the future they 
should see (i.e. should not see at all) those whom they ought not (to have 
seen), avd should not recognise those whom he had desired {to behold). 
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Hermann’s proposed ὄψαιντο is certainly inadmissible. I assume that 
an unwise scribe, fond of assimilating, substituted ὄψοιντο for αἴσθοιντο 
because he saw the same opt. ὀψοίατο occurring afterwards. See note 
at the close of Excursus XI. ἐν σκότῳ ὁρᾶν of course means not to 
see at all: those whom they ought never to have seen are his unhappy 
children: those whom he had so long wished to see are his true parents. 
The relation of the tenses here gives to the imperfects pluperfect force, and, 
as they all refer to facts, they are indic., not opt. || On o@ovvexa see 572. 
Whether it mean ¢haz or decawse, it takes indic. in oratio recta, as in 572, 
but opt. in oratio obliqua here and O. C. 944, which compare. 

1275-81. ἐφυμνῶν, ‘decantans’, repeating this refrain. || πολλάκις Te 
κοὐχ ἅπαξ ἦρασσε, he continued to tear again ard again. See Herod. 
VI. 46. || ἐπαίρων, sc. τὰς περόνας, the brooches. || μυδώσας σταγόνας clammy 
drops: ἀλλ᾽ ὁμοῦ x.7.r., but a black shower of hatl and blood together was 
streaming down, reading χαλάζης αἵματός τ᾽ with most codd. The mixture 
of tears (χαλάζης) and blood seemed black. {τάδ᾽ ἐκ δυοῖν x.7.d., hese 
blended woes have burst from twain, not from one alone, but involving man 
and wife. || 1286. viv δ᾽ ἔσθ᾽ κιτ.λ., has the sufferer now any respite from 
pain? Linwood supplied τινὶ for the old r. rim, and later edd. have 
followed him. 

1291-6. ἀραῖος, as 276, 644. || ὡς ἠράσατο-- ταῖς ἀραῖς ds Hp. || στυγοῦντα, 
one who hates. This verb has no other meaning in Soph.: J.’s view 
is therefore erroneous. For the sentiment cp. Aj. 924, ws καὶ παρ᾽ ἐχθροῖς 
ἄξιος θρήνων τυχεῖν. WVerg. Aen. XI. 259 vel Priamo miseranda domus. 

EXODOS. (1297—1530). 

(Oudtline.) The Chorus, in the anapaests (with which the Exodos 
begins), express to Oedipus the horror which they feel in beholding him. 
He replies with lamentation; and in the dialogue which ensues (1313), at 
first lyrically commatic, afterwards returning to iambics, he gratefully 
acknowledges their kindness, and charging Apollo as the author of his 
woes, he confesses his act of self-mutilation, declaring it impossible for him 
to look any mortal in the face, or to remain among the hauntsof men. He 
curses the man who saved him in childhood, shewing what misery death 
would have spared him. As things are, he has attained the very climax of 
human wretchedness. The Chorus think death would have been better 
for him than a life of blindness (1367.) He gives reasons at some length 
for having deprived himself of sight. He would, had it been possible, have 
destroyed his sense of hearing also. He then bursts into a pathetic lamen- 
tation, apostrophizing all the places and things connected with the events of 
his past life. Finally he prays them to remove him from contact with 
human life by killing or exiling him (1416.) Creon, they say, is coming: 
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he will determine. Oedipus shrinks from the interview with one whom he 
had wronged. Creon enters (1422) and blames the public exhibition of the 
wretched man. In the dialogue between them Oedipus first entreats that 
he may be removed from the land of Thebes. Creon says he will take 
time to consult the oracle. Oedipus respects his wish: commends to Creon 
the funeral of Jocasta, and the care of his daughters. (1446.) Hearing 
their voices, he learns that Creon has sent for them to console their father. 
He addresses them in words of tender sympathy and love, and again com- 
mits them to the charge of their uncle. (1480.) A short trochaic dia- 
logue follows, in which Creon separates the father and daughters. (1515.) 
The drama concludes with moral reflections of the Chorus, who from this 
example deduce the ancient maxim, that no man ought to be called happy 
before the end of life. (1524,) 

(Votes) 1297. The use of anapaestic rhythm here shows that the 
Chorus first shrinks back from the sight of the bleeding Oed. who is led 
out by attendants, then, turning back addresses him (ris o’), then recoils 
again (ἀλλ᾽ οὐδ᾽). In the four anapaestic lines spoken by Oed., we must 
suppose him to move up and down in agitation, watched and guarded by 
his slaves. See G. Wolff. 

1299. ὅσα--προσέκυρσα. The dative is the usual case after this verb: 
but such compounds frequently take either the case which the sense of the 
verb itself, or that which the proposition governs. So ἐπιστρατεύω will 
govern either dat. or accus. The present tense of this verb is προσκυρέω, 
though the aor. is derived from a form not in use, προσκύρω. 

1300. τίς ὁ πηδήσας μείζονα sc. πηδήματα. See 264 note. What evil 
genius is it that has leapt greater than the greatest (i.e. larger than the 
largest) leaps, πρὸς σῇ δυσδαίμονι μοίρᾳ, to bring about thy unhappy fate 
Ξε πρός σοι τῷ δυσμόρῳ, as Schneid. says. It is scarcely right perhaps to 
say with Valckenaer on Hipp. 817 and Brunck on this passage, that the 
tragic poets use the Doric μάσσων, μάκιστος (from pfxos) for μείζων, 
μέγιστος. But it is evident that the sense of the former readily passes 
into that of the latter, and that they may be used promiscuously, as here. 

1306, παρέχεις, cause, excite; a sense very common in Eurip. So 
Hec. 1113. φόβον παρέσχεν οὐ μέσως ὅδε κτύπος. Hipp. 434, T. A.606. So 
Plato Phaedr. p. 250, δεινοὺς ἂν παρεῖχεν ἔρωτας φρόνησις, and elsewhere. 

1310---ι1. διαθεῖ φοράδην, run abroad. Ἐς Andry. 1166, Rh. 888. |] ν᾽ 
ἐξήλου (ποτε). ἕνα is in its relative sense, as Elms. says, here and in vv. 947, 
1515. Woe is me for the leap which thou didst take! We have the same 
metaphor in 1301, and in Ae. Pers. 515, ὦ δυσπόνητε δαῖμον, ws ἄγαν βαρὺς 
ποδοῖν ἐνήλον παντὶ ἸΤερσικῷ γένει. 

1312. ἐς δεινόν x.7.rd. yea toa dread calamity ‘quum auditu crudelem, 
tum visu nefariam’: in the words of Cic. pro Plancio 41. 
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1313-18. The lamentations of Oed. (τὰ ἀπὸ σκηνῆ9) are in dochmiac 
metre specially suited to such moods, and made still more so, as Wolff 
observes, by the tremulous resolution of long into short syllables. The 
pauses of his anguish are supplied by the iambics of the Chorus. || σκότου 
νέφος, cloud of darkness, i.e. dark cloud, which overspreads my eyes. So 
Ant. 114, χιόνος πτέρυγι, El. 19, ἄστρων εὐφρόνη, starry night. See also 
758, 857, and note on 532. || drorporov=6 τις av ἀποτράποιτο, Hesych. 
what one would turn away from with horror, abominable. || ἐπιπλόμενον 
᾿ἄφατον, assatling me indescribably. || ἀδάματον, insuperable. || δυσούριστον 
ov, with a fair breeze wafling woe, Cp. 423. || οἷον εἰσέδυ---κακῶν, with what 
violence hath entered me the maddening pain arising from these points, and 
the recollection of my woes. 





1319. τοσοῖσδα, so great. The sense ‘so many’ for τοσοίδε is only found 
once in Soph., Tr. 54. 

1322-3. ἐπίπολος, attendant, not always in a servile condition like 
ἀμφίπολος. || ἔτι yap ὑπομένεις---κηδεμών. See Aj. 360, for you still put up 
with meas my friendly watcher. See Lection. If we can defend the quan- 
tity κηδεύων, this reading can be kept. 

1326. σκοτεινός, in the dark, blind. Cp. 419, βλέποντα νῦν μὲν ὄρθ', 
ἔπειτα δὲ σκότον. E, Alc. 385, καὶ μὴν σκοτεινὸν ὄμμα μον βαρύνεται. And 
for a similar sentiment, Aj. 15-6, ὡς εὐμαθές σου, κἂν ἄποπτος ἧς, ὅμως φώνημ᾽ 
ἀκούω και ξυναρπάζω φρενί. 

1327-8. πῶς ἔτλης, how didst thou endure? See note on 602. || τοιαῦτα. 
See note on 264. || ὄψεις, eves. Cp. Ant. 52, διπλᾶς ὄψεις ἀράξας. || μα- 
pavat, ruin. || τίς σ᾽ ἐπῆρε δαιμόνων ; what god incited thee? Cp. E. Or. 
286, Λοξίᾳ δὲ μέμφομαι, ὅστις μ᾽ ἐπάρας ἔργον ἀνοσιώτατον, where the word 
governs an acc. of the thing as well as one of the person. || The answers to 
these questions are given, as Wolff notes, in chiastic order: Oed. first 
answers the second question, τίς σ᾽ ἐπῆρε; then the former, πῶς ἔτλης x.T.X. 
Soph. often writes thus: see 536-42. 

1329. Instead of ἣν here we might have expected ἐστί, but ἦν is often 
used where other languages use the present, either when a conclusion is 
drawn that something is not as it might have seemed to be (in which case 
ἣν is generally accompanied by ἄρα, as E. Hipp. 359, Κύπρις οὐκ ἄρ᾽ ἣν 
θεός, Tr. 412, οὐδέν τι κρείσσω τῶν τὸ μηδὲν ἦν dpa), or when reference is 
made to something said before. In his Phaedo, 68 B. Plato says of one 
who is reluctant to die, οὐκ dp’ ἣν φιλόσοφος ἀλλὰ φιλοσώματος. Heindorf, 
in his note here, cites many passages illustrating this use of dpa ἦν, and ends 
by saying: ‘illud certum puto, his locis omnibus praesens quoque poni 
potuisse, usurpari autem ἣν dpa pro ἐστὶν ibi fere ubi contra quam expecta- 
verit aliquis rem habere se reperit’.. Among the places he cites are Soph. 
O. C. 150, 1697. Phil. 978. E. Iph. A. 944. A. Av. 280. Equ. 382. 
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Vesp. 821. Pax 22, 566, 819. Hesiod, "Epy. 11. Theognis, 519. Xen. 
Oec. I. 20. Plat. Rep. 11. p. 362, A. 

1330. ὁ κακὰ--πάθεα. Cp. 377, 1382, 1440-1. 

1331. αὐτόχειρ. The position of this word is strange. We should 
have expected it to be connected with ἐγὼ τλάμων. Nauck. cp. Il. Φ΄. 275, 
ἀλλος δ᾽ οὔτις μοι τόσον αἴτιος οὐρανιώνων, ἀλλὰ φίλη μήτηρ, Wolff cites 
Bekk. anecd. 468, αὐτόχειρα, ov τὸν ἑαυτὸν ἀνελόντα μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ ἐπὶ τοῦ 
πράξαντος ὁτιοῦν τῇ ἑαυτοῦ xepi. See 266. Ant. goo. 

1337-9. τί δήτ᾽ ἐμοὶ κιτ.λ., what have 7 remaining to look upon, or love, 
or converse with, so as to listen to, with pleasure? ἡδονᾷ (= ἡδέως) is referred 
to each adjective. Considering that the dat. is unusual for the frequent 
constr. πρὸς or καθ᾽ ἡδονάν, I would now read nom. ἡδονά, which varies 
the form, but not the sense; what pleasure ta me henceforth is aught that 
can be seen or fondled, or addressed and listened to? 

1340-3. ἐκτόπιον, proleptic, as θαλάσσιον 1411. || τὸν μέγ ὀλέθριον, che 
great destroyer. See Lection. Wolff cites Ae. Pr. 648, ὦ μέγ᾽ εὔδαιμον κόρη. 
E. Or. 1691, ὦ μέγα σεμνὴ Νίκη. Hes.”Epy. 286, μέγα νήπιε Πέρση. 

1345. ἐχθρότατον. A very rare form in Attic Greek for ἔχθιστον. 

1347-8. δείλαιε κιτιλ. O wretched for thy state of mind and thy 
calamity alike (gen. caus.) how I could have wished never to have known 
thee anywhere. Cp. Tr. 734. 

1349-51. dates ἣν. So El. 1123, 660 ἥτις ἐστὶ προσφέροντες. || ὃς 
ἀγρίας---πράσσων k.T.\., who took me, when exposed in the pasture, (varratais ἐν 
Κιθαιρῶνος πτυχαῖς, 1026), from the cruel fetter on my feet, and delivered me 
from death and saved me, doing nothing thankworthy. But I now remove 
νομάδ᾽, as a corruption, reading for it ἀπό μ. See Lection. 

1352. ἔρυτο, (or éppuro var. r.), must be aoristic here as in Hom. IL. ε΄. 
23, aN Ἥφαιστος ἔρυτο, σάωσε δὲ νυκτὶ καλύψας. This supposes a form in 
μι, pvut=ptw. Elsewhere in Homer it is always a contracted imperfect, as 
in 1]. δ΄. 138, ἢ οἱ πλεῖστον ἔρυτο, διαπρὸ δὲ εἴσατο καὶ τῆς, where the τομαὶ 
protection of the girdle is implied. 

1356. θέλοντι---ν. The verbs εἶναι and γίγνεσθαι are often accom- 
panied by a participle of the verb ‘to wish’, &c. in the dative; and the 
participle only, as the leading idea, is translated by the finite verb. 
Od. γ΄. 228, οὐκ ἂν ἔμοιγε ἐλπομένῳ τὰ γένοιτο, 7 had not hoped this. So 
in Latin; Sallust, Jug. 100, uti militibus exaequatus cum imperatore labor 
volentibus esset. Tacit. Agr. 18, quibus bellum volentibus erat. Ann. 1. 59, 
bellum invitis aut cupientibus erat. Render: this I also would wish (jv 
being imperfect). 

1357-62. οὔκουν----ἦλθον κιτιλ. then I should not have become &c.3 ἦλθον 
= ἐξῆλθον, see 1011, aS ἥκω in 1519, ἀλλὰ θεοῖς Ὑ ἔχθιστος ἥκω, is used in 
the sense of ἐξήκω, betokening result. Cp. El. 1086, ὅταν ἐν κακοῖς 
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βεβήκῃς. || ἄθεος, abhorred by the gods. || ὁμογενὴς δ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὧν κιτ.λ., and a 
joint parent with her from whom &c., in an active sense; the passive being 
usual. See Lection. 

1365-6. πρεσβύτερον, greater, stronger, more grievous, a rare sense. It 
is usually employed in a good sense, as the Latin ‘antiquius’. Eur. fr. 
incert. XI. ed. D., ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐδὲν πρεσβύτερον νομίζω τᾶς σωφροσύνας. 
Herod. ν. 63, τὰ γὰρ τοῦ θεοῦ πρεσβύτερα ἐποιεῦντο ἢ τὰ τῶν ἀνδρῶν. Plat. 
Symp. 218D., ἐμοὶ μὲν γὰρ οὐδέν ἐστι πρεσβύτερον τοῦ ὡς ὅτι βέλτιστον ἐμὲ 
γενέσθαι. Cic. uses both the comparative and superlative of ‘antiquus’ in 
this derivative sense very frequently; e.g. Ep. Att. 11. 22, nihil sibi antiquius 
amicitia nostra fuisse. κρείσσων, like πρεσβύτερον here, is also used ina 
bad sense 1374, κρείσσον᾽ ἀγχόνης. So Thue. Il. 50, γενόμενον κρεῖσσον 
λόγου τὸ εἶδος τῆς vicov. 11. 64, ἡ νόσος, πρᾶγμα μόνον δὴ τῶν πάντων 
ἐλπίδος κρεῖσσον γεγενημένον, worse than one could expect. || The termination 
of these laments with the name Οἰδίπους is, as Wolff justly says, most 
pathetic, offering a sad contrast to his boastful words at 8, ὁ πᾶσι κλεινὸς 
Οἰδίπους καλούμενος. This was the lot of Oedipus. 

1371-4. The idea that injuries inflicted in this life remained in another 
is strikingly shown by Vergil in his description of Deiphobus in Orcus, 
Ae. VI. 494, &c. |} ὄμμασιν ποίοις, Cp. Aj. 462, καὶ ποῖον ὄμμα πατρὲ δηλώσω 
φανεὶς Τελαμῶνι ; || οἷν x.7.d., to whom alike 7 have done deeds too bad for 
death by the halter to atone. Cp. on dat. A. Vesp. 1350, πολλοῖς yap ἤδη 
χἀτέροις αὔτ᾽ εἰργάσω. On gen. A. Ach.1251, τοῦτο δῆτ᾽ οὐκ ἀγχόνη, 
E. Bacch. 246. 

1375-6. ἀλλά, This ὑποφορά in Demosthenes is usually ἀλλὰ νὴ Ala, 
corresponding to the Latin ‘at enim’, Engl. du, ἐξ ἐς said. || ἡ τέκνων δῆτ᾽ 
ὄψις ἣν ἐφίμερος βλαστοῦσα. We might have expected βλαστόντων to be used 
referring to τέκνων ; but the combination in such cases being regarded as a 
mere circumlocution containing one principal idea, the word in concord 
frequently thus refers not to the genitive, but to the governing word. Cp. 
1400, τοὐμὸν αἷμα πατρός, the blood of my father shed by me. Ant. 793, 
νεῖκος ἀνδρῶν ξύναιμον, kindred strife. || βλαστοῦσ᾽ ὅπως ἔβλαστε. A usual 
form of gently passing over a disagreeable subject. See O.C. 273, ἱκόμην 
ἵν᾽ ἱκόμην. 336, εἴσ᾽ οὗπέρ εἰσι. ἘΣ. Or. 78, ἐπεὶ πρὸς Ἴλιον ἔπλευσ᾽ ὅπως 
ἔπλευσα θεομανεῖ πότμῳ. || προσλεύσσειν. This pleonastic use of infin. is 
common enough. See 1339, Tr. 693, δέρκομαι φάτιν ἄφραστον, ἀξύμβλητον 
ἀνθρώπῳ μαθεῖν. Phil. 848. Ae. Prom. 766. Pers.387. A.Av. 1713. 

1380. κάλλιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ els ἔν ye ταῖς Θήβαις τραφείς, the one man of all in 
Thebes at least who had been most nobly educated. This is perhaps a stroke 
of clap-trap on the part of Soph., to gratify his Athenian friends, who 
would relish a sneer at their hereditary enemies, the Thebans. These were 
so much a by-word for ignorance that their own poet Pindar dreads the 
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danger of incurring the ἀρχαῖον ὄνειδος Βοιωτίαν ὗν. Oecd. had been reared 
in Corinth, which Soph. would regard as a better training-school than 
Thebes. Hence his ἔν ye rats Θήβαις. It is surprising that no com- 
mentator, so far as I am aware, should have discerned that the words 
κάλλιστα τραφεὶς mean that Oed., having had a Corinthian education 
(where the Isthmian games, as well as the frequented locality, insured an 
excellent education), was better qualified than any Theban to appreciate and 
use the aesthetic opportunities afforded by so many grand works of art, 
ἄστυ, πύργος, δαιμόνων ἀγάλματα, &c. || For εἷς ἀνὴρ see Aj. 1340, ἕν᾽ ἄνδρ᾽ 
ἰδεῖν ἄριστον ᾿Αργείων. ἘΣ. Heracl. 8 πλείστων μετέσχον εἷς ἀνὴρ ‘Hpaxdée. 

1383. Since it is not true that Oed. did in his apa require all men to 
thrust out (ὠθεῖν) one of the race of Laius, and since the transference of the 
full stop from Λαΐου to follow ἄναγνον gives such perfect and admirable 
sense to the whole passage, it seems the merest perversity to insist on re- 
taining what is manifestly bad and false. What can be more suitable in- 
the mouth of Oed. here than this question: ‘ How could I, who in my own 
person have entailed such foul disgrace on the family of Laius, have 
ventured to look steadily in the face the departed members of that family in 
the world below? Surely I could not.’ || Bentley, in his note on Hor. C. 1. 
3,18 where he would read ‘ rectis oculis’, brings a crowd of examples like 
this ὀρθοῖς ὄμμασιν, as Xen. Hell. vil. 1, 3, ἀναβλέψωμεν ὀρθοῖς ὄμμασιν. 
Hor. C. ii. 2. 23, ‘oculo irretorto’. 

1386. εἰ τῆς ἀκουούσης K.7.r., tf there had been besides (ἔτι) a mode of 
obstructing (φραγμός) the fount of hearing through the ears. τῆς ἀκουούσης 
δί ὥτων πηγῆς, the hearing fountain, a remarkable phrase. 

1387. οὐκ ἂν ἐσχόμην τὸ μὴ ἀποκλῇσαι, 7 would not have refrained 
Jrom closing up; the metaphor being kept up, by which the senses are 
looked upon as fountains flowing from the body. The infin. frequently 
takes the article when it is looked upon as the subject, or, as here, the 
object of the main action. Also, as here, the infin. is put with the accus. 
of the article, where the genitive might have been expected. Ant. 778, 
τεύξεται τὸ μὴ θανεῖν. || ἵν᾿ ἧ. In which case 7 should have now been &c., ἢ 
being evidently the imperfect in sense. “Iva, in which case, is thus used 
with the indicative of a past tense to express what would have happened if 
&c.; the imperfect being used as here, when the result is present, the 
aorist or pluperfect when it is past. ws, ὅπως, and ὄῴρα have the same con- 
struction as ἵνα. Elmsley in his note correctly observes that the preceding 
clause must intimate not a thing that has taken place, but a thing that 
ought to have taken place. It can also be rendered as if final, zhat 7 
might now have been (or be) &c. Other examples of this constr. are: 
in poetry with ἕνα, ἘΣ. Hipp. 647-9; with ὅπως, Ae. Pr. 751-33; A. Pax, 
136-7; with ws, E. Hipp. 925-7, 1079-80. Many occur in Plato and 
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Demosth., all with ἵνα. See Kiihner Gr. Gr. § 553. || τὸ γὰρ τὴν φροντίδ᾽ 
κιτιλ., that thought should dwell outside of miseries is a sweet consolation. 
He means that his senses would not have had the power of aggravating 
his misfortunes. 

1391. ἰὼ Κιθαιρών. Wolff cites Longinus (περὶ εὑρέσεως). κινεῖ δὲ ἔλεον 
καὶ λόγος πρὸς τόπον τινὰ γιγνόμενος. παράδειγμα τούτου τὸ Σοφοκλέους ὃς 
πεποίηκεν Οἰδίποδα πρὸς τὸν Κιθαιρῶνα διαλεγόμενον, ἰὼ x.7.r., and 
E. Phoen. 801, ὦ Κιθαιρών, μήποτε τὸν θανάτῳ προτεθέντα ὥφελες Οἰδιπόδαν 
θρέψαι βρέφος ἔκβολον οἴκων. 

1392-3. ὡς ἔδειξα μήποτε, that I might never have shown. See 1380. 
For similar instances of μὴ placed after its verb see 255. O. C. 1365. 
Phil. 67, 653. El. 993. But it must be noted that this can happen only when 
μὴ is attracted to some word (after the verb) on which it has to throw its 
emphasis, as here to ποτέ, in 255 to θεήλατον, in Phil. 67 to ταῦτα, in 653 to 
τῳ, in El. to κακών. || ἐμαυτὸν ἔνθεν. see 15. 

1394. Ta πάτρια λόγῳ, by report my father’s. πάτριος has both senses, 
patrius and paternus ; the former clearly in Ant. 806, Phil. 1213; the latter 
here and in Phil. 398. When applied to places, πατρῷος seems sometimes 
the same as πάτριος, because in fact our country, or native land or city 
(πάτριος) is also the abode of our father and ancestors, πατρῷος. But πάτριος 
οὐσία is never used for πατρῴα, nor πάτριος ξένος for πατρικός (A. Ar. 142, 
Thuc. viii.6) or πατρῷος. Matthiae on E. Hec. 78 thus corrects Porson’s 
observation that the Attics used πάτριος and πατρῷος promiscuously. It is 
worth remarking perhaps that, while πατρῷος is used very frequently by all 
three tragic poets, πάτριος is scarcely used a dozen times by Eurip., less 
often still by Soph., and only once by Aesch. Ag. 1157, and that πατρικὸς 
is only used once by any of them in Eurip. Ion 1304. || οἷον ἀρά με. See 
Aj. 367, οἴμοι γέλωτος, οἷον ὑβρίσθην dpa. 

1396. κάλλος κακῶν ὕπουλον, a beauteous outside, full of sores within. 
The genitive κακῶν depends upon ὕπουλος, as 83, πολυστεφὴς δάφνης. 
ὕπουλος is said of an unhealed wound beneath a scar. 

1307. κακός τ’ ὧν κἀκ κακών. El. 580, εὐσεβεῖς κἀξ εὐσεβῶν βλαστόντας. 

(399. στενωπός, properly an adjective. στ. sc. ὁδός, zarrow pass, glen. 

1400. τοὐμὸν αἷμα πατρός, the blood of my father shed by me. See 1375. 
E. Phoen. 30, τὸν ἐμὸν ὠδίνων πόνον. Here αἷμα means bloodshed. 

1401-3. If with Nauck, myself, and others, ἔτι be read here, or if τὶ be 
read with J. and others, the constr. is simple andeasy. But if ὅτι, the τ. of 
codd., be kept, a very unpleasing anacoluthic constr. is the result. || ὦ γάμο:, 
γάμοι. On the use of plur. for sing. Wolff cites Longinus § 23, ἔσθ᾽ οὗ 
προσπίπτει Ta πληθυντικὰ μεγαλορρημονέστερα Kal αὐτῷ δοξοκομποῦντα τῷ 
ὄχλῳ τοῦ ἀριθμοῦ...-πάντα γὰρ ταῦτα ἕν ὄνομά ἐστιν Οἰδίπους, ἐπὶ δὲ θατέρου 
᾿Ιοκαστη. 
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1405-6. ἀνεῖτε, In the plural of the aor. 2 of the compounds of ty, 
and especially in the middle voice, the Attics instead of ε more commonly 
use εἰ, which is regarded as the augment. || καπεδείξατε κιτιλ, The 
last words νύμφας γυναῖκας μητέρας τε clearly refer to only one person, 
Jocasta. It would therefore seem most probable that the corresponding 
terms in the preceding verse refer to Oedipus alone ; and then the meaning 
must be: you have combined in one person the relation of father, brother and 
son, and in one person also, those of bride, wife, and mother. The sense thus 
required for ἀποδείκνυμι, cause, bring to pass, render, with two accusatives, 
is very frequent in Xenophon as well as elsewhere. But the difficulty lies 
in alu’ ἐμφύλιον, to which violence must be done, to force it into the sense 
required. We must therefore render it more plainly; you have produced 
fathers, brothers, sons, mingled of one race, brides, wives and mothers; in 
other words, you have produced confusion or mixture in the relationship 
of father, brother and son, and of bride, wife and mother: the plural 
in the second line, where Jocasta alone is meant, arising from the use 
of that number in the previous line, where probably all the different per- 
sons in the family are alluded to, who bore to each other the relations 
mentioned. 

1409. ἀλλ᾽ οὐ yap κ-.τ.λ. but since Gc. Cp. with the sentiment Isocr. 
Dem. 5 A, ἃ ποιεῖν αἰσχρόν, ταῦτα νόμιξε μηδὲ λέγειν εἶναι καλόν. Heliodor. 
IV. το, κρύπτουσαν a καὶ πάσχειν αἰσχρόν, καὶ ἐκλαλεῖν αἰσχρότερον. P. Syrus. 
Sentent. 792, quod facere turpe est, dicere ne honestum puta. Cp. 
Phil. 86. 

1410-14. N. cites Ae. Prom. 582, πυρί με φλέξον ἢ χθονὶ κάλυψον ἢ 
ποντίοις δάκεσι δὸς βοράν. || ἀξιώσατε, detgn. μὴ δείσητε x.7.r. be not 
afraid (of contracting pollution from my touch), for my misery no mortal 
save myself ts able to bear. Musgr. Thyestes (Enn., ap. Cic. Tusc. 11. 
12, 26 cited by N.) says ‘nolite, hospites, ad me adire, ne contagio mea 
bonis obsit: tanta vis sceleris in corpore haeret’. 

1416-17. ἀλλ᾽ ὧν ἐπαιτεῖς κιτιλ, Render: well, with respect to your 
demands, here ts Creon coming to meet the present need, action and advice. 
It is a mistake to say that τὸ stands for wore. The gen. ὧν is either of 
general relation, dep. on δέον, or perhaps it is partitive in character, 
referred to the verbs πράσσειν and βουλεύειν (as Lo some of your demands). 

1420-1. τίς μοι φανεῖται πίστις ἔνδικος ; what fair claim to confidence 
shall I find? for this use of πίστις cp. Aesch. Fragm. οὐκ ἀνδρὸς ὅρκοι 
πίστις ἀλλ᾽ ὅρκων ἀνήρ, a noble sentiment, which might have been aptly 
quoted in some parliamentary debates. || πάντα κακός, utterly unjust. 

1424-31. I would not move these lines, as Nauck does: but the 
transition is certainly violent: and one is tempted to suspect the loss of a 
line or two of courteous preface addressed to the Chorus. 
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1425-6. Cp. Ag. 632, οὐκ οἷδεν οὐδεὶς ὥστ᾽ ἀπαγγεῖλαι τορῶς πλὴν τοῦ 
τρέφοντος Ἡλίου χθονὸς φύσιν. 

1426. αἰδεῖσθ᾽---δεικνύναι. Cp. Xen. Anab. 11. 3. 22, ἠἡἠσχύνθημεν καὶ 
θεοὺς καὶ ἀνθρώπους προδοῦναι αὐτόν. These verbs seem to take the partic. 
or the infin. indifferently. See 635. Aj. 506, ἀλλ᾽ αἴδεσαι μὲν πατέρα τὸν 
σὸν ἐν λυγρῷ γήρᾳ προλείπων. || ἄγος. Elmsley writes it dyos. See 921, note. 
Its proper sense of ὦ crime requiring expiation must be changed here into 
the person guilty of such a crime; acommon use of the abstract for the 
concrete, as it is called. 

1428. ὄμβρος ἱερός. ὄμβρος is properly razz, but here the element of 
water. The Greeks deemed the elements sacred. 

1430-1. If here we do not read with Dobree μόνοις for μάλιστα, 
I cannot think with Nauck that it can be supplied from μόνοις τε in 1431; 
for besides the grammatical harshness, μάλιστα thus becomes nonsensical, 
referred, as it must be, to τοῖς ἐν γένει, for I utterly reject the reference of it 
to εὐσεβῶς ἔχει. See 44-5. I am therefore obliged to render: /or it ἐς the 
pious function of kindred especially to see, and alone to hear, the woes of their 
fin ; supposing that Soph. allows that other than kin must sometimes see 
such sufferers, but ought never to hear the expression of their anguish, 

1432-4. ἐλπίδος μ᾽ ἀπέσπασας, hast deceived my expectation (or, hast 
relieved me from anxiety, lit. hast torn me from): see 771. || ἄριστος x.7.A. 
by coming, a most noble man, to me a very vile one: note the absence of 
articles. || πρὸς σοῦ, 272 thy tnterest. 

1435. καὶ τοῦ με χρείας, κιτιλ, And what desive dost thou thus 
eariestly beg of me that thou mayest obtain? Cp. S.O.C. 1755, τίνος, ὦ 
παῖδες, χρείας avvoat; with this use of the infin. cp. Od. λ΄. 530, ὁ δέ με 
μάλα πόλλ᾽ ἱκέτενεν ἱππόθεν ἐξίμεναι. Plat. Protag. p. 320, Προμηθέα παραι- 
τεῖται ᾿Ἐπιμηθεὺς αὐτὸς νεῖμαι. Aristid. Panath. p. 140, κελεύων γῆν καὶ ὕδωρ 
λαβεῖν, und. αὐτός. Tac. Ann. 1. 15, petivere ut ederent ludos. 11.81. 1Π|.72. 

1437. μηδενός. μὴ instead of οὐ is determined by the indef. ὅπου," 
‘wherever’, The same reason holds good in 1400, 1412, 1427. || προσήγορος 
may be act. or pass.: reference to 238 seems to make the latter more proper 
here, =where nobody shall be seen to accost me. Meineke’s r. θανοῦμαι is 
specious. 

1438. ἔδρασ᾽ dy,...... ἄν, 7 should have done it, be well assured I should 
(dv), J. says ‘join τοῦτο with tof, it could not here go with éSpaca’. Such an 
hyperbaton seems to me not at all inconsistent with Sophoclean style; 
τοῦτο may be taken with ἔσθιε; but it is not certain. 

1440. πᾶσ᾽ é6n\wOn, was fully declared: φάτις τε φάμα 475. 

1444. οὕτως. As edd. are generally agreed, when they notice this 
word, in joining it with ἀθλίου, a man so wretched, I am afraid to gainsay 
them: yet it seems to me that Soph. might have left no doubt by writing 
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ἀνδρὸς yap οὕτως, and that will ye then make such (so solemn) an inguiry 
concerning a miserable man? would be equally strong sense. 

1445. καὶ γὰρ κιτιλ. Ves: for now indeed thou wilt put faith in the 
god. τὰν for τοι ἄν. At first sight these words seem cruelly ironical. 
But Oed. is so abjectly humble, that he is amazed by finding his case held 
worthy of a solemn inquiry at Delphi. Creon therefore reassures him by 
adding, as a further motive, his conviction that Oed. will no longer question 
the wisdom of obeying the oracle, after so terrible an experience of its 
infallibility. See El. 735 τῷ τέλει πίστιν φέρων. 

1446-8. καὶ col γ᾽ κατιλ, Yess and to thee 7 address this charge, and 
wilt entreat thee: προστρέπω and προστρέπομαι are equally used in the sense 
of supplicating. See Lection. || τάφον tomb for ταφὴν funeral. || Got take on 
thyself: τάφον Ooi=Oamrre, Cp. 134, τήνδ᾽ ἔθεσθ᾽ ἐπιστροφήν. Aj. 536, 
πρόνοιαν ἣν ἔθου. 

1449-50. μήποτ᾽ ἀξιωθήτω, be ne'er judged deserving = never be re- 
quired. Aj. 494, μή μ᾽ ἀξιώσῃς βάξιν ἀλγεινὴν λαβεῖν. The rule of gram- 
marians that the prohibitive μὴ is only used with the present tense of the 
imperative mood, and with the aorist of the subjunctive, applies only to 
the second, and not to the first and third persons. But with these persons 
there is the same distinction also as with the second in the employment of 
the present and aorist tenses; the present with μὴ being used of that which 
we are doing and ought to leave off doing, and the aorist of that which we 
are not doing and ought not to do now or at any other time. This distinc- 
tion may be seen in the following passages. Hom. 1]. λ΄. 435, μηκέτι viv 
δῆτ᾽ αὖθι λεγώμεθα, μηδ᾽ ἔτι δηρὸν ἀμβαλλώμεθα ἔργον. Ae. Suppl. 1031, 
μηδ᾽ ἔτι Νείλου προχοὰς σέβωμεν ὕμνοις: but in 1013, mpds ταῦτα μὴ 
πάθωμεν ὧν πολὺς πόνος, πολὺς δὲ πόντος οὕνεκ᾽ ἠρόθη δορί, μηδ᾽ αἶσχος ἡμῖν 
ἡδονὴν δ᾽ ἐχθροῖς ἐμοῖς πράξωμεν. Eum. 511, μηδέ τις κικλησκέτω ξυμφορᾷ 
τετυμμένος, let all cease to invoke. But Prom. rool, εἰσελθέτω σε μήποθ᾽, 
ὡς ἐγὼ Διὸς γνώμην φοβηθεὶς θηλύνους γενήσομαι, and Sept. 1036, μὴ 
δοκησάτω τινί, 1040, μηδέ τῳ δόξῃ πάλιν, the imper. and subj. moods 
being used in these two last passages with the same meaning, the tense 
being the same. The 3rd person of the aorist imper. is also found in 
Ae. Pr. 332, μελησάτω. Suppl. 587, ἐπελθέτω. E. Tro. 1049, εἰσβήτω and 
in this passage ἀξιωθήτω. The subj. however occurs much more frequently 
than the imper., especially in prose. But even with respect to the second 
person the precept of the grammarians does not hold inviolably, as will 
appear probable, when we inquire into the reason of the idiom. The fact 
is that the subj. μὴ ποιήσῃς is the form of fearing, and is employed 
generally for the form of forbidding μὴ ποίησον, because usually we only 
warn a person not to attempt to do anything when we are afraid that he 
will do it: but the subj. is not used to the entire exclusion of the imper. 
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which we find in Hom. 1]. 6’ 410, τῷ μή μοι πατέρας ποθ᾽ ὁμοίῃ ἔνθεο τιμῇ. 
Od. w’. 248, σὺ δὲ μὴ χόλον ἔνθεο θυμῷ. A. Thesm. 870, μὴ ψεῦσον, ὦ Ζεῦ. 
S. Pel. fr. μὴ νόμισον. But μὴ ποιῇς is not used for μὴ ποίει, because it 
would be absurd to say that we are afraid lest a person should do something 
which we see him actually doing. The imper. having no fst person, the 
subj. of exhortation is used, which is peculiar to that person. See 49, 
μεμνώμεθα. In the case of the the third person, if we employ the imper. 
we invariably forbid, if the subj., we express our fear only and not our 
wish. ‘This is the sum of Hermann’s excellent note on 5. Aj. 1085, καὶ μὴ 
δοκῶμεν κιτ.λ. 

1451. ἔα, amonosyllable here, as also O. C. rrg2, Ant. 95, E. Ion, 
540. So ἐᾷ 1513. Hz. Il. ε΄, 256, and ἐᾶτε a disyllable Tr. 1005. || ἔνθα 
KAn tera οὑμὸς Κι. οὗτος, literally, where that Cithaeron of mine ts renowned, 
i.e. where Cithaeron is situate, renowned by my fortunes. 

1453. ἐθέσθην κύριον, determined, appointed, destined. 'The middle 
may perhaps give the additional meaning 7 their own minds. || ζῶντε, 
while they lived. I now think the arguments valid in favour of this ms. 
reading against Toup’s specious conj. ζῶντι. 

1454-7. of μ᾽ ἀπωλλύτην, who meant to kill me. The present and 
imperfect tenses of verbs are frequently used thus to express not so much 
an action as an intention or purpose. So O.C. 993, κτείνοι should wish to 
slay. FE. Or. 1199, κτείνῃ oe. This is very usual in prose as well as in 
verse. See Buttmann on Dem. Meid. § 23 E. || av πέρσαι, will destroy. || 
θνήσκων, when on the point of perishing, μὴ ᾽πί τῳ δεινῷ κακῷ, unless for 
some atre wl. 

1460. μή μοι προσθῇ μέριμναν, take upon thee no anxiety, 7 pray. μοι, 
ethic dative. 

1463. αἷν οὔ ποθ᾽ κιτιλ., apart from whom my dinner-table (βορᾶς 
τράπεζα) ne'er was set without my bidding: 1.6. never but on special occasions, 
by my own direction. For this use of dvev, without adopting which every 
attempt to explain these words is merely absurd, see Ae. Suppl. 392, οὐκ ἄνεν 
δήμου. Soph. O.C. 926, ἄνευ ye τοῦ Kpaivorros, ὅστις ἦν, χθονὸς οὔθ᾽ εἷλκον 
οὔτ᾽ ay ἦγον. Matth. x. 29, ἕν ἐξ αὐτῶν οὐ πεσεῖται ἐπὶ τὴν γῆν ἄνεν τοῦ 
Πατρὸς ἡμῶν. I have found numerous instances in Thuc. and the orators. 
See Thuc. i. 128, viii. 89, Dem. &c. ἄνευ ἡμῶν (several times), avev αὐτου, 
dvev ᾿Αθηναίων, x.7.\. When Oed. received a party of male guests at a ban- 
quet, he would order the meal of his daughters to be laid elsewhere than in 
the banquet-hall: but on all other occasions his daughters dined with him. 

1466. ταῖν μοι μέλεσθαι, of them 7 pray thee to take care. Infin. for 
tmper. So Ae. Prom. 711, οἷς μὴ πελάζειν. See note on 462 and Lection. 

1467. ἀποκλαύσασθαι mutually bewail. Eur. fr. τερπνὸν τὸ λέξας 
καποκλαύσασθαι τύχας. 
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1469. ὦ γονῇ γενναῖε, ‘noble by birth.’ O truly noble Sir. Opposed to 
this we have Aj. 1094, μηδὲν ὧν yovaiow. There is probably an allusion to 
the contrast presented by himself as gus τ᾽ ἀφ᾽ ὧν οὐ χρῆν 1184 and ἀνοσίων 
τε παῖς 1360. 

1472. τοῖν μοι φίλοιν δακρυρροούντοιν. Masculine dual for feminine. 
The Attics in particular often make the article pronouns and participles 
masculine before fem. nouns of the dual number. We have thus τώδε τὼ 
κασιγνήτω---ἀφειδήσαντε in El. 077, 980 and both masc. and fem. in O.C. 
1676, ἰδόντε καὶ παθούσα. In Homer also, 1]. θ΄. 455, πληγέντε κεραυνῷ is 
applied to Pallas and Juno, and in Hesiod “Epy. 197, προλιπόντ᾽ ἀνθρώπους 
Αἰδὼς καὶ Νέμεσις. Probably only one form of the dual in such words 
existed originally, the masc. 

1477-8. γνοὺς τὴν παροῦσαν τέρψιν ἡ σ᾽ εἶχεν πάλαι, guessing the delight 
thou feelest now from that old delight of thine. 

1478. ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχοίης. ἀλλὰ is frequently thus used before a prayer, 
see 929, an entreaty, or a wish; and also before an interrogation with 
the sense also of an objection. Cp. Ae. Cho. 1063, ἀλλ᾽ εὐτυχοίης, καί 
σ᾽ ἐποπτεύων πρόφρων θεὸς φυλάσσοι καιρίοισι συμφοραῖς. ἘΣ, Alc. 1153 ἀλλ᾽ 
εὐτυχοίης, νόστιμον δ᾽ ἔλθοις ὁδόν. Med. 688, ἀλλ’ εὐτυχοίης καὶ τύχοις 
ὅσων ἐρᾷς. || τῆσδε τῆς ὁδοῦ in requital of thus fetching, or conducting my 
daughters hither. ὁδοῦ is used in a transitive sense, as El. 163, Διὸς ev- 
ῴρονι βήματι, by Fove’s kind guidance. It is the gen. of price depending 
upon the notion contained in the words ἄμεινον---τύχοι. I would gladly 
read τῆσδ᾽ ὁδοῦ χάριν. 

1481. ὡς (of motion) Zo, with case, is only used when its object is per- 
sonal: and here we must consider ‘the fraternal hands’ of Oed. as=himself. 

1482-3. al Tov...dupara, which caused your father’s once brilliant eyes to 
see in such manner as they now appear to you (ὑμίν), i.e. not tosee at all. || 
προὐξένησαν. προξενεῖν is properly, fo receive the public guests of the state 
Jrom other countries. Thus the kings of Macedon were πρόξενοι of Athens. 
The family of Alcibiades were πρόξενοι to the state of Sparta. {évos is host 
or guest; so πρόξενος is public host, or public guest. The second sense of 
the verb is ὁ supply, procure, be the cause of, either good or evil; of evil, as 
here, so in Xen. Anab. VI. 3, 14, ἴστε we—ovdéva πω κίνδυνον προξενήσαντα 
ὑμῖν ἐθελούσιον. 

1484. ἱστορῶν, knowing. See note on 1144. 

1486. καὶ σφὼ δακρύω. Cp. E. Phoen. 1440-1, φωνὴν μὲν οὐκ ἀφῆκεν, 
ὀμμάτων δ᾽ ἄπο προσεῖπε δακρύοις, ὥστε σημῆναι φίλα. 

1487-8. νοούμενος, x.t.r., while I think upon the future (τὰ λοιπὰ) 
of that bitter life, οἷον βιῶναι σφὼ πρὸς ἀνθρώπων χρεών, such as ye both will 
have to lead at the hands of men. The middle voice νοεῖσθαι implies self- 
debate, mental reflection. πρὸς is frequently thus used with intransitives 
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that have a passive meaning, or with sentences that involve a passive mean- 
ing. So Herod. vir. 5, ἵνα λόγος τέ σε ἔχῃ πρὸς ἀνθρώπων ἀγαθός. Ὑπὸ is 
used exactly in the same way. We have both prepositions in one line, 949, 
πρὸς τῆς τύχης ὅλωλεν, οὐδὲ τοῦδ᾽ ὕπο. 

1490. κεκλαυμέναι. Matthiae takes this word in a past sense, both here, 
and in Ae. Ch. 457, 731, as ‘one who has wept and retains the traces of it’, 
wet with tears, And so most editors. It seems more probable however 
that it merely means weeping bitterly, without any reference to the past; 
and this sense suits the two passages of Aeschylus better also. This is the 
only perfect of κλάω, and it is used both in an active sense as here, and 
passively as in Ae. Ch. 687, σποδὸν κέκευθεν ἀνδρὸς εὖ κεκλαυμένου. 

1401. ἀντὶ τῆς θεωρίας, instead of (all the gladness of) the spectacle. 

1492. πρὸς γάμων ἀκμάς, fo a marriageable age; plural because the 
two girls are in question. 

1493. τίς οὗτος ἔσται, τίς. As the Greeks frequently expressed two 
questions in one clause (see note on 1144), so also, to give greater spirit to 
the language, they sometimes used the interrogative pronoun twice where 
we use the interrogative and relative. Elmsley wishes to substitute this 
latter form here, and to read τίς οὗτός ἐστιν ὃς w. But compare Theocr. 
XVI. 13, Tis τῶν viv τοιόσδε, Tis εὖ εἰπόντα φιλασεῖ ; || παραρρίψει, will rashly 
venture =mapaxwouvetoe, will run a needless risk. mapappimrew is here in- 
transitive, as ἀναρριπτεῖν, Thuc. Vv. 103, τοῖς δ᾽ és ἅπαν τὸ ὑπάρχον ἀναρριπ- 
τοῦσι. ΝΕ may suppose κίνδυνον or κύβον understood. παραρρίψει λαμβά- 
γων, will rashly dare to take upon him, τοιαῦτ᾽ ὀνείδη, such scandals, ἃ ἔσται, 
as will be, ταῖς ἐμαῖς γοναῖσιν, to my offspring, σφῷν θ᾽ ὁμοῦ, and to yours 
alike, δηλήματα disasters. See Lection. ταῖς ἐμαῖς γοναῖσιν is my correction 
for the absurd Ms. reading τοῖς ἐμοῖς γονεῦσιν : and its closeness to the vulg. 
as well as its suitableness of sense make me regard it as certainly true. 
The scandalous history of Oed. will entail disgrace on his children and on 
his children’s children. Τόνος is not used in the plural number like γονή. 

1497-9. ἐκ τῶν ἴσων is a very strange phrase for ἐκ τῶν αὐτῶν. Nauck 
believes the whole passage to be corrupt, and conjectures ὑμῶν ἔπεφν᾽, ὅθεν 
περ (=v ov) αὐτὸς ἐσπάρη, κἀκτήσαθ᾽' ὑμᾶς ὧνπερ αὐτὸς ἐξέφν. This 
‘would be a bold restoration; but I think it well deserves to be true. 

1502. xépoous, darren, childless; properly applied to land in the sense 
of untilled, uncultivated. See Ant. 251. || φθαρῆναι, perish, waste away. 

1503. ὦ παῖ Μενοικέως (Μενοικέως, 69) || ἀλλ, When a person turns 
suddenly from a narration to an address, or passes in an address from one 
person to another, the vocative is commonly put first: Hesiod, “Epy. 211, 
ὦ Πέρση, σὺ δ᾽ ἄκονε δίκης. Also with adversative particles (as here) 1]. 
ζ. 429, Ἕκτορ, ἀτὰρ σύ μοί ἐσσι πατὴρ καὶ πότνια μήτηρ. Ο. C. 237, 41, 
ὦ ξένοι αἰδόφρονες, ἀλλ᾽ ἐπεὶ... ἀλλ᾽.---ἐμὲ τὰν μελέαν οἰκτίσατε. 
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“ys08, περιίδῃς, neglect, overlook. This word has been adopted for 
MS. παρίδῃς, from a conjecture of Dawes, by most editors. Porson on E. 
Med. 284, denies that the tragic poets ever admit περὶ in composition 
before a vowel into iambic, trochaic or anapaestic verse, and even in the 
choric portions such license is permitted only in the case of an adjective or 
adverb (περιόργως, mepiwouvos) and that seldom, but never in the case of a 
verb or substantive. But perhaps Hermann is right in saying that it was 
not the hiatus in such words that was displeasing so much as their being 
used in the language of common life; and that περιϊδεῖν may have seemed 
to them less objectionable on this ground. We find it in A. Eccl. 369, μή 
με περιίδῃς, 1054 μηδαμῶς με περιίδῃς. The word means fo look round, 
when we ought to be paying attention: and therefore, to allow a thing to be 
done: to neglect. 

1506, πτωχὰς ἀνάνδρους éyyevets adwudvas. Instead of ἐγγενεῖς we 
should have expected a word of kindred signification with the others; but 
Erf. cp. E. Heracl. 223-5, σοὶ yap τόδ᾽ αἰσχρόν, χωρὶς ἐν πόλει κακόν, 
ἱκέτας ἀλήτας συγγενεῖς, οἴμοι κακῶν, βλέψον πρὸς αὐτοὺς βλέψον, ἕλκεσθαι 
βίᾳ. ‘Translate, deine as they are your relations, ᾿Ἐγγενεῖς is properly 
persons of the same stock or race, and includes ovyyevets, persons of the same 
family. Dindorf would prefer ἐκγεν εἴς, a word perhaps formed by Sophocles, 
as in El, 243, ἔκτιμον for τὸ ἔξω τιμῆς ov. He compares with the passage 
S. Tr. 299, ταύτας opdoy δυσπότμους ἐπὶ ξένης χώρας dolkous ἀπάτοράς τ’ 
ἀλωμένας. 

1507. μηδ᾽ ἐξισώσης τάσδε---κακοῖς, nor let these girls sink to the level of 
ny misfortunes. 

1510. σῇ ψαύσας χερί. This was considered as an assurance of a pro- 
mise. So E. Med. 21, ἀνακαλεῖ δὲ δεξιᾶς πίστιν μεγίστην, on which see 
Mr Verrall’s note. NHeracl. 307. Hel. 838. 

1511. elxérnv. Elmsley on A. Ach. 733 and E. Med. ro41 first shewed 
that the 2nd and 3rd persons dual were identical. These end in yy in the 
indicative of the historic tenses and in the optative mood always, and in ov 
in the indic. of the primary tenses and in the subjunctive mood. || εἰ μὲν 
εἰχέτην...πόλλ᾽ ἂν παρήνουν. The imperfect tense in both conditional and 
consequent clauses is thus used for present time, or when the time Is quite 
indefinite. Translate: zf you were of understanding age, [would give you 
much advice, but now pray at my desire (μοι eth. dat.) Ge. 

1513. οὗ καιρὸς ἐᾷ ζῆν. ἐᾷ is Dindorf’s correction for det (HAT for 
AEI), and is adopted by most edd. Thus all the difficulty of the passage 
vanishes, and the sense becomes clear: fhat ye may live where occasion 
allows, and that you may obtain a life better than your father’s hath been. 
See Lection. 

1515. The metre here becomes and continues to the end trochaic 
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tetram. catalectic. || ἅλις ἕν᾽ ἐξήκεις δακρύων, sufficient ts the point you have 
reached in weeping ; 1.e. you have wept long enough. 

1517. ἐφ᾽ ols, on what conditions. Cp. A. Plut. 1108, οὐκοῦν ἐπὶ rov- 
rows εἰσίω; || εἴσομαι. Cp. Ae. Sept. 261, λέγοις dv ws τάχιστα, καὶ Tax’ 
εἴσομαι. Plaut. Pseud, 11. 2, 62, scin quid te orem, Syre? Ps. sciam, Si 
dixeris ? 

1518. γῆς ὅπως πέμψεις μ᾽ ἄποικον, that thou wilt send me out of the 
land to dwell elsewhere: ἄποικον being proleptic. 

1519. ἥκω =éénxw or ἐξῆλθον, 7 have turned out, have proved to be. || 
τεύξει τάχα, thou wilt soon obtain thy wish. See 1357- 

1520. φὴς τάδ᾽ οὖν, dost thou then promise this? || ἃ μὴ φρονῶ γάρ κ-τ.λ. 
yes, what 1 do not mean Iam not wont to speak idly. (i.e. to waste words by 
saying.) J., misunderstanding φρονῶ here, translates wrongly. 

1522-3. πώντα.. κρατεῖν... ἀκράτησας. Such pronoun accusatives in 
neut. plur. would be licensed exceptions to the general rule that the verb 
κρατεῖν usually governs a genitive. See 54-5. But in O.C. 1380 we 
find excepted substantives, τοιγὰρ τὸ σὸν θάκημα καὶ τοὺς σοὺς θρόνους Kpa- 
τοῦσιν. || οὔ σοι τῷ βίῳ ξυνέσπετο, have not followed thee through thy life. 
Two datives often depend on one verb by the grammatical σχῆμα καθ᾽ ὅλον 
καὶ μέρος. Cp. Hom. Il. N.11, ᾿Αχαιοῖσιν δὲ μέγα σθένος ἔμβαλ᾽ ἑκάστῳ 
καρδίῃ ἄλληκτον πολεμίζειν. Hes."Epy. 76, πάντα δέ οἱ xpot κόσμον ἐφήρ- 
μοσε Παλλὰς ᾿Αθήνη. Pind. P.1.8, κελαινῶπιν δ᾽ ἐπί οἱ νεφέλαν ἀγκύλῳ 
κρατὶ κατέχενας. ἘΣ. Bacch. 619, τῷδε περὶ βρόχους ἔβαλλε γόνασι καὶ χηλαῖς 
ποδῶν. Not less often two accusatives: Hom. 1]. λ΄. 240, τὸν δ᾽ ἄορι wre 
αὐχένα. 8. Ο.6. 113, καὶ σύ μ᾽ ἐξ ὁδοῦ πόδα κρύψον. The second of such 
cases may stand in some cther relation to the first than that of μέρος to 
ὅλον, as τῷ βίῳ here to σοι. So Pind. Ol. VIII. 83, ἐνέποι κεν Καλλιμάχῳ 
λιπαρὸν κόσμον ᾿ολυμπίᾳ, ὃν σφι Ζεὺς γένει ὥπασεν. Plat. Hipp. Min. 364, 
un σοι ἐμποδὼν εἴην ἐρωτῶν τῇ ἐπιδείξει. 

1524-7. Euripides has copied these lines almost word for word at the 
close of the Phoen. 1758 &c. ὦ πάτρας κλεινῆς πολῖται, λεύσσετ᾽, Οἰδίπους 
ὅδε, ὃς τὰ κλείν᾽ αἰνίγματ᾽ ἔγνω καὶ μέγιστος ἣν ἀνήρ, ἄς, || κράτιστος, most 
powerful, mighty. || ὡς τις οὐ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν καὶ τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων, Thus 
v. 1526 stands in my text with ὥς τις for the MS. reading ὅστις, a change 
so slight as hardly to deserve the name. Rend. considered as one who 
never eyed jealously the aspiring hopes (ζήλῳ lit. emulation) and fortunes of the 
citizens. On this use of ws see 1078, 1118. J. has printed a verse which 
contains three violent changes: οὗ for ὅς, ταῖς for καί, ἐπέβλεπεν for ἐπι- 
βλέπων, ov τίς οὐ ξήλῳ πολιτῶν ταῖς τύχαις ἐπέβλεπεν; rendering: ‘on whose 
fortunes which of the citizens did not gaze with envy?’ a complex of geni- 
tives and datives which ought not to be intruded into a work of Sophocles 
on any ground: least of all for the purpose of importing a sense so far- 
fetched. See Excursus ΙΧ, 


EXODOS. 171: 


1528-30. I cannot doubt that these concluding lines of the drama 
require ἄκος τομαῖον. This is to some extent achieved, if for ἐκείνην be 
read ἄμεινον : also μή τιν᾽ for μηδέν᾽. The verses will then be: 


wore θνητὸν ὄντ᾽ ἄμεινον, τὴν τελευταίαν ἰδεῖν 

ἡμέραν ἐπισκοποῦντα, μή τιν᾽ ὀλβίζειν, πρὶν ἂν 

τέρμα τοῦ βίον περάσῃ μηδὲν ἀλγεινὸν παθών. 
Wherefore ἐξ is better not to call any one happy who is a mortal looking 
onward to behold the final day, until he shall have passed the goal of life 
without suffering any affiiction. But I am unwilling to recognise in Sopho- 
cles so strange a construction of the verb ἐπισκοπέω as we find here. I 
know no other instance of ἐπισκοπεῖν, ‘to look forward’, and certainly none 
with infin. following, as (det in this place. I therefore suspect that ἐπι- 
σκοποῦντα is the gloss of a scholiast for some other word, perhaps for ἐπαμ- 
μένοντα, watting. ᾿Επαμμένει stands twice in Aesch. Pr. impersonally with 
inf.; in Aristoph. personally with acc. and inf. and with accus. alone. Her- 
mann and Dindorf adopt ἐπαμμένει for ἐπιμένει ἴῃ O. C. 1719. I should there- 
fore consider its construction here justified, especially as its sister compound 
περιμένω is used with infin. by Plato, Leg. x. 888, περίμεινον οὖν els τότε 
κριτὴς περὶ τῶν μεγίστων γίγνεσθαι. Theaet. 173 C, περιμένει arrorederOnvat. || 
The sentiment conveyed in these lines is one of the most trite in ancient 
literature. Its earliest record occurs in the words of Solon to Croesus, 
which Herodotus thus reports I. 32, σκοπέειν δὲ χρὴ παντὸς χρήματος τὴν 
τελευτὴν KH ἀποβήσεται" πολλάκις γὰρ δὴ ὑπόδεξας ὄλβον ὁ θεὸς προρρίζους 
ἀνέτρεψε. Aeschylus repeats it, Ag. 902, ὀλβίσαι δὲ χρὴ βίον τελευτήσαντ᾽ ἐν 
εὐεστοῖ φίλῃ. Ov. Met. 111. 136, ultima semper expectanda dies homini, 
dicique beatus ante obitum nemo supremaque funera debet. Cp. Eurip. 
Andr. roo, Aristot. Eth. Nic. 1, ro, and many other places. 


ADDENDA. 


1095. The reading ἐπὶ ἦρα, for ἐπίηρα, is adopted by J. who follows 
Buttmann, Lexil. ἦρα. The case is this: ἦρα φέρειν stands in Hom. four 
times, ἐπίηρα φέρειν twice. Is this a tmesis, ἐπὶ ἦρα φέρειν, or is ἐπίηρος an 
adj.? It is certain that many ancients took it as an adj.: for as such it was 
used by Emped., Apoll. R. and others. Why not by Soph.? All the lexi- 
cographers take this view, Passow, L. and S., Ell., Dind.: and I do not 
feel myself at liberty to oppose them. 

1526. Euripides, by the mouth of Theseus, describes the wretchedness 
of a τυραννίς, as compared with a free commonwealth, in his Supplices, 
429, οὐδὲν rupavvov δυσμενέστερον πόλει K.T.A. 


EXCURSUS I. 


THE TRAGIC DRAMA AT ATHENS. 


§ 1, The dramatic contests at Athens were not, like the stage plays at 
Rome, and those of modern nations, mere popular amusements. They 
belonged to religious cult. Their tutelar was the jocund and widely-wor- 
shipped Theban deity Dionysus or Bacchus. They were held in theatres 
dedicated to him, and at his festivals: first at the Feast of the Wine-press 
(Ajvos) called the Lenaea, when the new wine of the last autumn was first 
tapped in the month Gamelion (January), afterwards also, and chiefly, at the 
greater Dionysia (τὰ κατ᾽ ἄστυ), which began on the 8th day of Elaphebolion 
(March). When the theatre of Dionysus was built on the southern slope 
of the Hill of the Acropolis, about 500 B.c., the Thymele (altar of Bacchus) 
was placed in the centre of its orchestra, and its presidential chair was 
occupied by the priest of Dionysus Eleuthereus. 

The exact site of that theatre was discovered and its remains brought to 
light in 1862 by the German architect Strack. The seats of the spectators 
thus laid bare in the solid rock are stated by Guhl and Koner to be in about 
one hundred rows, divided into thirteen kerkides (cunei) by means of four- 
teen staircases. The lowest row contains sixty-seven arm-chairs, shown by 
their inscriptions to have been appropriated to priests, archons, thesmothetae 
and other dignitaries, the central one especially, decorated with bas-reliefs, 
for the priest of Bacchus. The wall of the Proscenium also contains bas- 
reliefs, and was erected by the archon Phaedrus, perhaps in the 3rd century 
A.D. The earlier proscenium of the Sophoclean age undoubtedly stood 
much farther to the south, affording a larger orchestra for the choral action. 

§ 2. The orchestra corresponded, so far as relative situation is con- 
cerned, to the pit of modern theatres. But its purpose and use were differ- 
ent. Its floor, when empty, was called xoviorpa, being strewn with sand 
(koves), But in earlier times it was used for exhibitions of dancing in the 
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dithyrambic contests ; and from that ancient practice it gained the name 
ὀρχήστρα, dancing-hall. For dancing exhibitions it was boarded over its 
whole space or nearly so; but the floor thus constructed was naturally low. 
When prepared for dramatic contests it took a different aspect. Vitruvius 
likens it to a circle containing an inscribed square. The upper circum- 
ference of such circle would be the frontal diazoma of the Koilon (cavea) or 
spectators’ seats : while the southern side of the square (say 4, the chord 
of a quadrant) would form (produced) with the tangent parallel to it a 
parallelogram approximately showing the acting-ground of the drama, the 
Σκηνὴ with its appurtenances. This would leave for the orchestra a seg- 
ment of 270°; but the Koilon was not continued on either side to 4B: 
spaces (say of six feet) were left for the two passages (mapodor) which 
admitted the spectators, and through one of which (the western) the Chorus 
entered to reach its platform. This platform, a wooden temporary (?) 
erection, extended from the central thymele to the proscenium, being about 
two feet in height below it. The two were connected by steps: and other 
steps, we believe, elsewhere rose from the κονίστρα to the stage. 

§ 3. The term Σκηνή, scene, is loosely used in common parlance. 
Literally it means ‘tent’, and (according to Guhl and KGner) its use dates 
‘probably from the time when at the back of the orchestra a scaffolding was 
erected, from which the actors entered as from a kind of tent’. Afterwards 
the expression, say they, came to mean ‘the whole stage-building’, more 
properly called ‘ Scenarium’ or τὰ σκηνικά. In its narrowest sense it was 
the back wall of the stage. In this latter well-defined sense let us now 
speak of it. 

The discovered redera of ancient Greek theatres give a very clear idea 
of the Koilon. Also the orchestra, and its parodoi, are sufficiently intelligi- 
ble; while the choral platform, though not represented by any remains 
(being, as we suppose, a wooden temporary erection), is pretty well under- 
stood, partly from Vitruvius and other ancient writers, partly because its 
manifest purposes suggest the means taken to satisfythem. But, as respects 
the Scenarium (if we may so call the parallelogram mentioned), though we 
have much accurate information on many points, supported by the general 
relations between its now vacant space and the Orchestra and Koilon which 
it confronted, yet the want of rzdera leaves other points in the dark, and 
open to conjecture. 

It is, then, a well-established fact, that the ancient Greek theatres did 
possess that which in the narrowest sense came to be known as σκηνή, a 
permanent stone wall, so constructed and divided, as to be adaptable, by 
means of manifold decorations and machinery, to the scenic requirements of 
various dramas. The space between this σκηνή, so decorated and manipulated 
for dramatic action, and the frontal line (4.8) of the stage, was called ‘pros- 
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cenium’, within the limits of which the action took place. By the term 
λογεῖον is to be understood that part of the proscenium in which dialogue 
was held between the actors present on the stage, and also between any of 
them and the Chorus on its platform. That is to say, the λογεῖον was the 
portion of the proscenium which satisfied the three conditions of being 
(1) equidistant between 4 and #: (2) adjoining to the front of the stage 
where it rose above the choral platform : (3) extensive enough for the rela- 
tive positions of three actors, as, for instance, in Epeisodia 3 and 4 of Oed. 
Tyr. By these conditions alone, and in no other way was it distinguished 
from the rest of the proscenium, which was as long in front as the line 4B, 
and at the back as long (in this play) as the decorated σκηνὴ which repre- 
sented the front of the royal palace at Thebes, flanked by the two Periactoi, 
Western and Eastern, beside which were passages for those who came 
(W.) from the city, (E.) from other places. Of these we shall speak later on. 

§ 4. What other portions of the stage-buildings (scenarium) were of a 
permanent kind, besides the σκηνή, there seems to be no definite certainty: 
and it may well be supposed that different theatres were differently consti- 
tuted in this respect, and much of change must have occurred in the cen- 
turies succeeding 400 B.c. As to the Athenian theatre of that date, it 
seems highly probable, that, besides the machinery and decorations, some 
portions also of the buildings, being moveable woodwork, were kept ina 
public depét, for the use of the choregoi and didascaloi during the few 
months of each year in which they were required for rehearsals (διδασκαλίαι) 
and finally for the competitive performances in Elaphebolion. We may 
however believe with assurance that the σκηνὴ and the parodoi were con- 
nected by permanent mural structures included under the term παρασκήνια, 
also that a permanent wall having doors, and in height below the pros- 
cenium if not the choral platform, divided the stage from the orchestra, 
thus corresponding with the imaginary line 44. But I do not know that 
any rudera define the extent and character of these structures. The floor- 
ing of the proscenium must have been wooden, and as such, moveable, 
though perhaps rarely, if ever, moved except for repair. The cavity be- 
neath it was called ὑποσκήνιον, and was no doubt very useful in dramatic 
action, as now. It contained κλίμακες (stairs), and much of the stage 
machinery must have been kept here under state protection. When choruses 
were assigned by the “Apywy to the choregoi, these properties would be 
entrusted to their charge under due regulations; and the διδάσκαλοι, or 
contending poets, would have the use of them for training the actors and 
choreutai in rehearsals. As to the assembling and dressing-rooms for the 
performers I know not that we are well-informed. Perhaps they were tempo- 
rary wooden sheds, erected by the choregoi each year. See thearticles Archon, 
Choregus, Chorus, Tragoedia in Smith’s Dictionary of Classical Antiquities. 
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§ 5. In treating of dramatic action in the Greek theatre the able 
guidance of Karl Otfried Miiller and Theodor Bergk will now be followed. 

Its most characteristic feature was the chorus. When it passed from 
lyric to dramatic poetry the chorus underwent a change of form. In the 
lyric or dithyrambic contests it was an independent body of fifty dancers and 
singers, who danced singing in the orchestra round the central altar of 
Bacchus, the Thymele. Hence the lyric choruses and contests were called 
κύκλιοι. When it became dramatic, it was dependent on the action of the 
stage, and interested in what passed there. It therefore fronted the stage. 
Old grammarians speak of its form as quadrangular: i.e. so arranged that the 
dancers (χορευταί) standing in their regular places in rows and groups (στίχοι 
or στοῖχοι, ζύγα) formed right angles rank and file. In this form the chorus 
marched through the wide πάροδος to the stairs of its platform, where it 
arranged itself between the thymele and the stage in straight lines. Miiller’s 
opinion is that the whole number of xopevrai at the service of the choregoi 
was 48, (two of the original 50 being dispensed with); and that these in the 
Aeschylean age were divided into four groups of 12 each, for of this number 
the dramatic chorus then consisted, being afterwards increased by Sophocles 
to 15. The places taken on the platform by the choral dancers were 
determined by the previous rehearsals. They were so arranged as to give 
the audience the most favourable view of the chorus, and to bring forward 
the handsomest and best-dressed dancers. The tragic style of dancing was 
called ἐμμέλεια, and it is described as the most grave and solemn of the 
public dances. The dialogue of the Chorus with the actors was conducted 
by its speaker (κορυφαῖος, i.e. head-man or head-woman) who alone spoke, 
though all sang in their turn, as belonging to one or the other semi-chorus. 

§ 6. The spectators looked over the choral platform to the proscenium 
where the actors stood, and so discerned the relation between these and the 
chorus. The actors belonged to the old mythic world: and their aspect, 
determined by size and dress, bespoke something mightier than humanity. 
The chorus belonged to the people; and their part was to show the impres- 
sion made by the incidents of the drama on commoner minds, thus inter- 
preting them to the audience, with whom they owned a more kindred 


1 Of these choreutal, it is probable that half the total number, if not three-fourths, 
were youths fit to act female parts. For of the 33 tragic dramas extant (including the 
Satyric Cyclops and the spurious Rhesus), 21 have a female chorus, 12 only a male, 
namely, of Aesch. the Ag. and Pers.; of Soph. the Oed. T., Oed. C., Ant., Aj., Phil.; of 
Eurip. the Alc., Heracl., Herc. F., Rhes., Cycl. In the Eumen. a second (male) chorus 
expels the Furies at the close. This proves that the dancing of women was preferred to 
that of men in ancient days as much as it isin modern times, It may be here noted that 
the comic chorus was of 24. In two plays of Aristoph. it is female, Thesmophor. and 
Eccles. In Lysistrata is a double chorus, one male, one female. 
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nature. The form of the proscenium, exceedingly long, but of little depth, 
was founded on the artistic taste of the ancients, and influenced their 
dramatic action remarkably. As the sculpture of the Greeks delighted in 
the long lines of figures shown on their pediments and friezes, so the actors 
on the stage with their mute attendants (θεράποντες, θεράπαιναι, δορυφόροι) 
stood in long rows on the narrow stage. Persons from a distance were 
never seen advancing from the back, but from the side, whence they had to 
move for some distance before they could converse with those on the λογεῖον. 
See Creon’s approach and entrance in Oed. Tyr. 78, &c. The Σκηνὴ was 
dressed and divided so as to represent the dwelling of the chief personage, 
as the palace of Oedipus in our play. It might represent a camp with the 
hero’s tent, as in the Ajax; a scene of wood and rock with a cave, as inthe 
Philoctetes, a temple, as in the Ion of Euripides. But in every case the 
front is all that is shown, not the interior. If that front is a palace, besides 
the central or royal door, there are two others: one (W.) to guest-chambers, 
the other (E.) to some part not soon gained by the chief door, as a shrine, 
or prison, or women’s apartments. 

In those days and in Greek life, everything important passed in open air 
or in the view of men. Even social meetings were held in public halls and 
agorai, rather than in private rooms. This made it proper that the action 
of the drama should come forth from the interior. Hence the heroes give 
utterance to their thoughts in the court outside their houses; and the cho- 
reutal assemble, like friends or neighbours, to sympathize or advise. Nor 
was even the performance of choral dances in such spots at variance with 
Greek usage. The sides of the stage and orchestra had an established sig- 
nificance. Any one entering by a W. passage was understood to come from 
the city, or, if by an E. passage, from the country or from afar. 

§ 7. In the infancy of the drama a single actor was detached from the 
chorus, and made by Thespis and Phrynichus to represent in succession all 
the persons of the piece, and, with the chorus, to conduct the whole action. 
Aeschylus (as we have said) added a second actor, and Sophocles a third. 
On the relations of these three great stress was laid: they were distinguished 
as protagonist, deuteragonist, and tritagonist. Plotinus observes that the 
poet (διδάσκαλος) does not create these, but only assigns to each actor his 
proper part. The protagonist usually gives name to the play; though not 
always. In six of the Sophoclean plays it is so: Oedipus (twice), Antigone, 
Ajax, Electra, Philoctetes: the 7th is called from its chorus, Trachiniae: 
it had been better named Deianeira. So Prometheus, Medea, Alcestis, 
Hecuba, Ion, and others. The person whose passion and fate rivet the 
chief sympathy of the audience, like Oedipus, is the protagonist. It wasan 
invariable rule that he should never enter or leave the stage through either 
of the side doors, 
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The δευτεραγωνίσται in the Oed. Tyr. are, the Priest of Zeus, Jocasta, 
Shepherd, and Exangelos: the τριταγωνίσται Creon, Teiresias, Corinthian 
Messenger. If we suppose Creon to have changed his travelling for his 
civic attire after v. 150, then to have slipt over this the seer’s mantle and 
assumed the mask of a blind old man, before v. 300, discarding these and 
resuming his civic mask again before 512, there is no difficulty in supposing 
this cast of characters for the three actors. 

§ 8. Ancient tragedy seldom needed changes of scene. Actions such 
as the suicide of Jocasta and the self-blinding of Oedipus are imagined as 
passing behind the scene and are only related on the stage. Hence the 
frequency of messengers and heralds. The reason was not only that as- 
signed by Horace, that bloody spectacles and monstrous events are too 
horrible to appear on the stage, but also one far deeper, that it is never the 
outward act with which the interest of tragedy is most closely bound up. 
The action which forms the basis of all ancient tragedy is inward and 
spiritual : the reflections, resolutions, feelings, the mental or moral pheno- 
mena, which can be expressed in speech, are developed on the stage. 
For outward action the epic form, narration, is the appropriate vehicle. 
Battles, single combats, murders, suicides, and the like, all things belonging 
to strength of hand, pass elsewhere, even where they might with little 
difficulty be acted on the stage. Exceptions, such as the chasing of Pro- 
metheus, and the suicide of Ajax, are more apparent than real, and serve 
to confirm the general rule: for it is the psychological state of these 
characters that leads to the exhibition of their misfortunes. Moreover 
the costume of tragic actors, which fitted them for declamation, unsuited 
them for action. Their heightened and padded figures would have had 
an awkward, almost a ludicrous effect, in combat or other violent gesticula- 
tion. The complete change of scenic decorations, so usual in the modern 
theatre, was first effected at Rome by the ‘scena ductilis et versilis’, At 
Athens all changes needed were wrought by means of the Periactoi, 
already mentioned, at each end of the Σκηνήῆ. These were usually in 
the form of a triangular prism, which turned round rapidly and presented 
three different painted surfaces. On the E. side, where foreign parts were 
represented, they afforded at each turn a different perspective view, while 
on the home or city side some single near object alone was changed. 

§ 9. It was occasionally necessary to place before the spectator a scene 
confined to the interior of the house: for instance, when the phase and the 
idea of the piece required what is called a tragic situation, that is, a vivid 
picture, in which a whole series of affecting images are brought together. 
Scenes of this tremendous power are that in which Clytaemnestra with the 
bloody axe stands over the bodies of Agamemnon and Cassandra, holding 
the garment in which she has entangled her unfortunate husband; and 
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that in the Choephori, where Orestes is seen on the same spot, and the 
same bathing robe now covers the bodies of Aegisthus and Clytaemnestra. 
Or again, in the tragedy of Sophocles, where Ajax, standing among the 
beasts he has slaughtered in his frenzy, taking them for Achaian chiefs, 
now, plunged in deep melancholy, contemplates the work of his madness. 
It is, in these cases, not the act alone at the time of execution, but the 
circumstances arising from the accomplishment of that act, which occupy 
the feelings and meditations of the chorus and the audience. To bring on 
the stage groups such as these (in the choice and disposal of which we 
recognise the plastic genius of the age which produced a Pheidias) and 
to bring into view interiors hidden behind the scenes, were employed 
machines called ἐκκύκλημα (the out-roller) and ἐξώστρα (the out-pusher), 
the exact application of which is very obscurely reported, though the effects 
are known!. Machinery also for raising figures from the ὑποσκήνιον, for 
imitating thunder and lightning, for wafting actors or chariots through the 
air, belonged to the age of the three great tragic poets. In the Pro- 
metheus of Aeschylus we find winged cars and strange hippogryphs trans- 
porting Oceanus and his daughter to the tragic scene on Caucasus. 

§ το. The songs of the Chorus have a determinate influence on the 
whole tragedy. The song sung by the Chorus while advancing through 
the side entrance into the orchestra and moving towards its platform, was 
called Parodos: it might be finished after reaching the platform. But a 
subsequent song, when the Chorus was settled in its place, and the drama 
in progress, was called Stasimon. The Parodos used often to open with 
anapaests, but Sophocles follows this custom in the Ajax only. It usually 
explains the motive for the appearance of the Chorus, and its interest in 
the business of the drama, so far as yet known, while the stasima develop 
that interest in the various forms which the progress of the drama causes 
it to assume. As the chorus generally represents the ideal spectator, whose 
views were to guide and control the assembled people, so was it the 
province of the stasimon, amidst the tumult of the action to maintain 
that composure which the Greeks deemed essential to the perfection of 
art, and to divest the action of the accidental and personal elements, in 
order to place in clearer light its inward meaning and the thoughts 
which lay beneath the surface. Stasima therefore intervene at certain 
pauses in the plot: and they have the further merit of affording to the 


1 Κα. O. Miiller (Eumen. 91 &c. transl.) cites nine instances of the use of the ἐκ- 
κύκλημα in extant tragedy. Among these he ranks the appearance of the blind and 
bleeding Oedipus at 1297- But there seems no reason to ascribe this to the use of 
machinery. It is enough to suppose that two attendants, summoned by his cries (1287), 
lead him forth through the central door to the λογεῖον, and stand near to protect hin 
while he converses with the chorus. 
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actors time for changes of costumes and masks. In this manner the songs 
of the complete Chorus divide the tragedy into certain parts, which may 
be compared to the ‘acts’ of modern plays: and the Greeks called that 
part which went before the Parodos by the title Prologos; the parts be- 
tween the choral songs, Epeisodia: the part after the last stasimon, Exodos. 
No numerical rule limits the development of these several parts: their 
length and arrangement, also the number of epeisodia, admit of great 
variety, dependent on the plots and characters. This will be manifest to 
those who compare the Oed. C. with the Oed. Tyr., or the Antigone with 
the Philoctetes. | 

§ 11. The Epeisodia (with Prologos and Exodos) contain the dialogue, 
which is conducted usually in iambic trimeters; at rare intervals, in trochaic 
tetrameters catalectic. ‘They are liable to be occasionally interrupted by 
lyric interludes of various kinds. That called Commos or Commation 
takes the name (which means a ‘ wailing’) from having originally been 
used in lamentation over the dead. In its actual use it often is a 
lament; but it may also be an expression of some lively sympathy, 
or an eager endeavour to prevail on some person for a good purpose. 
Of this last nature is the κομμάτιον of the Chorus at 649 &c. in this 
play. Lyrical interludes called τὰ ἀπὸ σκηνῆς are those in which an 
actor speaks in lyric measures, and they are usually, but not necessarily, 
sad complaints. Such are those which Oedipus speaks in this drama 
1313—66. The tragic poets have also interspersed separate smaller choral 
songs, depicting joyous or enthusiastic feeling. They are called by ancient 
writers ὑπορχήματα hyporchemes, because they were accompanied with 
more animated and expressive dancing than the usual grave ἐμμέλεια. 
Stasimon 111. at 1086, is a hyporcheme of this kind. The arrangement of 
dialogue in the Epeisodia exemplifies that studious attention to symmetry 
which distinguishes Greek art. The opinions and desires which come into 
conflict are as it were poised in the balance throughout, till at last some 
weighty decision is thrown into one of the scales. Hence the frequent 
scenes (as in this play 532—630) so artfully contrived that verse answers 
to verse (στιχομυθία) like stroke to stroke, while at other times two verses 
answer two, and sometimes a single verse is divided between two disputants 
(626—629). 

812. There is no comparison to be drawn (says K. O. Miiller) between 
the scenic and the plastic costume of the ancient gods and heroes: the 
former cannot be judged of from the latter. Statements of old grammarians 
and extant monuments prove that there was but one general στολή (costume) 
for tragedy. It was nothing more than an improvement on the gay and 
brilliant apparel worn in the Dionysiac festivals. Tragic actors wore long 
χιτῶνες of various gay colours, falling in ample folds to the feet (ποδήρει5) ; 
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ἱμάτια, σύρματα, χλάμυδες of light colours richly embroidered, and embel- 
lished by brilliant gold ornaments; very broad embroidered girdles (uacxa- 
λιστῆρες) sitting high on the breasts. The κόθορνος, or high-heeled boot, 
was worn to elevate the person, and became a proverbial emblem of 
tragedy. The chest, body, arms and legs were padded to a corresponding 
size: so that a tragic actor was made a strange and monstrous being, fitted 
only for declamation, his natural flexibility being thus to a great extent 
controlled. But the Greeks had contrived for him a system of expressive 
gestures, founded on their own temperament and manners. On the tragic 
stage this seemed raised to its highest pitch, in correspondence with the 
emotions wich the action called forth. Owing to the immense extent of 
the θέατρον or κοῖλον, acoustical and optical means were invented, to 
convey the words and movements of the actors to the more distant 
spectators. For these purposes chiefly, we cannot doubt, the mask (πρόσ- 
wrov) was used, while its often very high dyxos, or head-dress, also 
served to exaggerate height. These canvas masks, derived from the 
ancient practice in the festivals of painting the face with wine-lees or 
minium, could be changed so as to render the varieties of passion re- 
quired by the transitions of the plot. Thus in the Oed. Tyr. the dis- 
graced, despairing, blinded, tortured Oedipus appears in a mask different 
from that which he wore while honoured, confident and happy. 

§ 13. The assembled people in a crowded theatre (say Guhl and Koner 
58) must have been an imposing spectacle, in which the gorgeous colours 
of the dresses were contrasted with the azure of a southern sky. No antique 
rendering of this subject remains. The spectators began to assemble at 
early dawn, for each wished to secure a good seat after paying his entrance 
fee (θεωρικόν). This, not exceeding two obols (=3¢.), was payable to the 
manager of the theatre. After the erection of stone theatres at Athens, the 
fee was paid for the poorer classes by government, and formed a heavy item 
in the budget. For not only at the theatre, but on many other festive oc- 
casions, the people clamoured for free admission, supported by the dema- 
gogues. Often the money reserved for the emergency of a war had to be 
spent for this purpose. The seats, as in modern theatres, varied in price, 
and the police (ῥαβδοῦχοι) had to see that every one took his seat in the row 
marked on his ticket. Most of the spectators were men. In olden time 
women were allowed to attend only at tragedies, excepting hetairai. It is 
almost certain the seats of the sexes were separate. Such too was the case 
with youths of rank, whose places were called τὸ ’E@nBixdv. Whether any 
slaves were admitted is also doubtful. Favourite poets and actors received 
applause and flowers: others had to encounter whistling and other marks 
of disapprobation, ‘The tempers of mankind have been much the same in 
all ages. 
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814. The Alexandrine scholiasts ascribed to Aeschylus 90 dramas, to 
Sophocles 113 (some a larger number), to Euripides 92. Of these are 
surviving only 7 of Aeschylus, 7 of Sophocles, 18 (or, adding the spurious 
Rhesus, 19) of Euripides, 33 in all, with a good many fragments of other 
plays. But, besides the earlier authors, Thespis, Choerilus, Pratinas, 
Phrynichus, &c., the names of 20 later tragic dramatists are preserved, who 
wrote and represented plays during the century, of which the closing years 
saw the deaths of Euripides and Sophocles, the capture of Athens and the 
rule of the 30 oligarchs. Among these poets, Suidas ascribes to Iophon, 
a son of Sophocles, 50 plays. Bergk, in his History of Greek Literature, 
Vol. 111. (published since the author’s death) thinks that the tragedies and 
satyr-plays of this age cannot have been fewer in all than 1s00 or 1600. 
If to these we add comedies, the number might be almost doubled. These 
facts deserve to be carefully noted and pondered by those scholars who 
think themselves entitled to reject or disparage a reading or an interpreta- 
tion in which no demerit can be shown but this, that no parallel examples 
can be cited from the scanty fragments of tragic poetry which time has 
spared to us. When the possible uses of συμφορά, or the fitness in tragedy 
of such words as ἀφθονεῖν, ἄφθαρτος, are under consideration, let the fact be 
duly considered at the same time, that we possess scarce three per cent. 
of the dramas written and acted in the greatest dramatic age of Athens. 

§ 15. In concluding this Excursus, let me say that I have read with 
amusement and gratification Mr Henry Norman’s account of the Oedipus 
Tyrannus as acted at Harvard, U.S.A., a college affiliated, as it were, to 
our English Cambridge through its founder and its site. Great and laudable 
pains seem to have been successfully taken with the costumes and scenery ; 
though, as Mr Norman owns, the full conditions of the Athenian performance 
are unattainable in any theatre of thesedays. To adopt modern music for the 
choral songs, instead of any futile attempt to produce an imaginary rifaccia- 
“mento of the ancient Greek melodies, was surely a very wise decision. If I 
may offer one slight criticism, I do not think it right at v. 1146 to make the 
shepherd swing his staff as if he meant to strike the Corinthian. ‘ Voies de 
fait’ are alien to the genius of Greek tragedy: the words of Oedipus, 
μὴ κόλαζε, imply no more than verbal rebuke: and a timorous old slave 
would not have ventured upon so rash an act in the royal presence. All 
classical scholars must rejoice that the interest so widely shown in this 
successful enterprise promises well for the maiutenance and extension of 
Greek learning on the American continent. 
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EXCURSUS 11. wv. 9—13. 


§ 1. GAN’, ὦ γεραιέ, φράζ᾽, ἐπεὶ πρέπων ἔφυς 

πρὸ τῶνδε φωνεῖν, τίνι τρόπῳ καθέστατε, 

δείσαντες, ἢ στέρξαντες ὡς θέλοντος ἂν 

ἐμοῦ προσαρκεῖν πᾶν" δυσάλγητος γὰρ ὧν 

εἴην τοιάνδε μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων ἕδραν. 
So I edit, without note of interrogation, treating the question as indirect, 
depending on φράζε. The edition of Wunder, revised by Badham with 
English notes (1867), punctuates as I do. Editors in general print orép- 
ἔαντες ; 

Luform me then, old sire, since thou art naturally fitted to speak as re- 
presenting these, in what mood ye attend here, affrighted, or reposing in the 
trust that I shall willingly supply full assistance: yes (yap), 7 were hard- 
hearted otherwise, 122 mot pityinge a supplication such as this, 

I. § 2. Letthe verb φράζε and its dependence be viewed first. This verb 
is graver than λέγε or εἰπέ, and means z/orm or explain. An interrogative 
attached to it is always (in Sophocles at least) indirect. See ΟἹ. Τὶ 655, 
φράζε δὴ τί φής (wrongly punctuated by Ca. φράζε δή" τί φής;). 741, τὸν δὲ 
Λάϊον φύσιν τίν᾽ εἶχε φράζε, τίνα δ᾽ ἀκμὴν ἔβαιν᾽ ἔχων. 932, φράζ᾽ ὅτου 
χρήζων ἀφῖξαι χὼ τι σημαίνειν θέλων. Tr. 420, φράσον τόνδε τίς ποτ᾽ ἐστὶν 
ὁ ξένος. Phil. 544, ἐκέλευσ᾽ ἐμοί σε ποῦ κυρῶν εἴης φράσαι. Phil. 573, τόνδε 
μοι πρῶτον φράσον τίς ἐστιν. 1222, οὐκ ἂν φρασειας ἥντιν᾽ αὖ παλίντροπον 
κέλευθον ἕρπει; Here is ample proof that also Antig. 1099, τί δῆτα χρὴ 
δρᾶν φράζε, and Phil. 135, τί χρὴ τί χρή με, δέσποτ᾽, ἐν ξένᾳ ξένον στέγειν, 
ἢ τί λέγειν πρὸς ἄνδρ᾽ ὑπόπταν, φράζε μοι, are rightly punctuated without the 
note of interrogation after δρᾶν, ὑπόπταν, which Di., as well as Ca., has 
wrongly printed. Here 1 also catch a trait of light enabling me to elucidate 
a passage in Antig. 233—4, which has hitherto baffled interpreters: 

τέλος ye μέντοι δεῦρ᾽ ἐνίκησεν μολεῖν 

σοί, κεὶ τὸ μηδὲν ἐξερῶ, φράσω δ᾽ ὅμως. 
Instead of μέντοι read μὴν τί, translating, why at last however the choice 
of coming hither prevailed, to thee, even tf my statement shall be worthless, 
7 will nevertheless explain}. 

The conclusion from these premises is, that all editors who have placed 
any note of interrogation in these lines have erred in doing so. And I fear 
this censure applies to every published edition except the one named. 


1 Dindorf has rightly removed the interrogation before φράσον in Ae. Pers. 350, 717. 
S. El. 1345 should be ris οὗτός ἐστ᾽, ἀδελφέ, πρὸς θεὼν φρασον. 
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§ 3. It has been imagined by Di., N., J., and apparently by almost all 
interpreters, that upon φράζε depends the absolute ws clause in 11 —12. Thus 
Di. writes: ‘as rationem reddit imperativi gpdfe’. N. "φράζε ws θέλοντος 
av ἐμοῦ, νομίξων θέλειν ἂν éué.’ For J.’s view see Stud. Soph. P. 11. p. 2 ἄς. 
This imagination is demonstrably erroneous. We deduce from the uniform 
practice of Greek writers that an absolute ὡς clause always stands in 
close proximity to the verb or participle on which it depends. An example 
such as that wrongly suggested here of an absolute ws clause following the 
word it depends on at such a distance, and with two clauses intervening 
(ἐπεὶ k.7.X. and τίνι τρόπῳ x.7.d.) cannot, I feel sure, be found in all our 
extant classical literature: (for the ws in 101 depends on φόνον λύοντας, not 
on the distant ἄνωγεν, that in 241 on ὠθεῖν, not on the distant ἀπαυδῶ). But 
more than this: if the principal verb is an imperative 2nd person, as ᾧράζε 
here, I believe it to be true, that in tragedy always, in prose generally, an 
absolute ws clause stands defore that imperative. Let the following ex- 
amples testify: O.T.848, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς φανέν ye τοὔπος ὧδ᾽ ἐπίστασο, see 1260. 
ΕἸ. 316, ws viv ἀπόντος ἱστόρει" τί σοι φίλον ; See Phil. 884. E. Med. 1311, ws 
οὐκέτ᾽ ὄντων σῶν τέκνων φρόντιζε δή (where possibly Eur. may have written 
μηκέτ᾽, not οὐκέτ᾽, for cp. Soph. Phil. 253, ὡς μηδὲν εἰδότ᾽ ἴσθι μ᾽ ὧν ἀνιστορεῖς. 
415, ὡς μηκέτ᾽ ὄντα κεῖνον ἐν φάει νόει.) Plat. Rep. 327 C. Herod. vill. 
144, νῦν δὲ ὡς οὕτως ἐχόντων στρατίην ἐκπέμπετε. Xen. Cy. VILL. 4. 27, ὡς 
ἀναμενοῦντος καὶ οὐκ ἀποθανουμένου (ἐμοῦ) οὕτω παρασκενάζου. II, 3, 15, ὡς 
ἐμοὺ ἀγωνιουμένου οὕτω γίγνωσκε. See 1.6, 11. Anab. I. 3, ὅ, ὡς ἐμοῦ οὖν 
ἰόντος ὅπῃ ἂν καὶ ὑμεῖς, οὕτω τὴν γνώμην ἔχετε. Plat. Rep. I. 227 Ο, ὡς τοίνυν 
μὴ ἀκουσομένων (ἡμῶν) οὕτω διανοεῖσθε. Cp. VII. 523 C. Phaedr. 228 D. 
(so that the following instances are comparatively rare: Thucyd. ΝΙ]. 185, 
βουλεύεσθε ἤδη ws τῶν γ᾽ ἐνθάδε μηδὲ τοῖς παροῦσιν αὐταρκούντων. Mnesim. 
ap. Athen. IX., τῷ τε μαγείρῳ μὴ λυμαίνεσθ᾽ ὡς τῶν ὄψων ἑφθῶν ὄντων, ὁπ- 
τῶν ὄντων, ψυχρῶν ὄντων) Next follows a class of examples, closely allied 
to the preceding, as being information addressed to some person, and 
showing the same precedence of the ws clause: Aesch. Prom. 762, ws τοίνυν 
ὄντων τῶνδέ σοι μαθεῖν πάρα. Soph. Aj. 281, ws ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων τῶνδ᾽ ἐπίστασθαί 
σε χρή. 904, ὡς ὧδε τοῦδ᾽ ἔχοντος αἰάζειν πάρα. See οϑι. Ant. 256, ws 
ὧδ᾽ ἐχόντων τἄλλα βουλεύειν mapa. Many places can be cited in which the 
ws clause comes first, though the verb is not imperative actually or by im- 
plication. Thuc.1. 2, és ᾿Ιωνίαν ὕστερον, ws οὐχ ἱκανῆς οὔσης τῆς ᾿Αττικῆς, 
ἀποικίας ἐξέπεμψαν. Plat. Gorg. 472 D, ἄλλο τι ὡς οὕτω gov νομίζοντος δια- 
νοώμεθα; Meno, gs, ὡς διδακτοῦ οὔσης τῆς ἀρετῆς λέγει. Lastly, of the in- 
stances in which the ws clause follows the word on which it depends, every 
one shows that the connection between them is close, and never distant 
and interrupted as it would be here, if the clause depended upon φράζε. 
One or two places may be cited, chiefly from poetry. Soph. Ο, T. 
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144---5, ἄλλος δὲ Κάδμου λαὸν ὧδ᾽ ἀθροιζέτω ws wav ἐμοῦ δράσοντος. See 
1or. O.C. 83, ἔξεστι φωνεῖν ὡς ἐμοῦ μόνης πέλας. 1651, χεῖρ᾽ ἀντέχοντα 
κρατός, ὡς δεινοῦ τινος φόβον φανέντος οὐδ᾽ ἀνασχετοῦ βλέπειν. Alexis ap. 
Ath. VIII. ἀνθρώπων ὁρῶ πλῆθος προσιόν, ὡς τῶν καλῶν τε κἀγαθῶν ἐνθάδε 
συνόντων. Xen. Hell. ν. 4, 9, ἐκήρυττον ἐξιέναι πάντας Θηβαίους ws τῶν 
τυράννων τεθνεώτων. Plat. Phaedr. 234, τοὺς ἐρῶντας οἱ φίλοι νουθετοῦσιν, 
ὡς κακοῦ ὄντος τοῦ ἐπιτηδεύματος. 

Any number of examples might be added to these, establishing the 
truth, that it is impossible to refer an absolute ws clause to a verb so 
distantly preceding it as this φράζε, and divided from it by dependent 
clauses such as the two which begin with ézeil...and rive τρόπῳ severally. 

Therefore, it being shown that ws does, most certainly, not depend on 
φραζε, it can only depend on στέρξαντες, which immediately precedes it. 
And orépéavres does, with not less certainty, mean ‘being resigned’, ‘ having 
acquiesced’, i.e. reposting (ὡς tn the trust that &c.). 

§ 4. The notion that στέρξαντες could, by any possibility, mean 
‘having formed a desire’, is a palpable blunder. The verb στέργω has 
two meanings (1) ¢o /ove (chiefly of kindred affection), (2) fo de con- 
tented or resigned. In one peculiar choral passage (O.C. 1094) it could, 
as far as sense goes, be rendered / pray: 7 entreat ; but it could also be 
7 am content (or satisfied), and so it should be rendered. ‘Desire’ it 
mever means, 

The alternative δείσαντες ἢ στέρξαντες, rendered ‘with what dread or 
what desire’, is in itself sheer nonsense, exhibiting no disjunction. For, as 
Nauck and Wolff observe, those who have come in dread, have come with 
a desire and a prayer to be relieved from the dread. 

A Scholiast renders στέρξαντες by the glosses, ὑπομείναντες, παθόντες, by 
which he must mean, ‘resigned’ in the sense of ‘content to suffer’. This 
indeed is much less unmeaning than the rendering Aaving destred, which 
gives no just contrast to δείσαντες, being alarmed; whereas ‘in a terrified 
or apathetic mood’ does exhibit contrast. Both views are, however, with- 
out meaning in this respect, viz. that no reason appears in either, why 
Oedipus should ask a question implying two states of feeling. Surely it 
would have been enough to say something in form and spirit like: 


ἢ καθέστατ' ἐνθάδε 
γνώμην τοιάνδ᾽ ἔχοντες, ὡς θέλοντος ἂν 
ἐμοῦ προσαρκεῖν πᾶν; 


‘Are ye present here in the opinion that I shall willingly give you full 
assistance?’ But when the ὡς clause is taken as depending on the word 
expressing the second alternative, then the mention of states of feeling be- 
comes intelligible and proper. 
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The reference of the ws clause to φράξε being thus impossible, and the 
meaning of desire being shown not to belong to theverb στέργειν, it is hardly 
necessary to repeat that the reference to φράζε would make the question 
about the mental feelings of the suppliants not merely superfluous, but even 
nonsensical. Their variety of feeling is of no importance if the priest, who 
speaks πρὸ πάντων, speaks in assurance that Oedipus will supply full assist- 
ance; rather I should say that such variety is a contradiction in terms; for 
what the priest says is said for a//, and he is assumed to speak in confident 
expectation of aid from Oedipus. All therefore must have shared the 
confident expectation: so that none among them could have come δεί- 
σαντες, in vague terror?. 

II. § 5. As to the succeeding clause, in which Oedipus confirms the 
supposition that he is willing to help, and declares that he should be hard- 
hearted if he felt no pity for the suppliants, I shall briefly notice the 
grammatical rationale of the words. 

I am willing to accept the proposition that δυσάλγητος may be treated as 
a negative word, and the matter of fact, that μὴ οὐ is found with a participle 
in protasis when a negative appears in the apodosis, is admitted. But 
J. makes no attempt to account for the principle on which this usage is 
founded, and treats it merely as a fact. The use of μὴ οὐ is among the 
most difficult questions in Greek syntax. In tragedy, however, there are 
found only two instances of μὴ οὐ with a participle in conditional protasis, 
this and another at 221: (the use in O.C. 361 is not similar). Here, and 
in O.T. 221, I suggest an element of causality in the participial clause, 
imported by ov: ‘I should be hard-hearted in that I pitied not.’ ‘I myself 
should not have traced the matter far, seeing I had no clue.’ 

But as to the suppressed protasis, εἰ μὴ θέλοιμι, before yap, I regard it as 
both certain from analogy, and tending to account for μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων, 
which repeats it with added force. Were it not implied, I would read μὴ with 
Schneidewin. Such instances of suppressed protasis before yap abound in 
Sophocles. See O. T. 82, 317-318; Ellendt, Lex. S. Ὁ. 123. In my 
translation it is expressed by otherwise, i.e. if L did not wish. 


2 J. seems to think that ἂν with θέλοντος obliges us to supply mentally a protasis with 
et. This is perhaps superfluous refinement. *Av with a past indic. always points to a pro- 
tasis expressed or (as at 318) understood. But with opt. infin. and part. I think it often 
conveys no more than that vague conditionality or doubttul shade which in English is 
implied by using should for shall and would for will. See note on 523. 
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EXCURSUS ΠΠ. vv. 4o—45. 


β 1. νῦν τ᾽, ὦ κράτιστον πᾶσιν Οἰδίπου κάρα, 
ἱκετεύομέν σε πάντες οἵδε πρόστροποι 
ἀλκήν τιν᾽ εὑρεῖν ἡμίν, εἴτε του θεῶν 

, > oF Pa ee \ , 
φημὴν ἀκούσας εἴτ᾽ amr’ ἀνδρὸς οἷσθα που, 
ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι καὶ τὰς ξυμφορὰς 
ζώσας ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 


My translation is: 

And now, Oedipus, O thou noblest in universal esteem, all we who are 
suppliants here beseech thee to find some help for us, whether theu hast learnt 
it (otc Oa) by hearing some god's voice, or perchance from a man, since 7 per- 
ceive that counsellors of experience do also, most of any, keep in lively use the 
practice of mutual consultation. 

J. renders (having colon after που) : 

‘And now, Oedipus, king glorious in all eyes, we beseech thee, all we 
suppliants, to find for us some succour, whether by the whisper of a god 
thou knowest it or haply as in the power of man; for I see that, when 
men have been proved in deeds past, the issues of their counsels, too, most 
often have effect.’ 

§ 2. Ere passing on to vv. 44, 45, I must refer to 42, 432. ‘ Whisper’ 
for φήμην is unjustifiable (see 86, 157), and ‘as in the power of man’ for 
dm’ ἀνδρὸς is not less so. He seems to take adm’ ἀνδρὸς as depending on 
ἀλκήν. I take it, with full confidence, as depending on οἶσθα. True it is, 
that I cannot cite an instance of οἶδα ἀπὸ any more than he can cite one of 
ἀλκὴ ἀπό. The verb is not one which, as a rule, has a preposition following 
it; but such constructions as O. C. 1300, κἀπὸ μάντεων ταύτῃ κλύω leave us 
in no doubt that οἶσθα ἀπὸ is legitimate, and is here the true construction, 
enforced by the double duty which the verb has to perform. Also the 
logic of language clearly shows that the antithesis is between two modes of 
coming to the knowledge of help: one by hearing a god’s voice, the other 
by learning from a man. Between ‘knowing heip by hearing a god’s 
voice’, and ‘knowing help as in the power of a man’, there is no antithesis 
at all; for the help taught by a god’s voice might be help in the power of a 
man, and conversely. ’Avdpés is not ‘man’, but ‘a man’. 

§ 3. This clears the way for the consideration of vv. 44, 45, well-worn 
lines, of which I am thoroughly weary, having stated and proved again 
and again their true meaning, and finding no pleasure in having to slay 
the slain errors concerning them thrice. But I cannot escape the unwel- 
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come task of here examining the polemic set up against what is to my mind 
the certain truth in this place, that τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων means 
the comparing of counsels, and ζώσας means remains in lively use}, 

In Studia Sophoclea, Part I. I have shown that the common interpre- 
tation is bad in logic, bad in poetic taste; while that of Dr Young and 
others is excellent in both respects. I have shown that καὶ has no real 
emphasis in the former, but just value in the latter: that the meanings of 
ξυμφορὰς and ξώσας are in the first untenable, legitimate in the second. 

It is there then that readers must look for system; with the later pole- 
mic I must deal as it comes before me partly in a footnote, partly in an 
excursus on these lines. In both places the chief weight of discussion is 
thrown upon the meanings of ξυμφορὰς and ζώσας, and therefore we begin 
by examining what is said about these words. And first let us look at 
ξυμφορᾶς. 

§ 4. In discussing the meanings of this word, we must avoid being led 
astray by the ambiguities of language, whether Greek or English. In the 
first place, we must settle the senses in which the words event and issue are 
to be used, and confine ourselves to those senses. Etymologically they are 
much the same, both meaning ozt-come; event from evenire, issue from 
exire. Both can be used in the sense of ending: as, ‘the event (or the 
issue) of the battle of Tel-el-Kebir was the defeat of Arabi’. But we could 
not say, ‘the event of the battle was the surrender of Cairo’, though we 
might say ‘the issue’ ἄς. In short, evezt may not be used in the sense of 
‘result’ or ‘consequence’; zsswe may be so used. I shall therefore here 
confine the word event to the meaning occurrence, Fr. événement, i.e. that 
which happens, or has happened; and the word issue to result or conse- 
quence, in which sense I shall understand it to be used by J., though in 


1 Dr T. Young, of Glasgow, was the first to propose the true interpretation about the 
year 1792. His note was this: ‘‘Ita interpretes: sed συμφορὰν pro eventu consilii sumi 
posse non credo: ea enim vox fortuitum aliquid semper innuere videtur; hic autem potius 
in primitivo sensu sumitur; locusque adeo totus ita reddi potest: 


‘Sicubi alicuius deorum vocem audisti, vel etiam 

a mortalium quocumque quicquam acceperis: 
video enim apud prudentes expertosque viros 
etiam collationes consiliorum maxime in usu esse.’ 


Ipsius sapientiam supra laudaverat; nunc etiam alios consuluisse posse addit: quae ratio 
vulgata multo melior videtur; otiosum enim alias foret cat, neque tota sententia loco suo 
digna.” ‘T. Y. My own view to the same effect, independently formed in ignorance of 
Dr Young’s note, was printed in a Cambridge Philological Journal in 1854, dating however 
some 5 years earlier. Mr Shilleto subsequently announced his own independent concur- 
rence as to ξυμφορᾶς, which had also been accepted by Prof. Dalzel. To these precursors 
as well as to Sophocles and to truth I owe the duty of reprinting here my reply to J.’s 
polemic on this passage. 
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p. 22 he seems to confuse the words events and zssues, as if they were iden- 
tical, when he writes: ‘(2) ras ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων, the events, 
issues of their counsels, Thuc. 1, 140.” Now in that place the Greek words 
are: ἐνδέχεται γὰρ τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν πραγμάτων οὐχ ἧσσον ἀμαθῶς χωρῆσαι 
ἢ καὶ τὰς διανοίας τοῦ ἀνθρώπου. Arnold renders them: ‘Events are as 
little to be surely calculated upon as the counsels of men.’ Jowett: ‘The 
movement of events is often as wayward and incomprehensible as the 
course of human thought.’ Crawley: ‘Sometimes the course of things is 
as arbitrary as the plans of men.’ Sheppard: ‘The incidents to which 
circumstances give rise are wont to take a course which can be as little 
determined as the schemes of men.’ And he justly adds: ‘I do not like to 
translate ξυμφορὰς by results, for the notion of a fixed result ts the one most 
entirely foreign to the word.’ For ry part, I should render: ‘The course 
of actual events is often as little discoverable by study as that of human 
thought.’ πραγμάτων is attributive or descriptive gen., not possessive. 

§ 5. The polemic against the true sense of ξυμφορὰς here (comparisons) 
consists of words in which I find no weight. I allude to what is printed 
on pp. 288-06 under the heads 1, 2. 

As to (1) Lucian’s jests (dating in the second century of our era), I 
decline to trouble myself with anything so irrelevant to the question. 

As to the discussion in (2) of what the editor supposes an Athenian 
audience would or would not have understood, I think his argument carries 
him out of the depth of any modern scholar, and I shall not follow him far. 
The Athenian audience knew no language but their own, the finest the 
world has known. In the seven plays and fragments which remain to us of 
Sophocles we find something like 1000 words which occur in him only 
once, and are found by us nowhere else. How do we know that many of 
these were not used in his lost works, or in those of Aeschylus, Euripides, 
Phrynichus, Philocles, and a crowd of other poets, whose numerous plays 
are lost? As to ξυμφορᾶ, I contend that it is a verbal which any poet 
might have used in any sense corresponding to the senses of ξυμφέρειν, 
ξυμφέρεσθαι, as φορὰ has been used in so many of those corresponding to 
φέρειν, φέρεσθαι. Pep- fer- Sk. bhar, is perhaps the most widely diffused of 
all Aryan verb-roots: it 1s compounded with every one of the eighteen 
Greek prepositions; and fourteen of these compounds exhibit the verbal 
substantive -gopd. I therefore assert with full conviction that ξυμφέρειν fo 
compare proves ξυμφορὰ comparison: and a fortiori ξυμφέρειν βουλεύματα 
proves ξυμφορὰ βουλευμάτων. On the other hand there is nothing but the 
poor gloss of a mediaeval scholiast to show that ξυμφορὰ can mean zssue: 
and, if ever a reckless question was asked, it is this: ‘ Would any hearer in 
the theatre doubt that ξυμφορὰς meant “issues”, or divine that it was going 
to bear the unexampled sense of ‘‘comparisons”?’ The reply is: as ξυμ- 
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φορὰ does not and cannot bear the sense zssue (=vrese/t), the word in that 
sense would be unintelligible: but, as ξυμφέρειν does mean to compare, its 
substantive ξυμφορὰ a comparing would, in proper context, be intelligible 
quite as much as any of the so-called ἀπαξ λεγόμενα in any poet’s works: 
though none of us know what words were dmaé λεγόμενα to an Athenian 
audience: azd this truth wt is that makes the whole discussion in (2) merely 
nugatory”. 

Ξιυμφορὰ (in its common use) certainly means 6 ξυνήνεγκε, something 
which happens or has happened, zw événement, an occurrence, whether 
indifferent (as ξυμφοραὶ βίου, ai ξυμφοραὶ τῶν πραγμάτων, actual events), 
happy, as in El. 1230, O. T. 454; or calamitous, which, owing to the 
superstitious euphemism of the Greeks, is its most frequent use, like that of 
casus in Latin. It has therefore always a terminal use, and cannot be 
properly rendered ¢ssze (1.6. vesu/t), If further proof were needed, it would 
be found in the words which J. himself has cited on p. 22: ‘Thuc. ii. 87, 
τῆς ξυμφορᾶς τῷ ἀποβάντι,᾽ for if the Schol. on i. 140 were right in explain- 
ing αἱ ξυμφοραὶ as ai ἀποβάσεις (issues), then τῆς ξυμφορᾶς τῷ ἀποβάντι 
would be ὁγ the tssue of the tssue, quod absurdum est. 

§ 6. How, then, does the question about ξυμφορὰς stand between us? 
He claims for it a meaning (zsszes) against which the arguments above 
stated are arrayed, a meaning for which he can only cite a phrase in Thu- 
cydides, not so interpreted by Jowett or Crawley, by Arnold, Sheppard, 
Shilleto, myself; a meaning which another passage, also cited by himself 
(ii. 87), shows to be absurd. And this meaning, so void of strong support, 
having against it this weight of argument and authority, he speaks of as the 
meaning Which all male Athenians attending the theatre of Bacchus at 
Athens in the highly cultured age of Sophocles, would naturally assign to 
the word ξυμφορὰς in connection with βουλευμάτων, however familiar they 
might be with the phrase in Aesch. Pers. 534, ξυμφέρειν βουλεύματα. Has 
he justified such an assumption? 

On the other hand Prof. Young of Glasgow, by his independent insight, 
Prof. Dalzel of Edinburgh in agreement (probably) with him, myself and 
Shilleto (each of us by his independent insight) were led to the conviction 
that ras ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων means ‘the comparisons of counsels’, z.¢. 
‘mutual consultation’. 

Well then: neither of these two versions, ‘issues of counsels’, or ‘com- 
parisons of counsels’, is supported by other passages containing ξυμφορὰ in 
one or the other sense. Do they, then, stand on equal terms? Is the 


2 Let readers count the various senses and shades of meaning in which the word case 
is used, and say whether a play-going Londoner would have any difficulty in recognising 
each when he heard it in the theatre. 
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contest a drawn one? Surely not; for while J and many other scholars 
contend that ξυμφορὰ cannot mean issue (result), no scholar will dare to 
contend that it cannot mean comparison, since ξυμφέρειν does mean Zo 
compare. Nhile we contend that al ξυμφοραὶ τῶν βουλευμάτων for the 
issues of counsels is, upon the face of it, a phrase not only unexampled, but 
impossible, no scholar will dare to contend that ‘the comparisons of coun- 
seis’ is an impossible rendering, since Aeschylus has written ξυμφέρειν Bov- 
λεύματα ‘to compare counsels’. The logical result of this is, that zssues of 
counsels must be dismissed as an erroneous rendering, and the place must 
be duly examined to see whether comparisons of counsels is suitable to the 
context. 

8 7. We proceed to ζώσας, which J., abandoning Prof. Campbell’s 
word successful, now makes to mean effective or operative, translating it 
have effect. I hold both renderings to be alike erroneous and incapable 
of proof. My position is, that the verb ζῆν (one of the most widely diffused 
words in the Greek of all times and topics and writers) has but one general 
meaning, which can always be given to it in English, whatever shade of 
force it may assume; and by this test any suggested rendering must be tried. 
Znv always means 20 live, to be alive, as opposed to κατθανεῖν, to die or be 
dead. Its stronger shades are two: (1) one of emphatic irony, to live (in 
the best sense), ¢o Zve well, as opposed to the death-in-life of misery or 
vice; (2) ¢o survive, to remain alive, as distinguished from what is dead and 
gone. 

(1) Philoctetes, 1018, calls himself ἐν ζῶσιν νεκρόν. In Ant. 1157 we 
find οὐ τίθημ᾽ ἔγὼ ζὴν τοῦτον, ἀλλ’ ἔμψυχον ἡγοῦμαι νεκρόν. Plat. Rep. i. 
329, τότε μὲν εὖ ζώντες, νῦν δὲ οὐδὲ ζῶντες. In fragments of the New 
Comedy: ξζώσιν οἷς ἔστιν βίος--- ζῆν αἰσχρὸν οἷς ζῆν ἐφθόνησεν ἡ τύχη---τί ζῆν 
ὄφελος ᾧ μή ᾽στι τὸ ζὴν εἰδέναι; So Martial: ‘non est vivere, sed valere, 
vita.’ (2) The sense of surviving is frequent: O. T. y85, εἰ μὴ ᾽κύρει ζῶσ᾽ ἡ 
τεκοῦσα, νῦν δ᾽ ἐπεὶ ζῇ κιτιλ. Tr. 234, καὶ ζῶντα καὶ θάλλοντα. 1160, 
χρόνῳ τῷ ζώντι, the present time. Aesch. Ag. 819, drys θυηλαὶ ξῶσι, mean- 
ing that the flames of Troy are burning still. 

But no passage can be cited in which it is either necessary or even 
proper to use the terms effective, operative, or successful in rendering ζῆν or 
ζῶν. In O. T. 481, where it is said of the oracles, τὰ δ᾽ del ζῶντα περιποτᾶ- 
rat, J. renders but that doom ever lives; yet there is no place where the 
word effective could be applied more speciously (though fallaciously) than 
this. Of moral laws we read in Ant. 457, οὐ yap τι viv Te καχθές, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί 
ποτε ζῇ ταῦτα κοὐδεὶς oldev ἐξ ὅτου φάνη. Here the context shows that ¢q 
must be rendered /ive, not have effect?. 


3 My friend Shilleto declared his agreement with me as to the meaning of τὰς 
ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων. So far as he did notice this place, I cannot claim his support 
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We say, then, that zssues of counsels cannot be said fo σε; but ‘mutual 
consultation’, in so far as between experienced men it survives and con- 
tinues in use, may be said ¢o five, as the Keltic is said to be still a living 
language in Wales, as it is said to be no longer a /:z7ug language in Corn- 
wall: as the belief in pixies and witches is said to be still ave in some 
localities. 

Such, though inevitably long drawn out, are the arguments and facts by 
which I consider the common renderings of ai ξυμφοραὶ τῶν βουλευμάτων 
and ξώσας to be proved erroneous, and those ascribed by myself and others 
to be established. 

§ 8. The classical word for zssze is shown to be τελευτὴ by Herodotus, 
vii, 157: τῷ δὲ εὖ βουλευθέντι πρήγματι τελευτὴ ὡς τὸ ἐπίπαν χρηστὴ ἐθέλει 
ἐπιγίνεσθαι. What could have been easier than for Sophocles, had he 
wished to express the sentiment required by those who cling to the old 
error, to use current Greek instead of a strange phraseology nowhere else 
found? 
as ws ἡ τελευτὴ τοῖσιν ἐμπείροις καλὴ 

προσγίγνεται μάλιστα τών βουλευμάτων. 
(See Ο. C. 1198.) 
or ὡς τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισιν εὖ τελούμενα 
τὰ πόλλ᾽ ὁρῶ μάλιστα τῶν βουλευμάτων. 
or any given number of varieties. 

J. renders μάλιστα most often, a rendering rarely possible (1173, O. C. 
652), never, I am sure, essential or right. Here, modifying τοῖσιν ἐμπείροισι 
ζώσας, it means μάλιστα πάντων = μᾶλλον ἢ ἑτέροις. 


89. At this point I will touch upon his method of accounting for the 
emphatic καί. He writes: 


‘Oedipus has had practical experience (ἐμπειρία) of great troubles; when the Sphinx 
came, his wisdom stood the trial. Men who have become thus ἔμπειροι are apt to be a/se 
(καί) prudent in regard to the future. Past /acz¢s enlighten the counsels which they offer 
on things still uncertain; and we observe that the issues of their counsels are not usually 
futile or dead but effectual. Well may we believe, then, that he who saved us from the 
Sphinx can tell us how to escape from the plague. Note these points: (1) the words 
ἐμπείροισι and βουλευμάτων imply the antithesis (a) between past and future, (8) between 
ἔργα and λόγοι,᾽ &c. 


I discern no such implication of antithesis as his fancy paints, either 
between past and future, or between deeds and words. The vv. 44, 45, 


as to ζώσας, but I desire to state that I never had any discussion with him on this or any 
other question. As he had been my pupil from 1827 to 1830, I always avoided disputa- 
tion with him; and I do not allow that his cursory mention of ζώσας is to be regarded as 
an elaborate and final judgment as to its meaning here, though it shows that he had not 
reached my point of view concerning it 
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contain a general maxim, which, as he views it, is, ‘experienced men also 
make their counsels effectual’: as I view it, ‘experienced men also compare 
their counsels together.’ In either case the maxim is not of the future only, 
but of all time, οὔ τι viv τε καχθές, ἀλλ᾽ ἀεί wore. Neither is there any 
contrast of deeds and words. <A deed successfully done by an ἔμπειρος in 
time past succeeded because it was well considered, counselled, and planned 
before it was executed. See Herod. above. The ἔμπειροι are therefore to 
be regarded as sage counsellors, and the emphasis of the καὶ is that they are 
not oz/y men who can counsel sagely, but men who a/so compare their own 
counsels with those of other men, and keep alive the habit of conferring in 
mutual consultation. And this, immediately following εἴτ᾽ am’ dvdpos ole ba 
ποῦ, manifestly contains an apology for the suggestion that Oedipus might 
possibly (ov) have gained the knowledge of help from some man. This 
brings me to the first words in his note: namely 


‘I take these two verses with the whole context from v. 35, and not merely as a com- 
ment on the immediately preceding words, εἴτ᾽ am’ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθα mov.’ 


It is surprising that a scholar of his mark should thus overlook two 
facts. One is, that, by doing this, he makes the words etre . . . ποὺ null 
and void, nay, even ridiculous: and, if he were right, then Sophocles 
ought, instead of εἴτε τον θεῶν, to have written ἔκλυσιν νόσου, or ἐκλυτήριον, 
or some equivalent, omitting v. 43. The other fact is—that ws, sizce, is 
used about 60 times by Sophocles, and in each place it is referred to words 
immediately going before it. Thus in this play we have: 

47 ἴθ᾽ εὐλαβήθηθ᾽, ws σε viv μὲν Oe γῆ 
σωτῆρα κλύζει 
53 καὶ τανῦν ἴσος γενοῦ" ὡς, εἴπερ κ.τ.λ. 
55 ξὺν ἀνδράσιν κάλλιον ἢ κενῆς κρατεῖν" 
ὡς οὐδέν ἐστιν κιτ.λ. 
365 ὅσον ye χρῆζεις, ὡς μάτην εἰρήσεται. 
445 κομιζέτω δῆθ᾽" ὡς κιτιλ. 
922 ὅπως λύσιν τιν᾽ ἡμὶν εὐαγῆ πόρῃς, 
ὡς νῦν ὀκνοῦμεν πάντες. .. 
Ιοδο σημήναθ᾽" ὡς ὁ καιρὸς εὑρῆσθαι τάδε. 


The other places to which I refer are: O.C. 562, 937, 1016, 1028, 1075, 
1229, 1528, 1691; Ant. 66, 499, 624, 765, 13375 Tr. 385, 391, 453, 488, 
592, 590, 590, 921, 1120; Ai. 39, 92, 131, 141, 789, 1314; El. £7, 21, 
324, 369, 470, 633, 821, 1112, 1319, 1337, 1446, 14895 Ph. 46, 53, 117, 
464, 807, 812, 847, 914, 1043, 1442, and a few in the fragments. I have 
examined all, and find the fact to be as I state it; and I must confess myself 
amazed that any scholar can look at this passage carefully without discern- 

K. OE. 13 
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ing that 44, 45 are in immediate dependence on εἴτ᾽ am’ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά που, 
even without the clinching proof supplied by this crowd of examples. 

§ 10. In his discussion J. has omitted to mention the argument against the 
common interpretation, founded on the tasteless and revolting bathos which 
it ascribes to such a dramatist as Sophocles. He has omitted to exhibit 
the logical nexus, forming an important link in the plot, which the newer 
interpretation creates and establishes. Since he has thus withheld these 
very important points, I find myself obliged to reprint here what I have 
said of them elsewhere. 

The substance of the Priest’s speech up to these lines is as follows: 

After describing the misery of the Thebans under the visitation of pesti- 
lence, the Priest goes on to say: ‘We come as suppliants to your altars, 
Oedipus, not because we deem you a god; but considering you the first of 
men in all affairs human or divine. For you came to Thebes, a stranger, 
and relieved us from the sway of the Sphinx, by solving her riddle: this 
you did without any aid from us: you are believed to have saved us by divine 
inspiration. So now, most excellent Oedipus, we beseech you to find 
some help for us, whether suggested to you by the voice of a god, or, it 
may be (mov), by a man: since 7 sce that men of experience are also most 
accustomed to compare their counsels together? 

The ordinary interpretation is 7 see that, where men have experience, 
thetr counsels live and have a prosperous end (or as J. have effect). What is 
there to account for the bathos of this descent from a god to a man, 
from superhuman skill to experience? And if the advice resting on expe- 
rience is merely that of Oedipus himself, is not the disparaging suggestion 
(εἴτ᾽ am’ ἀνδρὸς otc @a mov) worse than superfluous? is it not absurd ? 

The two lines 44, 45, rightly understood, convey to Oedipus an excuse 
for the suggestion that such as he might possibly have learnt a mode of 
help from some man: and ξυμφοραὶ βουλευμάτων is the substantival form of 
ξυμφέρειν ξουλεύματα, which occurs in Aesch. Pers. 534. 

Here the logical nexus is close and consistent: and quite in the manner 
of Sophocles. 

The priest gives no formal advice: he suggests the possibility that 
Oedipus may have profited by (οἶσθά ov) the advice of another man: and 
apologizes for this suggestion by a compliment to the eminent ἐμπειρία 
which would lead him to consult others. But why the digression at all? It 
belongs to the consummate skill with which the great dramatist has worked 
out his conception of the plot and of its central person. Oedipus is shown 
in the first part of the play as a man of eminent abilities and noble aspira- 
tions, but of overweening self-confidence and fierce self-will. These merits 
and these faults would be no secret to any of the Thebans, least of all to 
the chief minister of their religion, the priest of their chief god. From his 
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mouth, therefore, the suggestion that Oedipus might already have profited 
by the counsel of another man (a suggestion for which the great poet makes 
the priest apologize by a graceful compliment) does in fact become a delicate 
admonition—an admonition not otherwise than ‘consistent with the lauda- 
tory tone of the address’, but rather admirably supplementing and qualify- 
ing it. For if there is one virtue more than another recommended by the 
religious poets Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Pindar, and by the religious 
historian Herodotus, that virtue is modesty, the violation of which draws 
down on the offender the φθόνος θεῶν, and thereby destruction. By whom 
was such a lesson more needed than by Oedipus? From whom could it 
come more fitly than from the priest of Zeus? How could it be conveyed 
more courteously than it is conveyed here? But while this is sufficient to 
account for the digressive lines, I think still further reason of them can be 
rendered. The priest supposes a possible θεοῦ φήμη given to help the 
sufferers. ‘Yes’, says Oedipus in his reply (v. 65—72), ‘I have sought 
such aid: I have sent Creon to consult the Pythian oracle.’ The oracle is 
brought, is reported: the suppliants quit the stage: the Theban Chorus 
enter the orchestra, and their first song is addressed to that oracle from 
which so much is expected. But has the priest’s delicate admonition borne 
no fruit? It has not been unnoted by Oedipus. The oracle wants expla- 
nation. He has consulted his brother-in-law Creon, another ἔμπειρος, on 
this difficulty: and by his advice he has sent for the seer Teiresias. See 


V. 2793 
ἔπεμψα yap Kpéovros εἰπόντος διπλοῦς πομπούς. . . 


How this momentary condescension of the arrogant prince leads to a 
new outbreak of self-will, and brings him to the edge of the precipice, we 
know. Thus then it appears that these three lines are nothing less than a 
studied and contrived link in the plot of this artistic drama‘. 


I cannot leave this much-disputed passage without summing up shortly 
and distinctly the points which I consider irrefragably proved in this 
ἔλεγχος. 

(η) In. 43 ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς depends on οἶσθα, or whether perchance thou 
knotwest tt (ἀλκήν) from a man, 

(2) In 44, ws, sce, can refer only to the clause immediately going 
before it, i.e. εἴτ᾽ am’ ἀνδρὸς οἷσθά που, as its use throughout Sophocles 


41 regret that J. has not abstained from repeating so baseless an objection as this— 
that ‘the general spirit and tone of the speech appear adverse’ to my view, because we 
cannot ‘imagine the priest giving his peerless sovereign so strong a hint to consult other 
men.’ If there be such a ‘strong hint’, surely it lies in the words εἴτ᾽ ἀπ᾽ ἀνδρὸς οἶσθά 
που, not in the laudatory apology which I find in 44, 45. And all that follows to the end 
of the Speech mingles respectful admonition with entreaty: see 47-50, 54-57. But ‘strong 
hint’ is a misapplied phrase. 
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(seven times in O. T., 60 in the whole) shows. And such reference is 
thoroughly suitable here as a respectful apology for supposing that Oed. 
might possibly have gained some knowledge from a man, when they had 
previously said, that, although they did not rank him with the gods, yet 
they did regard him as foremost among men on all occasions, ordinary 
or extraordinary, since he had vanquished the Sphinx without any hint or 
teaching from them, but, as was universally believed, by divine assistance, 

(3) Συμφορὰ generally means ‘an occurrence’, ‘an event’, good, evil, or 
indifferent: the second sense (evil) gradually suppressed all other uses. 
But as φορὰ has many senses, corresponding to those of its primitive verb 
φέρω, φέρομαι, so, by the analogy of language, συμφορὰ could have had 
those which belong to συμφέρω, σνμφέρομαι, and when we find Aeschylus 
writing συμφέρειν βουλεύματα, ‘to compare counsels’, we are justly entitled 
to say that συμφορὰ βουλευμάτων, ‘comparing of counsels’, is a phrase we 
ought to welcome whenever and wherever we find it suitable, as here. 
And, if we find it here and nowhere else in the few fragments of Attic 
literature surviving from the prolific age of the great tragic poets, it has as 
much claim to our recognition as any other of the words only once occurring, 
which are so numerous in what is left of that age. On the other hand 
συμφορὰ meaning ‘issue’, i.e. ‘result’ or consequence, has no such claim in 
itself (from analogy) or as exhibited in use. For, if a blundering scholiast 
interprets it as ἀπόβασις in Thue. i. r4o, that interpretation is rejected by 
all the best English translators, and shown to be absurd by another passage, 
Thue. 11. 87, where we find τῆς ξυμφορᾶς τῷ ἀποβάντι. 

(4) The sense claimed by the old interpretation for ἕώσας, whether 
‘successful’ or ‘effective’, is not established by any testimony; while the 
sense of ‘remaining alive’, ‘continuing to exist’ which the later explana- 
tion gives, belongs to the essence of the verb ζῆν, as opposed to τεθνάναι 
‘being dead’. 

(5) Ifall Sophocles wanted here was to make the priest tell Oed. that 
they sue for his aid because they perceive that the counsels of experienced 
men are usually successful or effective, he could easily have conveyed this 
sentiment in simple and intelligible Greek, without adopting a strange and 
obscure phraseology. But if his purpose was that stated in my foot-note 


5 If Soph. had written (as he could have written) etre τον θεών φήμην ἀκουσαντ᾽ εἴτ᾽ an’ 
ἀνδρὸς εἰδότα, there might have been some shade of reason for calling the second clause 
‘a strong hint’ to consult another man; but by writing οἶσθα, which supposes the know- 
ledge already possessed, the skilful poet, avoiding this objection, enables Oed. to say that 
‘the divine voice’ is already sought, and that, for the purpose of seeking it, he has 
already conferred with another man, viz. his kinsman Creon. Thus, as I have said, vv. 
43—45 become an important link in the plot of the drama; otherwise they would have 
been superfluous and merely obstructive. 
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here, and if, as seems probable, he borrowed the phrase τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν 
βουλευμάτων from Ae. Pers. 528, πιστοῖσι πιστὰ ξυμφέρειν βουλεύματα, then 
I think it also probable that he saw no other predicate so fit to complete 
his clause as the participle ζύσας. 

(6) The emphatic καί, as Dr Young truly saw, has no just force in the 
old rendering, but gains it in the later. 

(7) The absurd bathos perpetrated in the former view, and (8) the 
fitness of the latter view in the context, with its importance as a link in the 
plot of the drama, have been so lately and so fully set forth, that I need 
only refer to § 10 as completing this summary. 

It was not in early life that I reached the just conclusion upon this 
passage, though, whenever I lectured on this most artistic of all dramas, as 
I often did, I had an uneasy sense of revolt against the bathos, and against 
the neglect of καί. I had passed my fortieth year before the perception (1 
imagine) of συμφέρειν βουλεύματα became a flash of light showing me the 
true sense of τὰς ξυμφορὰς τῶν βουλευμάτων. But from that time to the 
present no doubt has arisen in my mind; and within the last few years I 
have been enabled to strengthen the argument by discovering the law of ὡς, 
since, as always referred by Soph. to a clause zamediately preceding it. 
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i ΝΜ εν νννννον παῖδα γὰρ Μενοικέως 
Κρέοντ᾽, ἐμαυτοῦ γαμβρόν, ἐς τὰ Πυθικὰ.. 
ἔπεμψα Φοίβου δώμαθ᾽, ws πύθοιθ᾽ ὁ τι 
δρῶν ἢ τί φωνῶν τήνδε ῥυσοίμην πόλιν. 

7 sent Creon, son of Menoeceus, my wife's brother, to the Pythian 
dwelling of Phoebus, that he might learn by doing or speaking what 2 should 
save this city. 

J. reads ῥυσαίμην, as most edd., rendering 7 might deliver. 

ain exactly parallel construction occurs only once again in Soph. ΕἸ. 
32-4: 

ἐγὼ yap ἡνίχ᾽ ἱκόμην τὸ Πυθικὸν 

μαντεῖον, ὡς μάθοιμ ὅτῳ τρόπῳ πατρὸς 

δίκας ἀροίμην ...... 
It will be seen that ἱκόμην is parallel to ἔπεμψα: ὡς μάθοιμ᾽ ὅτῳ τρόπῳ 
Lo ws πύθοιθ᾽ ὃ τι... : and ἀροίμην to ῥυσοίμην or ῥυσαίμην. 

IT am fully persuaded that Dindorf, Linwood, Nauck, Van Herwerden 
and myself rightly read ῥυσοίμην, and also that in ἘΠ. 34 dpolunvis Fut. 
Opt. not Aor. Opt. 
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J. has not mentioned ῥυσοίμην under the head of lection, nor the 
name of any one of the editors who adopt it. Is this justifiable in such 
a case? 

But he has, in his note, given reasons for reading ῥυσαίμην, and those 
reasons will now be examined, and, as I believe, confuted. The note is: 


‘pugaiuynv. The direct deliberative form is πῶς ῥύσωμαι; the indirect ἐρωτῶ ὅπως 
(or πώς) ῥύσωμαι, ἠρώτων ὅπως (or πως) ῥυσαίμην. ῥνσοίμην (oblique for ῥύσομαι) would 
imply that he was confident of a successful veswét, and doubtful only concerning the 
neeans; it is therefore less suitable.’ 


§ 2. (1) In the first place I deny that, for the sense here required, 
the indirect construction after a past verb is ἠρώτων ὅπως (or was) ῥυσαίμην. 
I say that it is either ἠρώτων ὅπως (or πῶς) ῥυσαίμην ἄν, or else ῥυσοίμην 
without av. 

(2) In the next place, as to‘deliberative form’, there is no room for 
deliberation here. A question is addressed to the Pythian oracle, and an 
answer expected. If Oedipus put the question to the Pythia directly, he 
would do it in the Fut. Indic., τί δρῶν ἢ τί φωνῶν ῥύσομαι τὴν πόλιν; and 
he would expect a direct answer, ῥύσει τὴν πόλιν..., declaring the means 
which by deed or word he must use for that end. By asking such a 
question in Fut. Indic., the questioner expresses confidence in the god 
whom he consults, not in himself, and, if he gets an answer detailing the 
means, he will use those means in confidence that their result will be suc- 
cessful, because the god has told him so. Hence he says immediately 
afterwards, ἐγὼ κακὸς μὴ δρῶν ἂν εἴην πάνθ᾽ ὅσ᾽ ἂν δηλοῖ θεός. Assuming, 
therefore, that ῥυσοίμην does express more confidence than Avoca ἄν 
(which would be grammatical here rather than ῥυσαίμην), I say that such 
confidence is not ‘less suitable’, but far more so, because it rests upon 
the pious faith of Oedipus in the god’s declaration. 

(3) Since he has taken 6zws(and ws) as representing the ὃ τί (and 
rt) of Sophocles, I must observe that πῶς (direct interr.) is found in Soph. 
with Fut. Ind. 14 times, with ἂν and Opt. 32 times (14 Aor., several with 
verbs which form no Aor.); once only with Conjunctive, Al. 50. Πῶς 
οὖν μάχωμαι in a fragment should probably be read μαχοῦμαι. Of πῶς 
indirect only two instances occur, both after οὐκ ἔχω: in one (O.C. 1711) 
χρὴ follows; in the other (Tr. 992) ἂν στέρξαιμι. “Ὅπως, how, is chiefly 
followed by Ind. (mostly Fut. or Pres.), sometimes by Conjunctive (as Ai. 
428). Of Opt. there is but one instance, Ant. 272, where for πράξαι- 
μεν I should not hesitate to read πράξοιμεν, having a firm conviction that 
in many passages of Greek authors a was substituted for o by ignorant 
scribes, who did not recognise the just use of Fut. Opt., which exists for 
the sole purpose of avoiding the confusion which would arise if the Aor. 
Opt. without dy (the proper use of which is in oblique fast constructivn, 
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when not indefinitely general) were used with a future signification. Cp. 
796, ἔφευγον ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ ὀψοίμην K.7.X. 

(4) Tis (direct interr.) occurs in Soph. about 30 times with Fut. Ind., 
36 times with Opt. and dv (21 being Aor.), 7 times with Conjunctive. 
Of the oblique ὅστις with Opt. no instance occurs except the two cited— 
this and El. 34. In O. T. 714, ὅστις γένοιτο is in dependence on ἥξοι, and 
expresses future indefinite generality (a child who should be born) the 
child being not yet in existence. Of ris obl. with Opt. I find no example 
but the one before us. 


§ 3. Isay then that, as ῥυσοίμην, 7 should save, is the oblique form of 
ῥύσομαι, 7 shall save, so ῥυσαίμην, 7 had saved, is the oblique form of 
ἐρρυσάμην, 7 saved or have saved; and in such a place as this it can have 
no other force. Therefore ῥυσοίμην, not ῥυσαίμην, is the true reading 
here; and the conjecture λύσαιμ᾽ ἄν, which has been proposed, must not be 
received, because the language of an oracle requires the more decisive Fut. 
Opt. as O. T. 790-3: 


ὁ Φοῖβος...προὐφάνη λέγων 

ὡς μητρὶ μὲν χρείη με μιχθῆναι, γένος δ᾽ 
ἄτλητον ἀνθρώποισι δηλώσοιμ᾽ ὁρᾶν, 
φονεὺς δ᾽ ἐσοίμην τοῦ φυτεύσαντος πατρός. 


For similar reasons, in the parallel place, El. 34, ἀροίμην is Fut. Opt. of 
αἴρομαι, not Aor. Opt. I am not unaware that a few places may be cited 
against my conclusion from the usual texts of Xenophon and Plato; but I 
should reply that the readings are corrupt, @ having been introduced 
instead of 0, which should be restored. 


EXCURSUS V. wv. 151—158. 


8 τ. ὦ Διὸς ἁδυεπὲς φάτι, τίς ποτε τᾶς πολυχρύσου [51 
Πυθῶνος ἀγλαὰς ἔβας 
Θήβας; ἐκτέταμαι φοβερὰν φρένα, δείματι πάλλων, 
inte Δάλιε Παιάν, 
ἀμφὶ σοὶ ἀζόμενος" τί μοι ἢ νέον, 
ἢ περιτελλομέναις ὥραις πάλιν ἐξανύσεις χρέος, 
εἰπέ μοι, ὦ χρυσέας τέκνον ᾿Ελπίδος, ἄμβροτε Φάμα. ι88 


The interpretation of this first strophe of the Parodos involves several 
questions which shall here be considered. 
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§ 2. Inv. 153, the first comma has usually been placed after φρένα, as 
in my text. But some scholars, as Schn. N. Ca. J., place it after ἐκτέταμαι, 
making φρένα object of πάλλων, which derives some support from Aesch. 
Prom. 883, xpadia δὲ φόβῳ φρένα λακτίζει. But here φοβερὰν becomes 
superfluous, and the bareness of ἐκτέταμαι without φοβερὰν φρένα is un- 
pleasing. Therefore I prefer the old punctuation. 

§ 3. Does ἀμφὶ σοὶ in v. 155 depend on δείματι πάλλων or on ἀζό- 
pevos? The former seems better on some grounds, but the Greek idiom, 
which favours the order voc. pron. verb, gives probability to the second 
view. 

§ 4. The words ἢ νέον ἢ περιτελλομέναις wpars πάλιν had usually been 
interpreted, ecther now (νέον ΞΞ νῦν) or in the revolution of seasons hereafter ; 
but Gustav Wolff, and J. (who follows him), understand it to mean ezther novel 
or returning in the revolution of seasons (πάλιν Ξ-- πάλιν ἐπανελθόν). After 
much consideration I am inclined to accept this suggestion of Wolff. 

§ 5. The largest question is this. Should a period or colon stand after 
χρέος (as usually seen), and a comma or no stop after ἁξύμενος, whereby τί 
μοι K.7.X. 1s made to depend on this participle, and the σὺ of ἐξανύσεις to 
signify Apollo? Or should a comma only stand after xpéos, and a colon 
after afouevos, the effect of which is to make the words éxrérapmas...... 
ἁζόμενος a parenthesis, and τί μοι k.7.A. dependent on εἰπέ wor? ~The former 
is the punctuation which exists, I believe, in all previous editions. Is there 
nothing to be said in favour of the latter punctuation? Much, I think, may 
be said for it. First (as to the construction of the strophe), it begins with 
addressing the oracle (adverns parts) as that of Zeus, a greater than Apollo; 
it ends with again addressing it as ἄμβροτε Paua. It begins with asking a 
direct question (ris ποτε) of the oracle. Why should not its resumed in- 
direct question τί x.7.A. be also addressed to the oracle, which is in fact (by 
the words εἰπέ μοι) invited to answer it: and why is that invitation to be 
severed from the general construction, and awkwardly placed in a separate 
sentence? Will it be said that the parenthesis addressed to Apollo is an 
awkwardness more objectionable? I have no such feeling. The fact 
that the oracle is addressed as that of Zeus gives to the parenthesis a 
significance and a power which are very striking. The oracle is Jove’s:— 
but Apollo! what of him who delivers it? Is he to be forgotten? Far 
from it. True—the Chorus do not know the purport of the oracle: they 
do not know that Apollo is the god who sends the plague: so little do they 
know this, that they twice invoke him to appear as their deliverer: first as 
one of the ‘ di averrunci’ (163), next as the Lyceian archer-king (203), But 
Soph. never loses sight of Homer. And, although the myth of Oedipus is 
earlier than the Trojan war, the poet would think of the pestilence inflicted 
on the Grecian host, and he would have his Cadmean chorus regard Apollo 
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as an awful god, dangerous to displease. Hence the parenthesis (if paren- 
thesis there be) is fully explained, fully justified, and in this point of view 
very beautiful. If it be said that the verb ἐξανύσεις is peculiarly suited to the 
god, we reply that in the Antigone, 1178, it is said of Teiresias, ὦ μάντι, 
τοὔπος ws ἄρ ὀρθὸν ἤἦνυσας. If aseer can be said to achieve what he merely 
foretells, much more may this be said of the oracle from the god’s own 
mouth. My vote then is cordially given for the colon after afouevos and 
comma after χρέος. But, as the other view gives the same general sense, 
it is likely to be preferred by many readers as the ‘good old way’. 

86. Render: ‘O sweet-spoken oracle of Zeus, what, 7 wonder, art thou that 
hast come from Pytho rich in gold to brilliant Thebes?—My timid heart ts 
on the stretch, and 7 quiver with fear, O Letan, O Delian Healer, musing 
on thee with holy awe—: what purpose thou wilt achieve for me either novel 
or brought back in the revolution of seasons, tell me, O child of golden 
flope, tmmortal Oracle. 


EXCURSUS VI. wv. 326—329. 


OI. μὴ πρὸς θεῶν φρονῶν γ᾽ ἀποστραφῇς, ἐπεὶ 
πάντες σε προσκυνοῦμεν οἵδ᾽ ἱκτήριοι. 
TEI. πάντες γὰρ οὐ φρονεῖτ᾽. ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐ μήποτε 
Tap, ὡς ἄν, εἴπω, μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά. 
ΟΕ. Jf thou knowest, do not, 7 adjure thee, turn away, since all we who 
are present bow before thee with suppliant entreaty. 
TEI. Aye, for ye are all without knowledge; but I will never speak my 
(secrets) —in whatever way—lest I display thine—evil. 


As this view has to encounter a vast amount of prejudice, I wish to say 
that I have long seen and still see in it the only possible explanation of 
these dark, but certainly genuine, words. 

J. prints the last of these lines thus: 

Taw, ws av εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽, ἐκφήνω κακά, 
rendering—‘but never will I reveal my griefs, that I say not thine.’ 

His note is the following :— 


“ἐγὼ δ᾽ od μή ποτε ἐκφήνω τὰ ἐμὰ (ὡς dv μὴ εἴπω τὰ σὰ) κακά : I will never reveal my 
(not to call them thy) griefs. τὰ ἐμὰ κακά, those same secrets in their import for 
Oedipus. We might render ws ἂν εἴπω μὴ τὰ σ᾽ either (i) as above, or (ii) ‘in order that 
I may not utter thy griefs.” But (i) is preferable for these reasons: (1) the subjunct. 
εἴπω with μὴ was familiar in such phrases; Plat. Rep. 487 D: τοὺς μὲν πλείστους καὶ 
πάνυ ἀλλοκότους γιγνομένους, ἵνα μὴ παμπονήρως εἴπωμεν. [Then he cites two similar 
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places from Plato with ἵνα μὴ εἴπω.] The substitution of ws dv for the commoner ἵνα in 
no way alters the meaning [?]. For ws ἂν μὴ cp. Ar. Av. 1508: τουτὶ... τὸ σκιάδειον 
ὑπέρεχε ἄνωθεν, ὡς ἂν μή μ᾽ ἴδωσιν οἱ θεοί. For ws ἂν εἴπω μὴ instead of ὡς av μὴ εἴπω 
cp. 255, Phil. 66, εἰ δ᾽ ἐργώσει μὴ ταῦτα. (2) The emphatic position of ray’ suits this 
version [!]. (3) ἐκφήνω is more forcible than εἴπω. If the meaning were ‘‘I will not 
reveal my griefs, in order that I may not (mention) thy griefs”, the clauses would be ill- 
balanced.’ 

On this note I have some remarks to make. 

It is intolerable to translate κακά, griefs. It is intolerable to make 
Teiresias call his secrets, which bring salvation to Thebes, my griefs. 

‘Qs ἂν εἴπω, used as here suggested, requires similar instances to sustain 
it, for it does alter the meaning; ὡς dv, as a final conjunction, always 
implying dy which means=1n order that by such means. So the place cited 
from Ar. Av. is (literally) ‘hold over me the sunshade, by which means 
the gods will not see me’= ‘that by such means the gods may not see me.’ 

ws av εἴπω μὴ for ὡς dv μὴ εἴπω is not justified by either of the places 


cited. If μὴ follow its verb, it must be in order to lay its emphasis ona 


aaa, 


word coming after, as on θεήλατον in O. T. 246, not heavensent—on ταῦτα 
in Phil. 66, zot these things (but something else). Or, after an imperative, 
and before a stop, it is emphatic itself. But in this place no such explana- 
tion can be given. | . 

I was familiar with this expedient forty years ago, but I regarded it then, 
as I regard it still, with the most intense dislike, not to use a stronger term. 
And I begin by giving reasons which get rid of this (in my eyes) ‘monstrum 
horrendum, informe, cui lumen ademptum:’ of which Dindorf says in his 
Lexicon Soph.: ‘quae tanto ineptior collocatio verborum est quo facilius 
vitari poterat, nihilque excusationis habens ab quaesita quadam verborum 
in ore vatis obscuritate, quae verbis recte collocatis manet.’ 

(1) First, then, a scholar looking at the words ἐγώ... κακὰ should dis- 
cern several things: namely— 

(a2) The words μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακὰ are genuine as they stand, and 
ought not to be meddled with. Even the elision τὰ o cannot be tolerated 
with the comma following; for that in the line 405, καὶ τὰ σ᾽, Οἰδίπου, δοκεῖ 
is on a different footing, the word ἔπη, to which τὰ oa belongs, having gone 
before, and the vocative Οἰδίπου also easing the elision. 

(6) Such a phrase as ws dy εἴπω μὴ τὰ σὰ is bad in several respects. 
That ws ἂν μὴ εἴπω, taken finally, is not on the same footing with ἵνα μὴ 
εἴπω I have already shown; and it may be instructive here to note the mar- 
vellous order into which the words thus fall: ‘but I never my—that by 
such means I may not say thy—griefs will display.’ The order ws dy εἴπω 
μὴ τὰ σὰ is indefensible here, as I have also shown. 

(c) éx@yvw has a suitable object in τὰ σά, not in taud, while εἴπω has 
a suitable object in raua, not in τά σά. . 
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(4) Griefs (1 repeat) is a rendering which κακὰ will not bear; and to 
make Teiresias call his concealed knowledge, which contains the salvation 
of the city, my evils is a frightful misrepresentation of the poet’s design in 
this scene, of the character of Teiresias, and of the position which he and 
Oedipus hold towards each other. 

(2) Rhythm is so often unduly put forward to bolster up a weak case, 
that, having a strong one, I am almost unwilling to mention it; yet, if ever 
the solemn adagio of a poet’s words was destroyed by shifting the pauses, 
surely that effect is wrought by this redistribution. 

I have to thank J. for saving me the trouble of demolishing the other 
rendering of the same dislocation, ‘I will never display my evils in order 
that I may not mention thine.’ For, while nearly all the objections above 
urged apply to it equally, it has the special disadvantage to which the 
Professor alludes, that so ‘the clauses would be ill-balanced’, whatever 
this may mean. 

J. has a note (IX. in Appendix) which states my view of this passage, 
correctly, so far as grammar is concerned, though without touching the 
considerations upon which it is founded. These (since he nowhere alludes 
to them) seem to have made no impression on his mind as a scholar and 
critic. He passes no judgment on my view, sparing his own arrow, per- 
haps because, like Artemis in the case of Actaeon, he delivers me over to 
the hounds, of whom he is very sure that a large pack is afield; among 
them the dozen emendators, whose conjectures he proceeds to set forth, not 
one of them equal in merit to éfavelrw for ws ἂν εἴπω, or εἰπὼν for εἴπω. 
To these may be added the Sa¢zrday Reviewer, who, in an article generally 
candid, courteous, and scholar-like, likens my explanation here to the feat 
of ‘getting a beaver up a tree’. Well! be it a beaver or an opossum, I 
believe in the execution of the feat so undoubtingly, that I class this inter- 
pretation as one upon the truth of which I would cheerfully stake my credit 
as a Greek scholar. 

I have said elsewhere ‘that the admitted difficulty of these words arises 
from the design of Sophocles to hide their exact meaning from the hearers 
behind the veil of an unusual and obscure construction.’ Unless this fact, 
and the full weight of the impurtant words of Oedipus, 439, ws πάντ᾽ ἄγαν 
αἰνικτὰ κἀσαφὴ λέγεις, have been duly noted and appreciated, a just judg- 
ment of my explanation can hardly be formed. These words were meant 
to be ‘riddling and unclear’ to Oedipus, an accomplished Greek, who (κάλ- 
λιστ᾽ ἀνὴρ εἷς ἔν γε ταῖς Θήβαις τραφεί9) had solved the riddle of the Sphinx. 
Naturally, then, they are such to us who, being students of ancient Greek, 
know more or less of that language. And they are more obscure to us 
than any other verses in this scene, because, having read the play, we know 
what Teiresias means to say when he has lost his temper, though even then 
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some of his words are obscure to us, as 420-423, where we must be satis- 
fied with a general and vague, rather than an exact, explanation. What is 
‘riddling and unclear’ Teiresias may speak, for he is the confidant of an 
oracular deity; what is untrue he must not and will not speak, for he is the 
trusted servant of an ἀψευδὴς θεός: as he says of himself, τἀληθὲς ἰσχῦον 
τρέφω. Why does he not speak out that truth intelligibly to Oedipus and 
the Thebans? We might answer, because this does not suit the plot de- 
vised by Sophocles. The poet might say, from the point of view of Teire- 
sias, because he does not feel himself commissioned by Apollo to do so, 
and he is glad to be spared so sad and terrible an office; as he says virtu- 
ally at 376, 


ov γάρ σε μοῖρα πρός γ᾽ ἐμοῦ πεσεῖν, ἐπεὶ 
ἱκανὸς ᾿Απόλλων, ᾧ τάδ᾽ ἐκπρᾶξαι μέλει. 


In this place then he is struggling for permission to be silent. He wishes 
to tell nothing; but the prayer of an afflicted people and the demand of an 
authoritative king press him sore. So he endeavours to escape by hinting 
to Oedipus that what he could tell (τἀμά) would disclose evil (κακά) for 
him. But a lie he must not tell; he must not, he will not, say that his 
things (his secrets) are κακά, for they are truths entrusted to him by a god, 
truths which, when discovered, will release Thebes from the pestilence, ὑφ᾽ 
οὗ κενοῦται δῶμα Kaduetov. Hence he designates them as τἄμ᾽ ws ἂν (εἴπω), 
an ambiguous and dark phrase (mine—in whatever sense spoken), equiva- 
lent to τἄμ᾽ ὁποῖ᾽ ἂν ἢ (mine—of whatever kind they be), He knows them 
to be ἀγαθά, the opposite of the κακὰ which he is about to name. But this 
is not the time for saying so. He would not shock the Thebans and enrage 
Oedipus by saying that he knows what is good for them, but refuses to tell 
it. He therefore merely throws out a hint to Oedipus, μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω 
κακά, not to be rendered ‘lest I display thy evils’, but ‘lest I display thy 
things (=thy secrets) evil’. Everything here must be as dim as possible. 
Sophocles will not even write of ἄν, lest the keen ears of an Oedipus—a 
master in language—should detect the latent antithesis ἀγαθά; therefore he 
writes ws dv. Enough that by τὰ σὰ... κακὰ Oedipus is, if possible, to be 
alarmed and diverted from further inquiry. In vain! The unconscious, 
prosperous, self-confident king, solely bent on prosecuting the search and 
delivering Thebes, overlooks or despises the personal threat, and fastening 
upon the words ov μήποτε εἴπω raya, says, τί φής; ξυνειδὼς ov φράσεις; κιτ.λ. 


I can imagine a doubter saying :-— 
‘Well; granted that Teiresias speaks here and there to Oedipus in ‘‘riddling and un- 


clear” terms, yet surely he will always speak Greek that can be construed. The very 
words, which Oedipus calls αἰνικτὰ κἀσαφῆ, 


yo ἡμέρα φύτει σε καὶ διαφθερεῖ, 
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are as easy to construe as any verse in Sophocles. The same cannot be said of ἐγὼ δ᾽ 
οὐ μή ποτε Ta. ὡς ἂν εἴπω. This sounds like bad Greek. You would not have the seer 
speak like a Triballian?’ 


Certainly I would not. But the unclearness in the two places is obviously 
of differeut kinds. In 439 all the words, and their construction, are as 
clear as daylight, but the meaning that underlies thzs day shall beget thee 
and destroy is dark as night to Oedipus. In the place before us, the phrases 
ταμὰ and τὰ σὰ are unclear, as also the construction of ws dv, but ov μή ποτε 
ταμὰ εἴπω cannot be mistaken, and Oedipus is deaf to everything else. 

Of τἀμὰ and τὰ σὰ 1 need only say that I regard them as objects of εἴπω 
and ἐκφήνω severally; of κακά, that I regard it as an oblique predicative 
adjective agreeing with τὰ σά. 

The obscurity of the place lies (1) in the less frequent, though amply 
testified, meaning of ws dv, howsoever; (2) in its position before the verb 
εἴπω, which, as it stands in the text, belongs to the nexus οὐ μή ποτε εἴπω, 
7 will never speak, though the same verb must be supplied to ws ἂν (εἴπω), 
however 7 may speak. 

On this latter head (2) it is that I must try to satisfy the scruples of a 
doubter. 

And here let me set out with saying that, if asked how I explain this 
passage, my answer is given in three words, ‘adverbiascit ws dv’: i.e. ws ἄν 
assumes the function of an adverb. This I now indicate by commas before 
and after it. In the Latin the word corresponding to this ws ἄν, ulcumgue, 
would regularly stand before the verb, if these words were translated: ‘ego 
vero humquam mea utcumque dicam,’ ‘but never will I in whatsoever way 
speak my secrets,’ and wfcumgue is a conjunctional particle, which in such 
a place ‘adverbiascit’: i.e. numquam mea utcumque dicam=numquam 
mea dicam, utcumque dicam, just as ov μή ποτε τἀμὰ ὡς ἂν εἴπωτ-ε οὐ μή 
ποτε τἀμὰ εἴπω, ὡς ἂν εἴπω. There is then no real difficulty in regarding ὡς 
ἂν in the light of a conjunctional particle ‘adverbiascens’. A certain degree 
of awkwardness there is, arising from two causes:—(a) οὐ μή more and ὡς 
ἂν alike require a verb in the subjunctive mood; (4) ws dv has another and 
more frequent sense, ‘in order that by such means’. But I reply :—this 
very awkwardness—this very ambiguity of usage it is, in my conviction, 
which led Soph. to adopt this form; for ambiguity causes that obscurity in 
which fe meant to shroud the language of Teiresias here. Observe, more- 
over, that the ambiguity lies in that former part of the sentence which he 
(though vainly) wished to make less prominent, while the words μὴ τὰ σ᾽ 
ἐκφήνω κακὰ have no such ambiguity, and, by coming last, are meant 
(though they fail) to impress the king’s mind most powerfully. 

Passages in which ὡς av means howsocver are numerous:—Hom. 1]. ii. 
139, ws ἂν ἐγὼν εἴπω πειθώμεθα πάντες. Soph. Ai, 1369, ws ἂν ποιήσῃς, 
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πανταχοῦ χρηστός γ᾽ ἔσῃ. Dem. de Cor. τὸ πέρας, ws ἂν ὁ δαίμων βουληθῇ, 
πάντων γίγνεται. Xen. Cy. ili. 2, 1 βοηθοῦσιν ἐπὶ τὰ ἄκρα, ὡς ἄν ἕκαστος 
δύνηται. Plato Crat. 424 E, ὡς ἂν δοκῇ ἑκάστη ἡ εἰκὼν δεῖσθαι ἑκάστον 
φαρμάκον. Conviv. 181 A, ἐν τῇ πράξει, ὡς ἂν πραχθῇ τοιοῦτον ἀπέβη. 
Legg. ix. 881 D, πάντως ὡς ἂν ἐθέλωσι. Aristot. Polit. i. 8, ὁμοίως δὲ καὶ 
περὶ τοὺς ἄλλους, ὡς ἂν ἡ χρεία συναναγκάζῃ, τοῦτον τὸν τρόπον διάγουσιν. 
Add to these Soph. Ai. 1117, ws ἂν qs οἷός περ εἶ, which, rightly translated, 
is however thou may'st be the man thou art, i.e., however thou may’st be 
brother of the commander-in-chief, Agamemnon}. 

That no place can be cited in which ws ἂν appears without a verb, I 
admit. But I am far from deeming this a conclusive argument against its 
elliptical use in this peculiar passage, where, by allowing it that posi- 
tion, all difficulty of interpretation is at once removed, while no other 
tolerable solution appears. ‘Qs (Lat. #2) is the most variously used particle 
in Greek; and the modal adverb ἂν is, I am sure, more widely and boldly 
used than grammarians hitherto have been found to admit. All, however, 
that is here claimed for ws ἂν is an ellipse of subjunctive verb, giving it an 
adverbial character like that of ‘ utcumque’. 

I had until very lately supposed that the view of this passage, which I 
have now been defending, occurred first to myself. But within the last 
year I have discovered an earlier claimant. In a German treatise on this 
drama by Christian Wilbrandt (Rostock, 1836) these lines are thus trans- 
lated in near agreement with my English version : 

Thr alle schauet nicht; ich aber mége nie, wie ich auch reden mag, mein Wissen aus- 
sprechen, damit ich nicht deine Uebel zu Tage bringe. 

And in his note (which I translate) he says: 
‘T read these verses as punctuated and explained by Reisig: 
πάντες yap ov φρονεῖτ᾽" ἐγὼ δ᾽ ov μή ποτε 
TAM, ὡς ἂν εἴπω, μὴ τὰ σ' ἐκφήνω Kaka, 
Τάμὰ means 27.» knowledge, and depends on ἐκφήνω, which I accordingly take twice: 
ἐγὼ δ᾽ οὐ μή ποτε τἄμ᾽ ἐκφήνω, ws ἂν εἴπω, μὴ τὰ σ᾽ ἐκφήνω κακά. Or, if any one prefers 
it, εἴπω may be understood twice; Tay’ εἴπω, ὡς ἂν εἴπω. The sense is the same.’ 

In this last proposal it will be seen that Wilbrandt suggests the most 
important feature in my view: ‘ws av adverbiascit.’ He fails to notice the 
antithesis of the clauses, τἀμὰ (ἀγαθά) to τὰ σὰ κακά, and εἴπω to ἐκφήνω, 
nor does he see that κακὰ should be taken as a predicate. He was also 
wrong in looking with favour on Reisig’s resumption of ἐκφήνω, but this he 
redeems by the better suggestion, which it is strange that no scholar should 
have at an earlier time discovered to be the only possible—the assuredly 
true one. 

1 The constr. in Soph. El. 716, of ws with opt. (ὑπερβάλοι) in past time, as well 


explained by Linwood, corresponds to this of ὡς ἄν, ufcuszgue, with subjunct. in time 
present or future. 
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EXCURSUS VII. wv. 622—626. 


§ 1. The verses occur near the close of the quarrelsome dialogue 
between Oedipus and Creon. They stand in Codd. thus : 
KP. τί δῆτα χρήζεις; 7 we γῆς ἔξω βαλεῖν; 622 
OI. ἥκιστα" θνήσκειν, οὐ φυγεῖν σε βούλομαι. 
ΚΡ. ὅταν προδείξῃς οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν. 
ΟΙ. ὡς οὐχ ὑπείξων οὐδὲ πιστεύσων λέγεις. 
ΚΡ. οὐ γὰρ φρονοῦντά σ᾽ εὖ βλέπω. 625 


The difficulties which editors find in them are concentrated in the third 
and fourth lines. They concern (1) assignment, (2) interpretation, (3) text. 
The questions to be determined are :-— 


(1) Does line 624 properly belong to Creon or to Oedipus? 
Does line 625 properly belong to Oedipus or to Creon ? 
(2) How is line 624 to be interpreted ? 
How is πιστεύσων to be interpreted? 


(3) Is emendation necessary in 624, 625? If so, what? 
Is the loss of a line to be assumed? If so, where? 


The answers to questions (1) and (3) depend very materially on the 
answers to be given to questions (2). 
δ. 2. J. advocates a radical change. He edits the lines thus, supposing 
the loss of a verse after the fourth line: 
KP. τί δῆτα χρῆζεις; ἢ με γῆς ἔξω βαλεῖν ; 
ΟΙ. ἥκιστα" θνήσκειν οὐ φυγεῖν σε βούλομαι, 
ὡς ἂν προδείξῃς οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν. 
ΚΡ, ὡς οὐχ ὑπείξων οὐδὲ πιστεύσων λέγεις; 
ΟΙ. * * * * * 


KP. ov γὰρ φρονοῦντά σ᾽ εὖ βλέπω. 


The conjecture ὡς dv had been already proposed by Kvicala. J. under- 
stands by προδείξῃς no more than the simple δείξῃς, ‘show forth’, and οἷόν 
ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν, ‘what manner of thing is envy’, he explains, ‘how dread a 
doom awaits him who plots to usurp a throne’. He translates ὑπείξων as 
εἴξων, ‘yield’, see 674. He suggests as the sense of the lost line, 


ov γάρ pe πείθεις οὕνεκ᾽ οὐκ ἄπιστος εἶ, 


‘No, for thou persuadest me not that thou art worthy of belief’, 
adding that it was lost by an error which the repeated ov yap produced. 
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§ 3. These views, in some respects specious, are in others so much 
opposed to my judgment, that I cannot accept them as a true solution of 
the difficulty. 

The speciousness lies in the strong prima facie probability of the mean- 
ing ascribed to οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν. J. cites two places, Ant. 1242, El. 1382, 
where the effect of punishment is introduced by δεικνύναι. I see no weight 
in his other citations. He gives no instance with ofos, though he might 
have quoted 403, παθὼν ἔγνως ἂν οἷά περ φρονεῖς. But when he says that 
“οἷόν ἐστι τὸ φθονεῖν can mean nothing but &c.’, he should have observed 
that such scholars as Hermann, Brunck, Elmsley, and others have believed 
that it caz mean ‘what is the nature of your grudge against me’, or ‘what 
is the nature of my envy’: the latter seeming more probable on account of 
Creon’s argument in 583-615. And when he says: ‘It is a mere accident 
that προδείκνυμι does not elsewhere occur as=to show forth; that sense is 
as natural for it as for προδηλόω, rpodaivw, προκηρύσσω, &c.’, I question 
this proposition. As προδείκνυμι does occur in this very play, 456, σκήπτρῳ 
προδεικνύς, with a strong sense belonging to the preposition, this indicates 
that the preposition must have a strong sense everywhere. And has it not 
a strong sense in προφαίνων This objection, then, defeats his interpretation, 
which, moreover, requires an emendation to prop itup. Furthermore, I do 
not like the assigning two lines to Oedipus here. It strikes me that an 
unbroken στιχομυθία at this point ought to lead on to that keen interpella- 
tion by half lines, which forms the climax of an angry dispute. Again, οὐχ 
ὑπείξων in the mouth of Creon is too disrespectful; it should rather be 
οὔποτ᾽ εἴξων. Again, the lost verse, as supplied, does not seem to be 
logically answered by Creon’s ov yap, which should rather be ἀλλ᾽ ov...... 

§ 4. I will now set down the usual translation of these lines, taking 
Brunck’s interpretation of the third, which Elmsley and many others have 
accepted. And, with Meineke, I read προδείξῃς γ᾽. 

Cr. What, then, desirest thou? to expel me from the land ? 
Or. Not at all; I will have thee die, not go into exile. 

Cr. Aye, when thou shalt first have shown my ground of envy. 
Ox. Thou speakest as resolved not to submit or obey (believe). 
Cr. No; for I see thee unwise. 


The correction (besides the y’), which presents itself to my mind as 
probable, is rappovetv for τὸ φθονεῖν. 
ὅταν προδείξῃς γ᾽ οἷόν ἐστι τἀφρονεῖν. 
‘Aye, after first displaying what manner of thing folly is’: ὦ. 6. to what 
excess folly can go. 


Creon, being threatened with death for no crime, might well say so much 
as this. He had already spoken to the same effect, 535-6: 
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εἴ rot νυμίζεις κτῆμα τὴν αὐθαδίαν 
εἶναί τι τοῦ νοῦ χωρίς, οὐκ ὀρθῶς φρονεῖς. 
He says below: 
ov γὰρ φρονοῦντά σ᾽ εὖ βλέπω. 
The sentence of death passed on Creon would, before its execution, be ἃ 


πρόδειξις of the great folly of Oedipus. 
The verb ἀφρονέω is found in Homer, Il. Xv. 104, 


νήπιοι, ot Znvt μενεαίνομεν appovéortes, 


and, being of perfect analogy, derived from ἄφρων, cognate to such words 
as σώφρων, σωφρονέω, κακόφρων, Kaxoppovéw, and others, no reasonable 
scholar can dispute its right to be used by Sophocles; while its appositeness 
here confirms that right. The path of corruption is obvious: τἀφρονεῖν, 
Toppovetv, τοφθονεῖν. Πιστεύσων in the mouth of Oedipus need not be ren- 
dered obey: believe (my menace) is quite admissible. 


EXCURSUS VIIL v. 790. 


προὐφάνη λέγων. 


8 1. Wunder’s conjecture προὔφηνεν (which some ascribe to Hermann), 
is adopted by Di., Ht., N., Vh., Bl., Wo. and 7. Also Li., though not 
editing προὔφηνεν, says of it—‘non displicet’. The only editors, since 
1830, whom 1 find retaining προὐφάνη are Linwood, Neue, Campbell, 
Bergk, Ritter, and Schneidewin (in his own text). The last of these justly 
says that the conj. προὔφηνεν ‘verwadssert den Dichter’, dilutes the poet. 
This note his later editor, Nauck, suppresses, and, reading προὔφηνεν, 
merely says in the Anhang “προὔφηνεν Wunder’. Ellendt (Lex. 5.) sup- 
ports and explains προὐφάνη. 

§ 2. It is with diffidence that I withhold my concurrence from so 
strong an array of eminent scholars as those first mentioned. But, as I 
have been unable to convince myself that προὐφάνη is wrong and προὔφηνεν 
the true reading, I am bound to say so, and to give reasons, which are 
these: 

(1) Προὐφάνη is the reading of all MSS.; it has the right of possession, 
and ought not to be dispossessed on any but strong grounds. 

(2) It is the more difficult reading, and the rule of criticism is, that of 
two readings, both admissible, the more difficult has the stronger claim. 
Προὔφηνεν foreshowed, foretold, is so well-known, so obvious, so recognised, 

K. OE. 14 
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that it enlists a host of supporters at once. Not so προὐφάνη. Wolff shows 
this by his note: ‘Nur sehr gezwungen ist προὐφάνη zu erklaren: ich habe 
daher Hermann’s Conjectur aufgenommen’; i.e. ‘ προὐφάνη admits none but 
a very forced explanation: therefore I have received Hermann’s con- 
jecture.’ 

(3) Can any reason be suggested why a scribe of any date, finding 
προὔφηνεν in his MS., should write προὐφάνη in its stead? I see none. 

(4) The older editors (Brunck, Erfurdt, &c.) received προὐφάνη without 
hesitation, not even annotating upon it. They must, therefore, have inter- 
preted it to their satisfaction. But, as soon as Wunder (or Hermann?) pro- 
poses an easier word, almost all welcome it with open arms. Does this 
prove it to be what Sophocles wrote? I cannot think so. 


§ 3. Having always been able to interpret προὐφάνη to my full satis- 
faction, I cannot be expected to discard it until my view of it is shown to 
be wrong. I find no argument in any note except that of J., which is as 
follows (the italics being his own): 


‘Yet the fact that mpodadvery was thus a vox soddennts for oracular utterance would not 
suffice to warrant the adoption of mpovdnver, if the mpovdary of the MSS. seemed defen- 
sible. mpovdavy λέγων would mean “came into view telling”. Cf. above, 395, and EI. 
1285, νῦν δ᾽ ἔχω σε΄ προὐφάνης δὲ φιλτάταν ἔχων πρόσοψιν. It might apply to the sudden 
appearance of a beacon (cp. 0 φρυκτὸς ἀγγέλλων πρέπει, Ag. 30); but, in reference to the 
god speaking through the oracle, it could only mean by a strained metaphor, ‘‘/Zashed on 
me with the message’’, i.e. announced it with startling suddenness and clearness. The 
difficulty of conceiving Sophocles to have written thus is to me so great, that the sfecral 
appropriateness of προὔύφηνεν turns the scale.’ 


A strained metaphor! Then προὐφάνη κτύπος Phil. 202, παίαν δὲ λάμπει 
O. R. 186, ἔλαμψε. . . φανεῖσα φάμα O. R. 463, are all ‘strained meta- 
phors’, and open to suspicion; then, when the Chorus invokes Athene, 
Artemis, and Phoebus, saying, τρισσοὶ ἀλεξίμοροι mpopavnré μοι O. R. 164, 
either they hope to see these deities in person ‘flash on’ them, or else they 
use a ‘strained metaphor’. And, when Oedipus says to Teiresias in 395 
προὐφάνης ἔχων, does this mean ‘flashed on Thebes with prophetic skill’? 

I have always rendered προὐφάνη λέγων, was heard to say. I suppose 
most people are now agreed (except those who assume diabolic agency) 
that oracles were managed by an ably organised priestcraft. How they 
were arranged at Delphi we cannot exactly describe. But my assumption 
is, that an indistinct voice from behind the shrine was heard by all (spov- 
φάνη κτύπος), which the Pythia (‘quae tripode ex Phoebi lauroque pro- 
fatur’) then interpreted to those who had come to consult the god. This 
explanation (which does not seem ‘gezwungen’) has always satisfied my 
mind. If it can be proved false, I am open to conviction. 

In illustration of my view may be cited Vergil’s lines (Aen. iii. go) 
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describing what followed the questions asked by Aeneas of Apollo’s oracle 
in the Isle of Delos: 


Vix ea fatus eram; tremere omnia visa repente, 
liminaque laurusque dei, totusque moveri 

mons circum, et mugire adytis cortina reclusis. 
summissi petimus terram et vox fertur ad auris. 


Mr Steel also supports προὐφάνη, saying: ‘the notion of appearing, 
coming forward, which belongs to προὐφάνη and is thought by Wunder 
inadmissible here, may be allowed, as indicating the sudden and unexpected 
character of the god’s answer.’ 
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ὦ πάτρας Θήβης ἔνοικοι, λεύσσετ᾽, Οἰδίπους ὅδε [524 
ὃς τὰ κλείν᾽ αἰνίγματ᾽ ἤδη καὶ κράτιστος ἦν ἀνή;. 

ὥς τις οὐ ζήλῳ πολιτῶν καὶ τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων, 

εἰς ὅσον κλύδωνα δειν ἧς συμφορᾶς ἐλήλυθεν. 1527 


In 1526 codd. have ὅστις, for which I edit ὡς res: rendering 


‘Ye that dwell in Thebes our country, lo, this Oedipus, who knew 
those famed riddles (mighty man he was, for one who never eyed 
jealously the aspiring hopes and fortunes of the citizens), 

into what a whelming surge of dire misfortune he is come!’ 


My note is: ‘/or one, (i.e. considered as one) who never eyed jealously the 
aspiring hopes and fortunes of the citizens, as τις οὐ πολιτῶν ζήλῳ καὶ τύχαις 
ἐπιβλέπων. See 1078, note. Ζῆλος, emulation. ᾿Ἐπιβλέπειν (Lat. invi- 
dere), Zo look with (evil) eye on. By the simple and easy reading ὥς tes for 
ὅστις we obtain an admirable sense. Oedipus, it is said, was a wise and 
liberal ruler, not an ordinary τύραννος, like Periander or Tarquin, who were 
always scanning the fortunes and aspirations of the citizens, and cutting off 
(like poppies) those who became taller than the rest.’ See Liv. 1. 54. 
On ws, considered as, see 1078, with note and examples in commentary. 

Erfurdt (an excellent scholar who died too early) has the following note 
on ἐπιβλέπων in v. 1481 (1526): ‘Recte Corayus...ériBrérwv pro φθονῶν 
dictum ait hoc sensu: guz cevium prosperitati numquam invidebat. Bonum 
quippe regem intellegia Graecis eum, qui in civium salute salutem suam 
consistere putaret: tyrannum contra, qui tutum se illorum miseria opinare- 
tur. Hinc Hieronem Syracusarum regem a Pindaro dici βασιλέα πραὺν 
ἀστοῖς, οὗ φθονέοντα ἀγαθοῖς (Pyth. iil.), apud Herodotum vero (iii. 80) in 
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tyranni definitione haec quoque commemorari: φθονέει yap τοῖσι ἀρίστοισι 
περιεοῦσί τε καὶ ζώουσι, χαίρει δὲ τοῖσι κακίστοισι τῶν ἀστῶν. Neque negle- 
gendum esse monet usum linguae latinae, in qua nullum reperiri verbum, 
quo φθονεῖν exprimi possit, nisi zzezdere, cul plane congruat ἐπιβλέπειν, ac 
Ciceronem (Tusc. iii. 0}, ubi nomen zzvediae a nimis zntuendo fortunam 
alterius derivet, Sophocleum τύχαις ἐπιβλέπων verbis totidem transferre.’ 

The sense which I ascribe to ἐπιβλέπω, that of its literal Latin, invideo, 
is endorsed by Steel, Ellendt and Dindorf, and by Liddell and Scott. 

J. has printed v. 1526 thus: 


ov τίς ov ζήλῳ πολιτῶν ταῖς τύχαις ἐπέβλεπεν ; 
‘on whose fortunes which of the citizens did not gaze with envy?’ Such 
an idea is a libel on the city, at variance with 31—s1, and with Stasima 
Il. IV. . 

He thus changes 6s into οὗ, καὶ into ταῖς, ἐπιβλέπων into ἐπέβλεπεν, and 
makes the ris of ὅστις an interrogative. Let this large divergence from 
Mss. be compared with mine, which merely puts long ὁ (ὦ) for 6. Let 
Greek scholars also consider whether ἐπιβλέπειν ξήλῳ ταῖς τύχαις to ‘gaze 
with envy on the fortunes’ is a tenable phrase, and whether Sophocles 
ought to be taxed with such an intricate medley of genitives and datives as 
as οὗ ταῖς τύχαις τίς τῶν πολιτῶν οὐκ ἐπέβλεπεν ζήλῳ; finally whether the 
sense supposed to emerge from this medley is. superior to that which results 
from the slight correction ws ris for doris. I should await with confidence 
the verdict of those who are at once sound scholars and tasteful critics. 

In his appendix (X VII.) J. argues against my use of ἐπιβλέπων thus: 


‘Lucian once uses the verb ἐπιβλέπω with a dative, Astrol. 20 (where he is imitating 
an Ionic style), ... ἐπέβλεψαν (looked favourably upon); Plutarch (Caes. 2) has τοῖς 
χρήμασιν ἐποφθαλμιῶντες, “eyeing the money” (covetously), but that proves nothing 
for ἐπιβλέπω []. ἐπιβλέπω usually takes either (a) an accus. with preposition of an object 
towards whom one looks—eis ἡμᾶς, Plato Phaedr. 63 A; ἐπὶ τὴν Θηβαίων πόλιν, 
Deinarch, Or. 1. § 72; or (4) a simple acc. of a thing which one mentally considers: as, 
λόγους, Plat. Legg. 811 D; ἀτυχίας, συμφοράς, Isocr. Or. x. §§ 21, 35. Are we 
warranted, then, in rendering, ‘‘Not loot¢ng zealously on the prosperity (ζήλῳ, or as 
Prof. Kennedy translates it, the aspiring hopes) and fortunes of the citizens” ?’ 


My answer is: (1) ‘yes, we are warranted in using ἐπιβλέπω with a 
dative, by the facts stated in this very note, as well as by the example of 
the writer, who so uses it with ταῖς τύχαις : (2) yes, we are warranted in 
giving to ἐπιβλέπω the sense ‘looking jealously on’, by Liddell and Scott, 
who write: ‘ém:Bdérw...to eye with envy, Lat. in—videre, τύχαις Soph. 
O. T. 1526, like ἐποφθαλμιᾶν᾽ : by Erfurdt and Coray in the Latin note 
above cited: by Ellendt and Dindorf, each of whom writes “ἐπιβλέπω, 
invideo’. That is, all these scholars, and I with them, find this sense inherent 
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in the verb itself; and we do not call in ζήλῳ to confer it. Weknow more- 
over that ζῆλος is not φθόνος, but means ‘honourable emulation’, rendered 
by me ‘aspiring hopes’. I would never call it ‘prosperity’: not even in Aj. 
503, but ὅσου ζήλου, a lot how greatly enviable, Ellendt’s is a very rambling 
discussion, and a lame conclusion: for (writing only ταῖς for καί) he makes 
ἐπιβλέπων = ἐπέβλεπεν, and mistranslating ξήλῳ he writes ‘qui non invideret 
civium fortunis propter obtrectandi studium’!! Dindorf emends also, not 
quite so badly, but far too audaciously: πᾶς ὃν ἐξζήλου πολιτῶν καὶ τύχαις 
ἐπέβλεπον (surely he meant to write ἐπέβλεπεν). I turn to Hermann, 
whom I find a useful auxiliary, though he failed to discern the value of ὡς. 
He writes ὃς ris (cur acute hoc, says Ell.) οὐ κιτιλ., understanding ἦν, and 
renders ‘guz fuzt aliquis non invidens studiis et fortunis civium’. Evidently 
his ὃς (qv) ris is untenable; but, had he been lucky enough to discover ὡς, 
he could have written with perfect correctness, ‘ut aliquis (covs¢dered as one) 
non invidens studiis et fortunis civium’. His Latin word ‘studiis’ ade- 
quately represents my English phrase ‘aspiring hopes’. 


EXCURSUS X. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES OF MR STEEL. 


13. τοιάνδε such as this. τοίαν such. The hirst syllable is here short, 
as is usually the diphthong o in ποιεῖν &c., οἷος, τοιοῦτος &c.; so also 
A. Ach. goo 6 τι γ᾽ ἔστ᾽ ᾿Αθάναις, ἐν Βοϊωτοῖσιν δὲ μή. We have also 
δείλαϊος A. Vesp. 165, E. Phoen. 1287, γεραϊὸς Hec. 63. Concerning 
the diphthong ec being never shortened before a vowel by the Attic poets 
see Valckenaer on Phoen. 1475. 

[In Aristoph. Aves 1233—4, codd. and edd. have II. ποίοις θεοῖς ; 
I. ποίοισιν; For this latter word I have read ὁποίοισιν, shortening the 
second syll., and feeling surprise that so obvious a correction has not oc- 
curred to any previous editor. Mr Blaydes defends ποίοισιν by citing four 
places where the usual antapodosis is not read. These are 

(1) A. Nub. 664. XI. πῶς δή, φέρε. ΣΟ. πῶς; 

Read φέρ᾽.--ὅπως; 

(2) A. Pax, 847. O. πόθεν δ᾽ ἔλαβες ταῦτα σύ; T. πόθεν; ἐξ οὐρανοῦ. 

Read σὺ τάδ᾽ ---ὁπόθεν ; 

(3) A. Ran. 1424. Εἰ. ἔχει δὲ περὶ αὐτοῦ τίνα γνώμην ; Δ. τίνα; 

Read τίν᾽ ἡ πόλις ;---ἥντινα; 
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(4) A. Eccl. 761. A. πῶς; B. πῶς; ῥᾳδίως. 
Read πάνν ῥᾳδίως for πὼς ; ῥᾳδίως. 


I am here reminded of a place in Euripides, Hec. 396—8, where I think 
the antapodosis of ὅπως to πῶς explains the difficulty found by interpreters. 
Hecuba and Odysseus are disputing about the purposed sacrifice of Poly- 
xena. 

EK. πολλή γ᾽ ἀνάγκη θυγατρὶ cvvOavety ἐμέ. 

OA. πῶς; οὐ γὰρ olda δεσπότας κεκτημένος. 

EK. ὁποῖα κισσὸς δρνὸς ὅπως τῆσδ᾽ ἕξομαι. 


I must perforce (she says) die with my daughter. 

How so? (he replies); I know not that I have any master to force me. 

The ow is—(she rejoins)—I will cling to her, as ivy to an oak. 
B. H.K.] 

68. εὕρισκον. Elms}. alone has ηὕρισκον. Matthiae, § 167. 6, says, ‘‘ The 

grammarians vary from one another: Herodian, Eustathius, Suidas, approve 
ev, Moeris and the Etym. M. ηὐ. εὖ appears to have been the older, ηὐ the 
more recent orthography; εὗρον remained from the former, and εὕρηκα, 
which alone prevailed even in later writers.”” See also note on Hec. 18. 
The editors neither agree with each other, nor always with themselves. 
Porson generally uses the augment, and Dindorf uses it with εὔχομαι, though 
not with εὑρίσκω or evrvxéw. Ellendt, with Matthiae, always uses the un- 
augmented forms. 

7γο. γαμβρόν. Properly, according to Jul. Pollux 111. 31, ‘a relative on 
the husband’s side’, πενθερός, ‘on the wife’s’; but, he adds, ‘they are fre- 
quently confounded by the poets, as in Hipp. 631 and here, where γαμβρὸς 
means w7fe’s brother.’ Ταμβρὸς is used generally for any kinsman by mar- 
riage, often a soz-in-law. ἹΠενθερὸς a father-in-/aw means a sister’s husband 
in FE, Elect. 1286. 

114. θεωρΐς. The word is derived from θεὸς and wpa, care. Laius 
had gone either τὸν ἐκτεθέντα παῖδα μαστεύων μαθεῖν, εἰ μηκέτ᾽ εἴη, Phoen. 
36, or perhaps to enquire how the ravages of the Sphinx might be stopped. 

139. τάχ᾽ dv κἄμ' ἂν τοιαύτῃ χειρὶ τιμωρεῖν θέλοι. By the poets in 
particular ἄν frequently is thus used twice in one member of a proposition. 
The first case is when the words belonging to the same part of the con- 
struction are separated by a parenthesis, and ἂν which already stands at the 
beginning, to render the uncertainty sensible at the first, is repeated after 
the parenthesis, see v. 505. The second case is where the one ἂν must be 
connected with the verb, and the other with some other word of the pro- 
position. It is not however always easy to determine which is this other 
word. Hermann on Viger. has gone through all the passages in this play 


Ἅ 


in which ἂν is repeated and has joined the second ἂν either to those 
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particles in each sentence which allow of a limitation of meaning, such as 
καὶ in κἄν, ov, πῶς, or to those words which indicate something in itself 
doubtful, as τίς, ποῖος, or any substantive or adjective. Here all agree in 
joining one ay to θέλοι, but the other ἂν is by Hermann attached to κἄμε---- 
even myself perhaps; by others with less probability to τιμωρεῖν, by 
Schaefer, quite against Hermann’s opinion, to taxa. “Ay is in fact usually 
subjoined to other particles in a sentence, except where it is joined 
to the most important and emphatic word in a proposition; so that it is 
subjoined to adverbs and to neuter adjectives and pronouns, which serve 
for the modification of discourse, as πλεῖστ᾽ dv, ἥκιστ᾽ ἄν, μάλιστ᾽ ἄν, ῥᾳδίως 
av, τοιαῦτ᾽ dv, ἴσως ἄν, μόλις dv &c., to negative particles, and to inter- 
rogatives. This frequent junction in position would lead to a junction in 
construction, and this seems to have been so much the case with τάχ᾽ ἄν, 
that it is used by Plato in Phaedrus p. 265 8B for τάχα simply, the verb 
being disregarded. See Matth. ὃ 599c. We have other instances of this 
in 523 of this play, and in ray’ ἄν τι μηνίουσιν, O. C. 969. Ellendt agrees 
with Schaefer in thus attaching dy in construction to τάχα here. He adds 
that in those cases where τάχ᾽ ὧν is joined to the potential optative, it is ἂν 
which derives strength from the addition of τάχα, 1 ἐς very possible that: 
but in the examples of the indicative mood, the force of the sentence rests 
upon τάχα, while ὧν is used for the purpose of softening or extenuating, 
perhaps indeed. Ne may add that the repetition of ἄν is most usual with 
potential optatives. It is more rarely repeated with the indicative, or the 
infinitive, and very rarely with the subjunctive (not, as Elmsley would have 
it, never: cp. A. Eq. 1108, ὁπότερος ἂν σφῷν εὖ με μᾶλλον ἂν Totn). See 
Matth. § 600, and, on the whole note, Rost 8 120, notes (2) and (3). Ellendt 
thinks, and apparently with good reason, that the use of the double ἂν is 
frequently to be accounted for merely from the graceful negligence of a 
luxuriant language. 

640. ἀποκρίνας. Dawes’s first prosodiacal canon (that ‘a short vowel 
before the slender consonants 7, x, 7, or the aspirates ¢, x, 0, followed 
by any liquid; or before the middle consonants f, γ, δ, followed by ρ; 
always remains short’;) is true when applied to the Comic writers alone. 
Porson on Or. 64 says that in tragedy the proportion of examples 
of syllables thus remaining short to those which are made long is that 
of three to one; and that the species of license which lengthens such 
syllables is by far the most frequent in uncompounded words, as τέκνον, 
πάτρος ; much rarer in compound words where the syllable coincides with 
the joining, as in πολύχρυσος, Andr. 2, and in augments as in ἐπέκλωσεν, 
Or. 12, κεκλῆσθαι; S. El. 366. but rarer still where a preposition is joined 
to a word, as ἀπότροποι, Phoen. 586. This is the case here, and in Prom. 
24, νὺξ ἀποκρύψει φάος. Cho. 43, τοιάνδε χάριν ἄχαριν ἀπότροπον κακῶν, 
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Sept. τούο, ἀλλὰ φοβοῦμαι κἀποτρέπομαι, Pers. 217, τῶνδ᾽ ἀποτροπὴν λαβεῖν, 
5. El. 1193, τίς γάρ o ἀνάγκῃ τῇδε προτρέπει βροτῶν; E. Supp. 296, χρῆστ᾽ 
ἐπικρύπτειν φίλους. Iph. A. 636, ὑποδραμοῦσα, Herc. F. 821, ἀπότροπος 
γένοιό μοι τῶν πημάτων, Palamed, fr. 11. 6, παισίν τ' ἀποθνήσκοντα χρημάτων 
μέτρον. He adds, that there is no case of a syllable being made long, 
where a word ends in a short vowel followed by a word beginning with 
two consonants such as to allow it to remain short. 

801. In four passages of this play Elmsley has edited 7 instead of ἦν, 
7 was; in two of them, 1123 and 1389, he has the authority of Mss.; but 
here and in 1393, he has done so from conjecture merely. He suspects 
the passages in Euripides, in which ἦν is found before a vowel, of being 
corrupt, and supposes ἦ to be the only form of the ist person sing. used 
by the tragic writers, leaving the form ἦν for Aristophanes’s latest play, 
the Plutus. He derives his authority no doubt from Porphyrius, who 
in the Venetian scholia upon Iliad ε΄ 553 says, that the more ancient 
Attic writers used 7, and the more modern ἦν; and from Aelius Dionysius 
in Eustathius, p. 1761, 51. But Herodian and Photius and the writer 
in Horti Adonidis, p. 73 Ὁ. are authorities for the use of ἢ: and Plato 
on the other hand, many of whose writings are later than the Plutus, 
frequently uses ἢ. In fact Bekker always prints ἢ not ἦν, in Plato, so 
that we cannot subscribe to the notion that 7 was used by the earlier 
writers and ἦν by the later. Hermann thinks that it would be a more 
probable assertion to affirm that both Tragic and Comic writers used ἦν, 
when they wished to avoid an hiatus; but his own opinion is that every 
passage, where ἣν is required by the hiatus, either requires or admits the 
imperfect, whereas ἢ in some passages evidently has rather the force of 
an aorist; as in Av. 97, ἢ yap, ὦ ξένοι, ἄνθρωπος, 7 formerly was, fut not 
eram. He concludes that the Homeric ἔα or ja is always an aorist, and 
though he allows that the Attic 7 arose from the Ionic imperfect ἔα, he 
thinks that, there being two forms of the imperfect, the one, 7, was em- 
ployed for an aorist ; the other, ἦν, retained for the imperfect. 

[W. Dindorf has none of Hermann’s wavering on this subject. In 
his Lex. Soph. p. 141, he writes: ‘In imperfecti persona prima propria 
Atticorum forma est ἢ, quam apud Sophoclem servavit cod. L. in O.C. 
973, 366, quo in loco manus multo recentior ἦν adscripsit; ἢν est in locis 
reliquis O. T. 801, 1123, 1335, 1389, 1393, O. C. 768, 1386, Aj. 1377, Tr. 
414, 564, El. 1023, Phil. 1219, quibus non dubitandum quin ipsis quoque 
7 restituendum sit cum Elmsleio propter rationes ab L. Dindorfio expositas 
in Thesauro, vol. 3, p. 262. Et ἦ ex O. T. 1123, diserte citatur ab Por- 
phyrio in Schol. Hom. 1]. ε' 533 et Od. 7 186.’ B. H. K.] 
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EXCURSUS XI. 
SOPHOCLES AND THE OEDIPODEAN MYTH. 


§ 1. Sophocles, son of Sophilus, was born at Colonus, the famous 
borough near Athens. He describes the scenery of his native place in the 
lovely choral ode, 668 &c., of his last drama, the Oedipus Coloneus. His 
father was a prosperous sword-maker, whose property he seems to have 
inherited, for the offices he filled in the course of his life show that he had 
high rank among Athenian citizens. lis birth-year is stated with slight 
variation by different authorities ; but, if we take it as B.C. 495, Ol. 71, 2, 
we cannot be far wrong. He died in his goth year, B.c. 406, Ol. 93, 33 
Euripides having in the same year died before him. In the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, which play was produced in 405, ample proof appears of 
their recent decease. 

The young Sophocles, under his father’s care, received the best educa- 
tion of that time. The Greeks had no language to learn except Greek, 
the noblest ever framed by human thought. Its dialects, Ionic, Doric, 
Aeolic, were easily acquired by one who could speak and write well in 
Attic style. Natural Science and Mathematics were not advanced enough 
to become subjects of youthful study. Geography, so far as known, and 
the current rules of number and measure, were naturally learnt at home 
and in the commerce of daily life. The poetry, epic or lyric, and the 
mythic tales at that time circulated, would attract the interest and dwell in 
the memory of any well-reared child adapted to enjoy them. Of written 
prose little was extant before Herodotus, of philosophy little before the 
Sophists and Socrates. Gymmic exercises of every kind, embracing the 
science of attack and defence, music, comprising also the knowledge of 
metre and the practice of composing words for lyre and flute accompaniment 
—such were the chief subject-matter of a well-born Athenian’s education. 

By the mastery of such acquirements and the performance of legally 
required religious duties, was trained the καλὸς κἀγαθὸς of Athens in the 
Aeschylean age, the age of Marathon and Salamis, of Miltiades, Themi- 
stocles, Aristeides. During the next half-century arose and grew the art of 
prose composition. By the teaching of the so-called sophists, Protagoras, 
Prodicus, Gorgias, and their opponent Socrates, were formed public 
speakers and political leaders like Pericles, authors like Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Plato, legists and pleaders like Antiphon and Lysias, who 
were followed after a while by the still more renowned names of Demo- 
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sthenes, Aeschines, Lycurgus, and others, with whom expired the freedom 
and renown of the republic; though Athens, as a seat of learning, was 
frequented by students through many subsequent centuries, even to the 
times of the Byzantine empire. 

§ 2. Sophocles was conspicuous among his contemporaries for his 
proficiency in all youthful accomplishments, especially in music, which art 
he studied under the famous Lamprus. His ancient anonymous biographer 
relates especially that he was appointed to lead (ἐξάρχειν) the paean sung 
in celebration of the victory of Salamis, being then in his sixteenth year; 
on which occasion he appeared naked, anointed with oil and holding a lyre 
in his left hand. 

Having chosen dramatic art for his chief pursuit, he studied its prin- 
ciples and practice under the best guidance, that of Aeschylus. And 
wonderful indeed was the success, rich the reward, that crowned his 
industrious emulation: for in his first dramatic contest in B.c. 468, OL. 74, 4, 
he won the first prize against Aeschylus his master and senior in age by 
thirty years. The prestige of this success was enhanced by the peculiar 
fact, that the archon Aphepsion, regarding the occasion as difficult and 
important, entrusted the award to Kimon and his nine colleagues, who had 
newly returned from the campaign signalised by the glorious victory of the 
river Eurymedon. The play which gained this distinction was called 
Triptolemus, the name of that Eleusinian prince whom Demeter sent forth 
to teach all mankind the cultivation of corn and other useful arts. 

§ 3. This eminent success unquestionably placed Sophocles in the fore- 
most rank as a dramatic poet and a διδάσκαλος in the contests of the 
Dionysian festivals. Yet of his numerous tragedies only seven remain to 
us, the earliest of these being the Antigone, brought out B.C. 440, Ol. 84, 4. 
It gained the first prize amid great popular acclamation: and its merit 
induced the Athenian people to elect him as one of the στρατηγοὶ for the 
ensuing year. In this office he was a colleague of Pericles, with whom he 
conducted the war against the oligarchs of Samos. It was probably during 
the discharge of his various duties at this time that he became acquainted 
with Herodotus, for whom he is said to have composed a lyric paean. 
Other public offices, a treasurership, a priesthood, a post as one of the 
πρόβουλοι after the Sicilian calamity, have been attributed to him by various 
writers. But we may safely say that such functions were not suited to his 
taste, perhaps not to his capacity. What great poet has ever been great as 
a statesman? what great statesman has ever been more than a dilettante 
versifier? This however we do know,—for it is testified on all hands— 
that Sophocles was a high-bred and most amiable Athenian gentleman. 
Dionysus is made to say of him in Aristophanes (Ranae 82), ὁ δ᾽ εὔκολος 
μὲν ἐνθάδ᾽ εὔκολος δ᾽ ἐκεῖ, Again, when Euripides (who even after death 
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was pursued by the comic poet’s scorn and hate) is represented as intriguing 
shabbily to supersede Aeschylus in the tragic throne below, Sophocles is 
said to resign modestly all claim in favour of his old master: Ranae 787. 


Ξ:. .., κἄπειτα πῶς 
οὐ καὶ Σοφοκλέης ἀντελάβετο τοῦ θρόνου; 
AI. μὰ Δί᾽ οὐκ ἐκεῖνος, ἀλλ᾽ ἔκυσε μὲν Αἰσχύλον 
ore δὴ κατῆλθε, κανέβαλε τὴν δεξιάν, 
κἀκεῖνος ὑπεχώρησεν αὐτῷ τοῦ θρόνου. 


Should Aeschylus win (Aeacus goes on to say), Sophocles will rest content, 
if not, he means to have a tussle for the throne with Euripides. And, in 
fact, if the ‘via media’ is really best, the tragic style of Sophocles does hold 
a middle place between the audacious grandiloquence of Aeschylus, and 
the (often) undignified realism of Euripides. 

§ 4. It has been already stated in the First Excursus, 88 5, 7, that by 
Sophocles the Chorus was raised in number from 12 to 15; and that a third 
actor was allowed to appear in the dialogue, as the Corinthian messenger 
in epeisodia 3 and 4 of this play. A further important alteration is due to 
his influence, namely, the discontinuance of the old rule, by which the 
three tragedies exhibited in the contest (along with a satyric drama) consti- 
tuted oe subject, forming a connected trilogy, like that still extant of 
Aeschylus, the Agamemnon, Choephoroe, and Eumenides. Sophocles, 
Euripides and most others of their age brought forward three unconnected 
tragedies, with the satyric play as usual. 

§5. Of the seven Sophoclean tragedies only three can be dated with 
certainty: the Antigone, before mentioned; the Philoctetes, B.c. 409, Ol. 
92, 3; the Oedipus Coloneus, which was brought out five years after its 
author’s death, by his grandson and namesake, the younger Sophocles, son 
of Ariston, B.C. 401, Ol. 94, 3. A story is told by the biographer, that the 
elder son Iophon, afraid of losing much of the paternal estate through 
his father’s fondness for Ariston, endeavoured to withdraw the control of 
his property from Sophocles, on the ground of senile incapacity ; but, when 
the case was heard before the court of wardsmen (φρατρία) which had the 
jurisdiction, Sophocles read to them the ode, called the Πάροδος (668 &c.) 
from the yet unpublished Oedipus Coloneus, in proof of his mental power; 
and thus established it to the satisfaction of the court. For the sake of 
human nature we should wish to disbelieve this story, were it not added, 
that the great poet pardoned the undutiful act of his eldest son, thus giving 
at the close of his life a pleasing proof of that εὐκολία which characterised 
him from its earliest years. 

We may naturally suspect that the Antigone was soon succeeded by the 
Electra. This suspicion grows out of the double analogy—that of the two 
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leading characters, and that of the two plots, in the one of which tyrannic 
legal rule suppresses the pious revolt of private duty, while in the other the 
pious vengeance of personal duty prevails against tyrannic wrong. To the 
date of the Trachiniae there is no clue. Of the Ajax all we can say is that, 
as belonging to the Trojan myth, and as having Odysseus for a promi- 
nent character, it may seem to stand in time not far from the Philoc- 
tetes. We might have wished it to be the later of the two, as it places 
Odysseus in a more amiable light. But this is hardly possible, and after all 
in both dramas the Ithacan prince is shown as a thorough-going politician, 
who prefers the public good to all considerations, even of mercy for the 
living; though in the Ajax he disdains and prevents the petty triumph of 
injuring and insulting the dead. 

There remains only the play before us—the Oedipus Tyrannus, or 
Oedipus Rex, as it is often called, and with justice, for the ancient 
TUpavyos corresponded much more nearly to the modern idea of a &ing, 
than to the notion always suggested by the word ¢yvant. If the elder and 
younger Dionysius are types of bad τύραννοι, good types in history are 
Hiero of Syracuse, Gelo of Agrigentum, and in the mythic times Theseus, 
Oedipus, Polybus, and many more. 

The date of the Oed. T. is a question of conjecture, and assigned with 
much probability to the year B.C. 429, Ol. 87, 4; first, because a passage in 
Athen. vil. 276 indicates that its date was near to that of Eurip. Medea, 
acted first in 431; next, because the plague at Thebes seems to point to that 
of Athens in 430. Sophocles did not obtain the first prize, which was 
awarded to Philocles, who in Bergk’s opinion gained it by reviving a 
tetralogy of Aeschylus, not by a drama of his own composition: while 
others suppose the feelings of the judges to have been shocked by the ultra- 
tragic character of the plot, and by the horrible sight of the blinded and 
despairing Oedipus in the Exodos. 

§ 6. Let us turn now to the plot of this play, and the story on which it 
rests, the Oedipodean myth. 

Briefly told, it is this: 

Oedipus was the first and only child of Laius and Jocasta, who reigned 
in Thebes. Apollo’s oracle told them that the son they hoped for should 
kill his father. Tempted thus to commit a crime, they doomed the babe 
to die by exposure. But the slave entrusted with the task spared him. 
Carried to Corinth, Oedipus was adopted by the king and queen who ruled 
there, and was reared with every advantage. In early manhood, a 
drunkard’s insult led him to doubt his parentage. He went to Delphi 
to learn the truth, but, without answering his inquiry, the oracle told him 
it would be his fate to slay his father and wed his mother. In horror, he 
resolved to return to Corinth no more. Hastening on the opposite road, he 
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met his father Laius, and, receiving ill-usage, killed him. He reached 
Thebes, which was then tormented by the Sphinx, and destroyed her by 
solving her riddle. In reward for this service, he received the throne of 
Thebes, and the hand of its queen, his mother Jocasta. Years passed 
away, during which he reigned a seemingly happy husband and father, and 
certainly a wise and popular ruler. At length came a reverse. Thebes 
and its lands were desolated by a terrible pestilence. The Delphian oracle, 
being consulted, made answer, that the plague would never cease until the 
murderers of Laius were detected and punished. Ocedipus devotes himself 
to this task, and begins by pronouncing publicly a solemn curse on the 
perpetrator and on all who entertain and conceal him, specially including 
himself among the persons thus denoted. Events, crowded within the 
space of a single day, remove the veil. Oedipus and Jocasta learn the truth 
of his bloody deed and of his parentage. She commits suicide; he destroys 
his eyesight, and surrenders himself in abject despair to the penal conse- 
quences required by the Delphian god. 

Be it here observed, that the events, which lay the foundation of this 
drama, as narrated by its various characters, extend over hardly fewer than 
40 years. But the action itself lies within the hours of a single day. It is 
one awful peripeteia, the most tragic, as Aristotle says, of all tragedies: 
the precipitation of Oedipus from the height of royal dignity and happiness 
to the lowest depth of degradation and misery, Lear and Othello may 
command equal sympathy; but to the sudden completeness of the fall of 
Oedipus there is no parallel. 

§ 7. Yes: we repeat it: though the discovery alone of these facts, the 
culmination of the story, is enacted in this drama of a single day, the whole 
is told fragmentally by the various actors: and almost every actor has some 
part to tell. Jocasta (707 &c.) relates the oracle given to Laius and the ex- 
posure of the infant by him (she says, hiding her own share in the deed): 
see 1173. The Corinthian messenger (1014—1044) states how he received 
Oed. from the Laian shepherd, took him to Corinth and gave him to 
Polybus. He is confirmed by the confession of the shepherd, who owns to 
have received the babe from Jocasta for exposure, and to have been in- 
formed why it was so dealt with (1167—1181). Oedipus himself tells the 
tale of his own life at Corinth, his inquiry at Delphi, and his killing of 
Laius (774—833). Creon describes how Laius came to be travelling 
abroad; how his murder, ascribed to robbers, was reported at Thebes; how 
an inquiry respecting it was commenced and carried on for a short time, 
but broken off and cast into oblivion by the appearance of the terrible 
Sphinx, and the misery which she inflicted on Thebes for some time 
(to3—-131, 558—569). The Priest of Zeus testifies that Oedipus destroyed 
the Sphinx, releasing Thebes from her cruel tribute, and that all the people 
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believed him to have achieved this victory by divine assistance (31—53). 
With this view the Chorus conspires (504-511). Teiresias adds nothing 
to these facts, but explains them all by taxing Oed. with the guilt of murder 
and incest, and by hinting that he is in truth a born Theban. But Oed., 
untaxed as yet by his own conscience, scouts his words as those of an 
impostor and traitor, whom he now suspects to be an instrument of Creon. 
When the whole has been disclosed in the 4th epeisodion, the Exangelos in 
the sth, according to the dramatic rule, describes the dreadful deeds 
wrought within the palace by the wretched pair. On the Exodos I need 
not dwell here: it is in part a long lamentation, in part a forecast of the 
future destinies of the Oedipodean race. It paves the way for the last great 
work of Soph., the posthumously acted Oedipus Coloneus. 

8 8. The Oedipodean myth, and this drama, as founded upon it and con- 
taining it, have always been subject to severe criticism on two distinct grounds. 

One ground is, that it implies manifest improbabilities, some of which 
are too startling to be tolerated. or instance: 

Oed. is displayed to us as a young man of singular ability (see above), 
singularly well educated (κάλλιστα τραφείς 1380). Yet the myth implies 
that such a young man, having been led to doubt the genuineness of his 
Corinthian parentage (779-786), having consequently travelled to consult 
the Delphic oracle concerning it, having there been told that he was des- 
tined to kill his father and marry his mother, did, in spite of this warning, 
not refrain from killing, soon after, four men, one of whom was a dignified 
person of middle age, riding in a chaise, and driven by a herald: and did, suon 
after this, not refrain from marrying a woman old enough to be his mother. 
He is further represented as having reigned in Thebes about twenty years (?) 
in marriage union with Jocasta, yet at the end of that time unacquainted 
with all the circumstances attending the mysterious death of her first hus- 
band, his own predecessor, Laius. 

I do not think it worth while, at this point, to recite the excuses which 
have been attempted by various writers for these and other similar incon- 
sistencies. It is enough for me now to say that Soph. could not fail to 
discern them, but that they did not deter him from casting the plot of his 
Oed. T. as we have received it. 

§ 9. The other ground of objection is of graver kind: it affects the 
ethical character of the Sophoclean plot, it questions the moral justice, the 
religious propriety of the Oedipus Tyrannus. 

Those who question the moral justice, argue thus: Oedipus is placed 
before us as a benefactor of Thebes, a wise and affectionate ruler, beloved 
by his people: a kind and generous husband (580, 772), a loving father 
(1462, 1480, &c.): yet he is left at the close in the deepest wretchedness, 
plunged εἰς κλύδωνα δεινῆς συμφορᾶς (1526). Is this right? 
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Let us reply for the moment: how could Sophocles help it? he has 
only followed the tradition of the myth. 

A few writers would account for the ruin of Oedipus by ascribing it to 
the criminal conduct of his father Laius. Neither they nor I can prove 
that Sophocles had this design: but I would not venture to assert that the 
thought never crossed his mind. The Mosaic law was unknown to the 
Greeks of that time: but no civilized nation could help seeing that the sins 
of parents are in numberless cases visited on their innocent children and 
descendants. See 149, 4—5. But Laius, worse off than Louis XIV. and 
Louis XV., drew the thunder on his own head also. 

Many others have found a resource in blackening the character of 
Oedipus. His worrying of Polybus and Merope about a drunkard’s idle 
word, his slinking from Corinth to Delphi, his refusing to return, were 
acts (they say) wickedly proud, cruelly selfish, ungrateful and heartless. 
In retaliating to the direst extremity for an unimportant provocation 
on the road from Delphi, he was rash, ruthless, ruffanly. To forget so 
easily the slaughter of four men was proof of a case-hardened con- 
science. His marriage with Jocasta was unnatural and unwise, the 
craving of ambition not of love. In the opening of the drama and in his 
subsequent proclamation he shews himself vain, conceited, self-confident : 
in the scenes with Teiresias and Creon insolent, impetuous, angrily 
violent. 

To this harshly exaggerated indictment I cannot subscribe. But it does 
note some peculiar defects in the character of Oedipus which had an un- 
happy influence on the shifting current of his life. 

8 10. Polybus and Merope, having taken charge of Oedipus, whose 
high birth they might possibly suspect, did their duty by him nobly, giving 
him all the advantages of education due to the prince of Corinth, and to 
his own great talents. The faults inherent in his nature were not discerned, 
for nothing called them into play. What were these faults? Extreme. 
sensitiveness was one; another, a tendency to form hasty judgments, and to 
persist in them when once formed. These were first shewn in the resent- 
ment caused by the drunkard’s insult, and in the secret journey to Delphi. 
His conduct when there has been viewed unfairly. In justice to him it 
must be assumed, that the silence of the oracle on the question asked led 
him to conclude that Polybus and Merope were his true parents. His 
abandonment of Corinth after hearing the Pythia’s dreadful warning was a 
hasty and erroneous act: but it was not selfish ingratitude: it was adopted 
for the sake of his supposed parents as much as for his own. His conduct 
in the fray with Laius has also been pressed against him tooseverely. The 
law of those times allowed retaliation of wrong. He was unduly insulted 
by the driver, and retaliated with a not immoderate blow: he received 
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from Laius a blow which had a deadly purpose, and retaliated hastily with 
one that proved fatal. Ifa modern jury were to call this ‘manslaughter’ 
in England or ‘Todtschlag’ in Germany, the punishment would be merely 
nominal: but ‘justifiable homicide’ would be a more likely verdict. It 
would have been better in every way, beyond question, to have passed 
onward in silent contempt: but allowance should be made for the difference 
of times as well as for the impulsive temperament of Oedipus. The temp- 
tation of the Theban throne to the outcast prince of Corinth, conscious of his 
own powers and honest purposes, was too strong to be resisted; and in 
Jocasta there was nothing to revolt a youth who had no tie of love elsewhere. 
In the drama itself Teiresias seems more blameable in losing his temper 
than even Oedipus was: and the king, unconscious of his own real position, 
can see no motive for the seer’s frightful imputations but a treasonable 
purpose, in which he could only be the agent of another, and that other 
could be none but Creon. These then I find to be the faults of Oedipus: 
over-sensitiveness, hastiness of judgment, undue confidence in his own 
opinions. I do not find him lightly moved to wrath, but, when once 
moved, liable to the loss of self-control. 

§ 11. The question touching the religious propriety of the Oedipodean 
story is harder to deal with, and I cannot pretend to treat it exhaustively; 
for indeed it belongs to a subject which never has been, and never will be, 
exhausted on this planet which holds mankind. I shall first say a few 
words of my own, which may help to reconcile readers to the conduct of 
Soph. in writing the play: and then cite those of another writer, who will 
speak with greater authority. 

Is the Oed. T. a Fate-drama? Did Soph. mean to represent all things 
around us, and ourselves with them, all that we are wont to call truth and 
falsehood, right and wrong, innocence and guilt, as mere playthings of an 
irresistible Power named Moira, which sits high aloof, and moves the 
puppets on earth at its own discretion ? 

I believe nothing of the kind. What I do believe is, that Sophocles, 
having written the Antigone, and being always on the look-out for good 
mythic material, discerned in the fate of Oedipus himself opportunity for 
a drama of a single day, affording an available series of tragic situations. 
How admirably he used that opportunity, the drama itself, which we 
happily possess, abundantly proves!: see ὃ 7. 


1 Iam strengthened in this view by the following words of Schiller in his Corre- 
spondence with Githe, Vol. 1. p. 385: ‘I have been trying to-day to find a material for 
tragedy resembling that of the Oedipus Rex, and offering to a poet the same advantages, 
These are immense, even if confined to one only—that a long and complicated action, out 
of harmony with tragic form, may be made the foundation of a drama, because it is 
already past, and lies altogether outside of the drama itself.’ 
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But I believe something more, which I cannot indeed prove; but which 
may be fairly stated for others to consider more maturely. I believe that 
when he had brought out his ‘magnum opus’ the Oed. T. (say in B.C. 429) 
he was not content with the position in which Oedipus and his myth were 
thereby left. I believe that his mind, if not his pen, began immediately to 
work upon the Oedipus Coloneus, in which play he designed to bring 
Oedipus to his last peaceful rest on Athenian soil in the beloved deme of 
Sophocles himself. How strong a patriotic motive was added to the 
aesthetic and religious considerations which dictated this scheme, the Oed. 
Col. itself indicates. How strongly such a motive would operate at the 
beginning of the Peloponnesian war, when Plataea, the staunch ally of 
Athens, fell before the assault of their bitterest foes, the Thebans, is obvious 
enough. The intervention of the Philoctetes certainly, the Ajax probably, 
the Trachiniae possibly, so far from telling against my suggestion, tends 
even to strengthen it: for a dramatist at the head of his profession was 
obliged to produce piece after piece as occasion required, and might all the 
while have a favourite piece on the stocks, which time failed him to com- 
plete, though his mind, if not his pen, was ever at work upon it. After 
all, we know, he left it for his grandson to produce, though (according 
to his biographer) he read a portion of it to his wardsmen during life. 

δ 12. I conclude this Excursus with an extract from Bishop Thirlwall’s 
Essay on ‘The Irony of Sophocles’, from the Philological Museum, Vol. 11. 
Those readers who have not had an opportunity of seeing this excellent 
treatise, will have reason to thank me for thus drawing their attention to it. 

The Bishop begins his Essay by speaking of verbal irony: then treats 
of practical irony, as shown first, in the lives of individuals; next, in the 
history of states and institutions ; thirdly, in judicial proceedings and in the 
conflicts of party. After which, when he comes to speak of the drama, our 
extract (pp. 400 --- 503) commences: 

‘The dramatic poet is the creator of a little world, in which he rules 
with absolute sway, and may shape the destinies of the imaginary beings to 
whom he gives life and breath according to any plan that he may choose. 
Since however they are men whose actions he represents, and since it is 
human sympathy that he claims, he will, if he understands his art, make 
his administration conform to the laws by which he conceives the course of 
mortal life to be really governed. Nothing that rouses the feelings in the 
history of mankind is foreign to his scene, but, as he is confined by artificial 
limits, he must hasten the march of events, and compress within a narrow 
compass what is commonly found diffused over a large space, so that a 
faithful image of human existence may be concentrated in his mimic sphere. 
From this sphere however he himself stands aloof. The eye, with which 


he views his microcosm and the creatures who move in it, will not be one 
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of human friendship, nor of brotherly kindness, nor of parental love; it will 
be that with which he imagines that the invisible power who orders the 
destiny of man might regard the world and its doings. The essential 
character therefore of all dramatic poetry must depend on the poet’s reli- 
gious or philosophical sentiments, on the light in which he contemplates 
history and life, on the belief he entertains as to the unseen hand that 
regulates their events. 

“ΤΕ any of these remarks should appear questionable as a general propo- 
sition, we may at least safely assume their truth as beyond doubt, when 
they are applied to Sophocles. Not even the most superficial reader of his 
works can fail to observe, that they are all imprest with a deep religious 
character, that he takes every opportunity of directing the attention of his 
audience to an overruling Power, and appears to consider his own most 
important function to be that of interpreting its decrees. What then was 
the religion of Sophocles ? what was his conception of this Power whom he 
himself represents in conducting the affairs of his ideal world? On the 
answer we give to this question must evidently depend our apprehension of 
the poet’s main design, and our enjoyment of the art he has exerted in its 
execution. Unquestionably the religion of Sophocles was not the religion 
of Homer, and the light in which he viewed destiny and providence was 
not that in which they are exhibited by the Homeric poems. In the inter- 
val which separated the maturity of epic and dramatic poetry, the human 
mind had taken some great strides: and men of a vigorous and cultivated 
intellect could no longer acquiesce in the simple theology of the Homeric 
age. The dogma which to the hearers of the old bard seemed perhaps the 
best solution that could be found for their moral difficulties, that the father 
of gods and men was, like the humblest of his children, subject to the 
sway of an irresistible fate, against which he often might murmur in vain : 
this dogma was supprest or kept in the back ground, and on the other hand 
the paramount supremacy of Jupiter was brought prominently forward. 
The popular mythology indeed still claimed unabated reverence, even from 
the most enlightened Greeks. But the quarrels of the gods, which had 
afforded so much entertainment to their simplehearted forefathers, were 
hushed on the tragic scene: and a unity of will was tacitly supposed to exist 
among the members of the Olympian family, which would have deprived 
Homer of his best machinery. The tendency of these changes was to trans- 
fer the functions of Destiny to Jupiter, and to represent all events as issuing 
from his will, and the good and evil that falls to the lot of mortals as dis- 
pensed by his hand. It is evident that, so far as this notion prevailed, the 
character of destiny was materially altered. It could no longer be consi- 
dered as a mere brute force, a blind necessity working without consciousness 
of its means or its ends. The power indeed still remained, and was still 
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mysterious in its nature, inevitable and irresistible in its operation; but it 
was now conceived to be under the direction of a sovereign mind, acting 
according to the rules of unerring justice. ‘This being the case, though its 
proceedings might often be inscrutable to man, they would never be acci- 
dental or capricious. 

‘* How far these ideas had acquired clearness and consistency in the mind 
of Sophocles, it is impossible precisely and certainly to determine. But it 
seems indisputable that indications of them appear in his works, and it is 
interesting to observe the traces of their influence on his poetry. It has 
indeed been often supposed that some of his greatest masterpieces were 
founded on a totally different view of the subject from that just described: 
on the supposition that mankind were either subject to an iron destiny, 
which without design or forethought steadily pursued its immutable track, 
insensible of the victims which in its progress it crushed beneath its car: or 
else that they were at the mercy of reckless and wayward deities, who 
sported with their happiness, and sometimes destroyed it merely to display 
their power. We do not deny that the former at least of these suppositions 
may be adapted to the purposes of dramatic poetry, and that the contrast 
between man with his hopes, fears, wishes, and undertakings, and a dark, 
inflexible fate, affords abundant room for the exhibiticn of tragic irony: but 
we conceive that this is not the loftiest kind, and that Sophocles really 
aimed at something higher. To investigate this subject thoroughly, so as to 
point out the various shades and gradations of irony in his tragedies, would 
require much more than the space which can here be devoted to it. We 
shall content ourselves with selecting some features in his compositions 
which appear most strikingly to illustrate the foregoing remarks. One 
observation however must be premised, without which the works of Sopho- 
cles can scarcely be viewed in a proper light. That absolute power which 
we have attributed to the dramatic poet over his creatures, may be limited 
by circumstances: and in the Greek theatre it was in fact restricted by 
peculiar causes. None but gods or heroes could act any prominent part in 
the Attic tragedy; and as the principal persons were all celebrated in the 
national poetry, their deeds and sufferings were in general familiar to the 
audience. The poet indeed enjoyed full liberty of choice among the mani- 
fold forms which almost every tradition assumed: and he was allowed to 
introduce considerable variations in subordinate points. But still he was 
confined within a definite range of subjects, and even in that he could not 
expatiate with uncontrolled freedom. Now the legends from which his 
scenes were to be drawn, were the fictions, at least the tales, of a simple 
but rude age: the characters of his principal persons were such as had 
struck the vigorous but unrefined imagination of a race who were still chil- 
dren of nature: their actions were such as exhibited the qualities most 
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esteemed in the infancy of society ; and their fate corresponded to the view 
then entertained of the manner in which the affairs of the world are directed 
by natural or supernatural agency. While the poet’s materials were thus 
prescribed for him, it was scarcely possible that he should infuse his spirit 
equally into all, and so mould and organize them, as never to betray the 
coarseness of their original texture. Duly to estimate the art of Sophocles, 
and rightly to understand his designs, we must take into account the resist- 
ance of the elements which he had to transform and fashion to his purposes. 
When we consider their nature we shall not perhaps be surprised to find 
that he sometimes contents himself with slight indications of his meaning, 
and that everything does not appear exactly to harmonize with it. We 
shall rather admire the unity that pervades works framed out of such a 
chaos, and the genius which could stamp the ancient legends with a charac- 
ter so foreign to their original import. 

‘The irony in which Sophocles appears to us to have displayed the 
highest powers of his art, is not equally conspicuous in all his remaining 
plays, though we believe the perception of it to be indispensable for the 
full enjoyment of every one of them. We shall for this reason be led to 
dwell less upon some of his greatest masterpieces, than upon works which 
are commonly deemed of inferior value. But we shall begin with those in 
which the poet’s intention is most apparent, and shall thus perhaps be en- 
abled to find a clue to it where it is less clearly disclosed. We are thus led 
in the first place to consider two of those founded on the Theban legends. 

‘* Though it is not certain whether Oedipus Atngand Oedipus at Colonus 
were parts of one original design, it is at least probable that the contrast by 
which the effect of each is so much heightened entered into the poet’s plan. 
Each indeed is complete in itself, and contains everything requisite for the 
full understanding and enjoyment of it; and yet each acquires a new force 
and beauty from a comparison with the other. We shall therefore consider 
them successively. 

“ΤῊΣ opening scene of the first Oedipus exhibits the people of Cadmus 
bowed down under the weight of a terrible calamity. A devouring pesti- 
lence is ravaging its fields, and desolating its city. The art of man has 
hitherto availed nothing to check its progress: the aid of the gods has been 
implored in vain. The altars have blazed, and the temples reeked with 
incense: yet the victims of the Destroying Power continue to fall on every 
side, frequent as ever. The streets are constantly resounding with the 
paean ; but its strains are still interrupted by the voice of wailing. In this 
extremity of affliction however a gleam of hope shoots from one quarter 
through the general gloom. The royal house has been hitherto exempt 
from the overwhelming evil. The king, happy in the affection of his 
consort, and surrounded by a flourishing family, seems alone to stand erect 
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above the flood of evils with which his people are struggling, and under 
which they are ready to sink. Τὸ his fortune and wisdom the afflicted city 
now looks for deliverance. It has not been forgotten that, on a former 
occasion, when Thebes was smitten with a scourge almost equally grievous, 
the marvellous sagacity of Oedipus solved the enigma on which its fate 
depended. There is therefore good ground for hoping that his tried pru- 
dence, aided by the favour of the gods, may once more succeed in penetrat- 
ing to the mysterious cause of the present calamity, and may contrive means 
of relief. With this belief a throng of suppliants of all ages, headed by the 
ministers of the temples, has come in solemn procession to the royal palace, 
and has seated itself on the steps of the altars before its vestibule, bearing 
the sacred ensigns with which the miserable are wont to implore succour 
from the powerful. Informed of their approach, the king himself comes 
forth to hear their complaints, and receive their requests. His generous 
nature is touched by the piteous spectacle, and though himself unhurt, he 
feels for the stroke under which his people suffer. The public distress has 
long been the object of his paternal cares: already he has taken measures 
for relieving it: he has sent a messenger to the oracle which had guided his 
steps in other momentous junctures by its timely warnings, and had brought 
him to his present state of greatness and glory: the answer of the Delphic 
god is hourly expected, without which even the wisdom of Oedipus himself 
can devise no remedy. 

“ΑἹ this moment the envoy arrives with joyful tidings. Apollo has 
revealed to him the cause of the evil and the means of removing it. The 
land labours under a curse drawn upon it by the guilt of man: it is the 
stain of blood that has poisoned all the sources of life; the crime must be 
expiated, the pollution purged. Yet the oracle which declares the nature 
of the deed is silent as to the name of the criminal; he is denounced as the 
object of divine and human vengeance; but his person is not described, his 
abode is not disclosed, except by the intimation that the land is cursed by 
his presence. The sagacity of Oedipus is still required to detect the secret 
on which the safety of his people depends; and he confidently undertakes to 
bring it to light. The suppliant multitude, their worst fears quieted, better 
hopes revived, withdraw in calm reliance on the king and the god; and the 
Chorus appearing at the summons of Oedipus, cheered yet perplexed by the 
mysterious oracle, partially soothed by its promises, but still trembling with 
timid suspense, pours forth a plaintive strain, in which it describes the 
horrors of its present condition, and implores the succour of its tutelary 
deities. 

‘‘ During this pause the spectator has leisure to reflect, how different all 
is from what it seems. The wrath of heaven has been pointed against the 
afflicted city, only that it might fall with concentrated force on the head of 
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a single man; and he who is its object stands alone calm and secure: un- 
conscious of his own misery he can afford pity for the unfortunate; to him 
all look up for succour: and, as in the plenitude of wisdom and power, he 
undertakes to trace the evil, of which he is himself the sole author, to its 
secret source. 

“ΓΤ the meanwhile the king has deliberated with his kinsman Creon, 
and now appears to proclaim his will and publish his measures. To the 
criminal, if he shall voluntarily discover himself, he offers leave to retire 
from the country with impunity: to whoever shall make him known, 
whether citizen or stranger, large reward and royal favour: but should this 
gracious invitation prove ineffectual, then he threatens the guilty with the 
utmost rigour of justice; and finally, should man’s arm be too short, he 
consigns the offender by a solemn imprecation to the vengeance of the 
gods. The same curse he denounces against himself, if he knowingly har- 
bours the man of blood under his roof, and a like one against all who 
refuse to aid him in his search. The Chorus, after protesting its innocence, 
offers advice. Next to Apollo the blind seer Teiresias is reputed to possess 
the largest share of supernatural knowledge. From him the truth which 
the oracle has withheld may be best ascertained. But Oedipus has antici- 
pated this prudent counsel, and on Creon’s suggestion has already sent for 
Teiresias, and is surprised that he has not yet arrived. At length the vener- 
able man appears. His orbs of outward sight have long been quenched : 
but so much the clearer and stronger is thes light which shines inward, and 
enables him to discern the hidden things of heaven and earth. The king 
conjures him to exert his prophetic power for the deliverance of his country 
and its ruler. But instead of a ready compliance, the request is received 
with expressions of grief and despondency: it is first evaded, and at length 
peremptorily refused. The indignation of Oedipus is roused by the unfeel- 
ing denial, and at length he is provoked to declare his suspicion that 
Teiresias has been himself, so far as his blindness permitted, an accessory to 
the regicide. The charge kindles in its turn the anger of the seer, and 
extorts from him the dreadful secret which he had resolved tosuppress. He 
bids his accuser obey his own recent proclamation, and thenceforward, as 
the perpetrator of the deed which had polluted the land, to seal his un- 
hallowed lips. Enraged at the audacious recrimination, Oedipus taunts 
Teiresias with his blindness: a darkness, not of the eyes only, but of the 
mind; he is a child of night, whose puny malice can do no hurt to one 
whose eyes are open to the light of day. Yet who can have prompted the 
old man to the impudent calumny? Who but the counsellor at whose 
suggestion he had been consulted? the man who, when Oedipus and his 
children are removed, stands nearest to the throne? It is a conspiracy—a 
plot laid by Creon, and hatched by Teiresias. The suspicion once admitted 
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becomes a settled conviction, and the king deplores the condition of royalty, 
which he finds thus exposed to the assaults of envy and ambition. But his 
resentment, vehement as it is, at Creon’s ingratitude, is almost forgotten in 
his abhorrence and contempt of the hoary impostor who has sold himself to 
the traitor. Even his boasted art is a juggle and a lie. Else, why was it 
not exerted when the Sphinx propounded her fatal riddle? The seer then 
was not Teiresias but Gédipus. The lips then closed by the consciousness of 
ignorance have now been opened by the love of gold. His age alone 
screens him from immediate punishment: the partner of his guilt will not 
escape so easily. Teiresias answers by repeating his declaration in still 
plainer terms; but as at the king’s indignant command he is about to retire, 
he drops an allusion to his birth, which reminds CEdipus of a secret which 
he has not yet unriddled. Instead however of satisfying his curiosity, the 
prophet once again, in language still more distinct than before, describes his 
present condition and predicts his fate. 

‘‘ This scene completes the exposition that was begun in the preceding 
one. The contrast between the real blindness and wretchedness of CEdipus 
and his fancied wisdom and greatness can be carried no further than when 
he contemptuously rejects the truth which he is seeking and has found, and 
makes it a ground of quarrel with a faithful friend. The Chorus, in its 
next song, only interprets the irony of the action, when it asks, who is the 
guilty wretch against whom the oracle has let loose the ministers of ven- 
geance? Where can be his lurking-place? It must surely be in some 
savage forest, in some dark cave, or rocky glen, among the haunts of wild 
beasts, that the miserable fugitive hides himself from his pursuers. Who 
can believe that he is dwelling in the heart of the city, in the royal palace! 
that he is seated on the throne! 

“ΤΕ does not belong to our present purpose to dwell on the following 
scenes, in which the fearful mystery is gradually unfolded. The art with 
which the poet has contrived to sustain the interest of the spectator, by 
retarding the discovery, has been always deservedly admired. It has 
indeed been too often considered as the great excellence of this sublime 
poem, the real beauty of which, as we hope to shew, is of a very different 
kind, and infinitely more profound and heart-stirring than mere ingenuity 
can produce. But the attentive reader who shall examine this part of the 
play from the point of view that has been here taken, will not fail to 
observe, among numberless finer touches of irony with which the dialogue 
is inlaid, that the poet has so constructed his plot, as always to evolve the 
successive steps of the disclosure out of incidents which either exhibit the 
delusive security of C£dipus in the strongest light, or tend to cherish his 
confidence, and allay his fears. Thus the scene with Jocasta in which his 
apprehensions are first awakened, arises out of the suspicion he has conceived 
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of Creon, which, unjust and arbitrary as it is, is the only refuge he has 
been able to find from the necessity of believing Teiresias. The tidings from 
Corinth, by which he and Jocasta are so elated as to question the prescience 
of the gods, leads to the discovery which fixes her doom. Still more 
remarkable is the mode in which this is connected with the following and 
final stage of the solution. CE&dipus has reason to dread that the arrival of 
the herdsman may confirm his worst fears as to the death of Laius. Yet he 
forgets this as a slight care in his impatience to ascertain his parentage : 
hence the Chorus bursts out into a strain of joy at the prospect of the 
festive rites with which Cithzeron—a spot to be henceforth so dear to the 
royal family—will be honoured, when the happy discovery shall be made: 
and Cidipus presses the herdsman on this subject with sanguine eagerness, 
which will bear no evasion or delay, and never ceases to hope for the best, 
until he has extorted the truth which shews him the whole extent of his 
calamity. 

“No sooner has the film dropped from his eyes than he condemns himself 
to perpetual darkness, to the state which, but a short time before, had been 
the subject of his taunts on Teiresias. The feeling by which he is urged thus 
to verify the seer’s prediction, is not the horror of the light and of all the 
objects it can present to him, but indignation at his own previous blindness. 
The eyes which have served him so ill, which have seen without discerning 
what it was most important for him to know, shall be for ever extinguished. 
And in this condition, most wretched, most helpless, he enters once more, to 
exhibit a perfect contrast to his appearance in the opening scene, and thus 
to reverse that irony, of which we have hitherto seen but one side. While 
he saw the light of day, he had been ignorant, infatuated, incapable of dis- 
tinguishing truth from falsehood, friend from foe. Now he clearly perceives 
all that concerns him; he is conscious of the difference between his own 
shrewdness and the divine intelligence: he is cured of his rash presumption, 
of his hasty suspicions, of his doubts and cares: he has now a sure test of 
Creon’s sincerity, and he finds that it will stand the trial. Creon’s modera- 
tion, discretion, and equanimity, are beautifully contrasted in this scene, as 
in that of the altercation, with the vehement passion of CEdipus. The 
mutual relation of the two characters so exactly resembles that between 
‘Tasso and Antonio in Goethe’s 7Zasso, that the German play may serve 
as a commentary on this part of the Greek one. And here it may be 
proper to remark that Sophocles has rendered sufficiently clear for an atten- 
tive reader, what has nevertheless been,too commonly overlooked, and has 
greatly disturbed many in the enjoyment of this play: that Gédipus, though 
unfortunate enough to excite our sympathy, is not so perfectly innocent as 
to appear the victim of a cruel and malignant power. The particular acts 
indeed which constitute his calamity were involuntarily committed: and 
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hence in the sequel! he can vindicate himself from the attack of Creon, and 
represent himself to the villagers of Colonus as a man more sinned against 
than sinning. But still it is no less evident that all the events of his life 
have arisen out of his headstrong, impetuous character, and could not have 
happened if he had not neglected the warning of the god. His blindness, 
both the inward and the outward, has been self-inflicted! Now, as soon as 
the first paroxysm of grief has subsided, he appears chastened, sobered, 
humbled: the first and most painful step to true knowledge and inward 
peace, has been taken; and he already feels an assurance, that he is 
henceforward an especial object of divine protection, which will shield him 
from all ordinary ills and dangers. 

‘‘ Here, where the main theme of the poet’s irony is the contrast between 
the appearance of good and the reality of evil, these intimations of the 
opposite contrast are sufficient. But in Qdipos at Colonus this new aspect 
of the subject becomes the ground-work of the play. It is not indeed so 
strikingly exhibited as the former, because the fate of Cdipus is not the 
sole, nor even the principal object of attention, but is subordinate to an- 
other half political, half religious interest, arising out of the legends which 
connect it with the ancient glories and future prospects of Attica, and with 
the sanctuary of Colonus. Still the same conception which is partially un- 
folded in the first play is here steadily pursued, and, so far as the Theban 
hero is concerned, is the ruling idea. In the first scene the appearance of 
(Edipus presents a complete reverse of that which we witnessed at the 
opening of the preceding play. We now see him stript of all that then 
seemed to render his lot so enviable, and suffering the worst miseries to 
which human nature is liable. He is blind, old, destitute: an outcast from 
his home, an exile from his country, a wanderer in a foreign land: reduced 
to depend on the guidance and support of his daughter, who herself needs 
protection, and to subsist on the scanty pittance afforded him by the com- 
passion of strangers, who, whenever they recognize him, view him with 
horror. But a change has likewise taken place within him, which compen- 
sates even for this load of affliction. In the school of adversity he has learnt 
patience, resignation, and content. The storm of passion has subsided, and 
has left him calm and firm. The cloud has rolled away from his mental 
vision, and nothing disturbs the clearness and serenity of his views. He not 
only contemplates the past in the light of truth, but feels himself instinct 
with prophetic powers. He is conscious of a charmed life, safe from the 
malice of man and the accidents of nature, and reserved by the gods for the 
accomplishment of high purposes. The first incident that occurs to him 
marks in the most signal manner the elevation to which he has been raised 
by his apparent fall, and the privilege he has gained by the calamity which 
separates him from the rest of mankind. He has been driven out of Thebes 
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as a wretch polluted, and polluting the land. Yet he finds a resting place 
in the sanctuary of the awful goddesses, the avengers of crime, whose un- 
utterable name fills every heart with horror, whose ground is too holy for 
any human foot to tread. For him there is no terror in the thought of 
them: he shrinks not from their presence, but greets them as friends and 
ministers of blessing. He is, as he describes himself, not only a pious but a 
sacred person. But the arrival of Ismene exhibits him in a still more 
august character. Feeble and helpless as he appears, he is destined to be 
one of Attica’s tutelary heroes: and two powerful states are to dispute with 
one another the possession of his person and the right of paying honours to 
his tomb. The poet on this occasion expresses the whole force of the con- 
trast, which is the subject of the play, in a few emphatic lines. 


CED. How speaks the oracle, my child ? 

IsM. Zhou shalt be sought by them that banished thee, 
Living and dead, to aid the common weal, 

CEp. Why, who may prosper with such aid as mine 9 

IsM. On thee, ’tis said, the might of Thebes depends. 

CED. Now, when all’s lost, Iam aman indeed. 

IsmM. Zhe gods now raise the head they once laid low. 


“Tn the following scenes the most prominent object is undoubtedly the 
glory of Attica and of Theseus. The contest indeed between the two rivals 
for the possession or the friendship of the outcast, the violence of Creon and 
the earnest supplication of Polynices, serves to heighten our impression of 
the dignity with which CEdipus is now invested by the favour of the gods. 
But still, if the poet had not had a different purpose in view, he would pro- 
bably have contented himself with a less elaborate picture of the struggle. 
As it is, Creon’s arrogance and meanness place the magnanimity of the 
Attic hero in the strongest relief. It is not quite so evident what was the 
motive for introducing the interview with Polynices, which seems at first 
sight to have very little connexion either with the fate and character of 
(Edipus, or with the renown of Theseus. In this scene C£dipus appears to 
modern eyes in a somewhat unamiable aspect: and at all events it is one 
which will effectually prevent us from confounding his piety and resignation 
with a spirit of Christian meekness and charity. But to the ears of the 
ancients there was probably nothing grating in this vindictive sternness, 
while it contributes a very important service to the poet’s main design. 
That the resolution of G#dipus should not be shaken by the solicitations of 
Creon, backed by threats and force, was to be expected ; we now see that 
his anger is not to be softened by the appeal which Polynices makes to his 
pity and his parental affection. He is for ever alienated from his unnatural 
sons and from Thebes, and unalterably devoted to the generous strangers 
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who have sheltered him. Their land shall retain him a willing sojourner, 
and in his tomb they shall possess a pledge of victory and of deliverance in 
danger. Nothing now remains but that he should descend into his last 
resting place, honoured by the express summons of the gods, and yielding 
a joyful obedience to their pleasure. His orphan daughters indeed drop 
some natural tears over the loss they have sustained: but even their grief is 
soon soothed by the thought of an end so peaceful and happy in itself, and 
so full of blessing to the hospitable land where the hero reposes. 

‘We have already remarked that the irony we have been illustrating is not 
equally conspicuous in all the plays of Sophocles. In the two Cédipuses we 
conceive it is the main feature in the treatment of the subject, clearly indi- 
cated by their structure, and unequivocally exprest in numberless passages.” 


In a note upon the lines O. T. 1271—1274 Bishop Thirlwall says: 
‘Hermann’s correction and interpretation of this passage seem indis- 
pensably necessary, and restore one of the most beautiful touches in the 
play.’ The lines as they stand in mss. are 

αὐδῶν τοιαῦθ᾽" ὁθούνεκ᾽ οὐκ ὄψοιντό νιν, 
οὔθ᾽ of ἔπασχεν οὐθ᾽ ὁποῖ᾽ ἔδρα κακά, 
GAN ἐν σκότῳ τὸ λοιπὸν οὖς μὲν οὐκ ἔδει 
ὀψοίαθ᾽, οὖς δ᾽ ἔχρῃ ξεν οὐ γνωσοίατο. 


Hermann reads ὄψαιντο for ὄψοιντο, giving to ὀθούνεκα the sense because, 
which it has in 1016 and elsewhere in Soph., the sense ¢hat¢ being not less 
frequent. The rendering then becomes: Jdecause they had not seen what 
deeds &c., yet in darkness for the future they should see &c. (i.e. should not 
see at all, being extirpated), I should have been glad to ask the bishop, 
while he lived, whether he could really believe that Soph. ever wrote 
όὄψαιντο for ἴδοιεν or ἴδοιντο, while I fully grant that the sense does seem to 
demand a past (not future) opt. in the first line. But in making ὁθούνεκα 
mean Jecause there is this difficulty, that we have then in the fourth line 
the suggestion of another d@ovvexa, that, introducing two fut. optatives ; 
which seems awkward and without parallel. These considerations now 
lead me to surmise that ὄψοιντο is a corrupt gloss, and that the true reading 
is αἴσθοιντο, unless Soph. has adopted the Homeric form éecowro, Here, 
as in 159, 463, 517, 541, a meddling scribe may have spoilt the place by 
the stupid inclination to assimilate, taking ὄψοιντο from ὀψοίατο following, 
as in 541 πλήθους from πλήθει following. If so, render: speaking to this 
effect: that they had not perceived either the evils he suffered (i.e. his exposure 
on Cithaeron), or those which he did (i.e. the murder and the marriage), 
but &c. &c. So ofovvexa, that, introduces the three optatives, and the 
second line gets a good meaning, which I think it does not obtain while 
ὄψοιντο stands. Secause is hereby implied, and need not be expressed. 
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REVIEW OF LECTION. 


(Readings marked t are suggestions of the Editor.) 


The reading adopted stands first: the vulgate follows inclosed: reference is 
made to Lection, Commentary or Excursus. 


I. στέρξαντες ws (στέρξαντες ; ws) Exe. Il. 
72. ῥυσοίμην (ῥυσαίμην codd.) Exc. Iv. 
105. γ᾽ ἐγώ (γε mw codd.) Lect. Comm. 
153. φοβερὰν φρένα, (, φοβερὰν φρένα some edd.) Exc. v. 
155-6. ἀζόμενος"...... χρέος, (afduevos...... χρέος.) Exc. V. 
185. ἱκετῆρες (ἱκτῆρες codd.) Lect. 
+194. ἐξόρισον (ἄπουρον or ἔπουρον) Lect. Comm. 
+198. στέλλειν (τέλει codd.) Lect. Comm. 
tigg. εὔχεται (ἔρχεται codd.) Lect. Comm. 
200. τάν (lacuna) Lect. 
214. σύμμαχον (lacuna) Lect. 
221. αὐτός, (αὐτό, cod. L. and some edd.) Lect. Comm. 
229. ἀβλαβής" (ἀσφαλής cod. L. and some edd.) Lect. 
240. χέρνιβας (xépviBos one cod. and some edd.) Lect. Comm. 
258. κυρῶ τ᾽ (κυρῶ γ᾽ some edd.) Lect. 
270. γῆς (γὴν most codd.) Lect. 
293. τὸν δ᾽ ἰδόντ᾽ (τὸν δὲ Spwyr’ some edd.) Lect. 
294. δείματός γ᾽ (δείματός τ᾽ most codd. δειμάτων some edd.) Lect. 
305. εἰ καὶ (εἴ τι some edd.) Lect. 
315. πόνων (πόνος some codd. and edd.) Lect. 
317. Avy (λύει some codd. and edd.) Lect. Comm. 
322. προσφιλῆ (προσφιλὲς some codd. and edd.) Lect. 
355. ποῦ (που many edd.) Lect. Comm. 
360. λέγειν (λέγων some edd.) Lect. Comm. 
361. γνωτόν (γνωστόν codd. and most edd.) Lect. 
405. Οἰδίπου (Οἰδίπους some edd.) Lect. 
434. σχολῇ σ᾽ (σχολῇ y’ Suid. and some edd.) Lect. Comm. 


159 I have suggested, but not edited Διὸς ἔκγονε, Παλλὰς (for vulg. θύγατερ Διὸς, 
ἄμβροτ᾽), also φιλίας for χρυσέας in the previous line, τοῦ. I must now say, that the 
reading of Herm. ἀντιάζω for ἀντιάζων (191) seems to me probable, not, as he meant it, 
in construction, but interposed between commas, / ex/xeat, ‘This would make a comma 
desirable after ἀλκαν. 
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435. σοὶ μὲν (μὲν σοὶ codd. and most edd.) Comm. 
+345. παρῶν τέ w (παρὼν σύ γ᾽ many edd.) Lect. 
458. αὐτὸς (αὑτὸς many edd.) Lect. Comm. 
461. λάβῃς (λάβῃς μ᾽ some codd. and edd.) Lect. Comm. 
+464. εἶδε (εἶπε most codd. and all edd.) Lect. Comm. 
— —~ (πέτρα codd. and all edd.) Lect. Comm. 
478. ἰσότανρος (ws ταῦρος many codd.) Lect. Comm. 
483. pe viv (μὲν οὖν codd. and most edd.) Lect. Comm. 
401. βασανίζων Ἰπιθανῶς (βασάνῳ codd.) Lect. Comm. 
+510. τῷ ῥ᾽ (τῷ codd. and edd.) Lect. Comm. 
+517. ἔργοισί τι (ἔργοισιν εἰς codd.) Lect. Comm. 
+519. φοροῦντι (φέροντι codd. and edd.) Lect. 
525. τοὔπος δ᾽ (τοῦ πρὸς δ᾽ cod. L. and most edd.) Comm. 
537. ἔν μοι (ἐν ἐμοὶ codd. and some edd.) Lect. 
538. γνωριοῖμι (γνωρίσοιμι codd, and most edd.) Lect. 
539. ἢ οὐκ (κοὐκ codd. and most edd.) Lect. Comm. 
541. πλούτου (πλήθους codd. and most edd.) Lect. Comm. 
570. τοσόνδε γ᾽ (τὸ σὸν δέ γ᾽ cod. L. and some edd.) Lect. 
598. αὐτοῖσι πᾶν (αὐτοῖς ἅπαν cod. L.) Lect. Comm. 
624. προδείξῃς γ᾽ (προδείξῃς codd. and most edd.) Exc. VII. 
+t—  rddpovety (τὸ φθονεῖν codd. and edd.) Exc. vil. 
637. Κρέον (Κρέων codd. and many edd.) Lect. 
644, 658. νῦν (νυν many edd.) Lect. Comm, 
657. λόγῳ σ᾽ ἄτιμον (λόγον driwov) Lect. Comm. 
+667. τὰ δ᾽ εἰ (καὶ τάδ᾽ ef cod. L.) Lect. 
691. εἴ σ᾽ ἐνοσφιζόμαν (εἴ ce νοσφίξομαι codd.) Lect. Comm. 
692. πόνοισι (πόνοις codd.) Lect. 
695. σαλεύουσαν (ἀλύουσαν codd.) Lect. 
+696. εἶ τό γ᾽ ἐν σοί (codd. corrupt) Lect. Comm. 
722. θανεῖν (παθεῖν most codd.) Lect. Comm. 
728. ὕπο στραφεὶς (ὑποστραφεὶς most codd. and edd.) Lect. Comm. 
+741. Baw’ (ἥβης codd.) Lect. Comm, 
749. ἂν δ᾽ ἔρῃ (ἃ δ᾽ ἂν py codd.) Lect. 
763. of ἀνὴρ (6 γ᾽ ἀνὴρ cod. L.) Lect. 
779. μέθῃ (μέθης many codd. and edd.) Lect. 
790. προὐφάνη (προὔφηνεν many edd.) Exc. VIII. 
815. ἐστιν (viv ἐστ᾽ cod. L.) Lect. Comm. 
817. εἰ (@ codd.) Lect. Comm. 


691. Observe that πεφάνθαι μ᾽ av depends on εἶπον, not on ἴσθι, which is paren- 
thetic. A comma should stand after δέ, Verbs of £aowing do not take infin. Perhaps 
Soph. wrote ἴσθ᾽ ὅτι. 
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817. τινι (τινα codd.) Lect. Comm. 
818. ἐμέ (τινα codd.) Lect. Comm. 
825. μηδ᾽ (μήστ᾽ cod. L. μή μ᾽ codd. pl.) Lect. 
843. κατακτείνειαν (κατακτείναιεν cod. L.) Lect. Comm. 
852. τόν ye (σόν ye some edd.) Comm. 
870. μὰν (μή some codd.). 
+877. τἀκρότατον (axpordrav) Lect. Comm. 
+878. ὀρέων (lacuna) Lect. Comm. 
+— ἈἈὄἄπορον (ἄποτμον cod. L.) Lect. Comm. 
F889. μήτε (μὴ τὸ codd.) Lect. Comm, 
t8go. pyr’ οὖν (καὶ τῶν codd.) Lect. Comm. 
+— ἐεἴρξεται (ἔρξεται codd.) Lect. Comm. 
+8g1. καὶ (ἢ codd.) Lect. Comm. 
+894. The words ἔτι ποτ᾽ are cast out: see 1084-5. 
t— τοιοῖσδ᾽ (τοῖσδ᾽ codd.) Lect. Comm. 
— βέλη θεών (θυμῷ βέλη) Lect. Comm, 
805. εὔξεται (ἔρξεται codd.) Lect. Comm. 
+905. ἄφθαρτον (ἀθάνατον codd.) Lect. 
906. παλαιὰ (lacuna) Lect. Comm. 
917. εἰ. «λέγοι (ἣν.. λέγῃ some codd.) Lect. Comm, 
935. παρὰ (πρὸς many codd.) Lect. 
9360. τάχ᾽ ἂν (τάχα cod. L.) Lect. Comm. 
943. ὦ γέρον (lacuna) Lect. 
944. εἰ μὴ λέγω (εἰ δὲ μὴ λέγω γ᾽ ἐγὼ cod. L.) Lect. 
937- σημάντωρ (σημήνας cod. L. pr. m.) Lect. Comm. 
967. κτενεῖν (κτανεῖν most codd.) Lect. 
ΙΟ11. ταρβὼν (ταρβῶ cod. L.) Lect. 
1025. τυχών (τεκών codd.) Lect. 
1030. σοῦ δ᾽ (σοῦ γ᾽ most codd.) Lect. 
1021. ἐν καλῷ (ἐν κακοῖς most codd. and edd.) Lect. Comm. 
1055. τόνδ᾽ (τόν θ᾽ some codd.) Lect. Comm. 
1061. ἐγώ (ἔχω all codd. but one) Lect. Comm. 
1062. οὐδ᾽ ἐὰν (οὐδ᾽ ἂν ἐκ codd.) Lect. Comm. 
1090. Οἰδίπουν (Οἰδίπου codd.) Lect. Comm. 
+1096. σοὶ δ᾽ οὖν (σοὶ δὲ codd.) Lect. 
1098. κορᾶν (ἄρα codd.) Lect. Comm. 
I100. πατρὸς πελασθεῖσ' (προσπελασθεῖσ᾽ codd.) Lect. Comm. 
[[ο1. yoy εὐνάτειρά τις (ἢ σέ γέ τις θυγάτηρ codd.) Lect. Comm. 


801. I have suggested, without editing, ἀπευκτῶν here as a desirable substitute 
for ἀθίκτων, which word occurs in 898. With this word eferat is good. 


Ἑ11Ο 5. 
1106. 
1100. 
Π1ῚΙ. 
1130. 
1131. 
1137. 
1138. 


+1203. 


1209. 
1216. 


+1218. 
1210. 


1244. 
+1257. 


+1280. 
1286. 
1310. 


1315. 
1323, 
1341. 
1347. 
1350. 
T1351. 
1360. 
1365. 
1383. 
1401. 
1414. 
1440. 
1466. 
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μή σ᾽ (εἴθ᾽ codd.) Comm. 

λόχευμα (εὕρημα codd.) Comm. 

᾿Ἑλικωνίδων ( Ελικωνιάδων codd.) Lect. 

πρέσβεις (πρέσβυ some edd.) Lect. 

που (πω most codd.) Lect. 

ἀπο (ὕπο codd. and most edd.) Lect. 

éxunvous (ἐμμήνους codd.) Lect. Comm. 

χειμῶνα (χειμώνι some codd. and edd.) Lect. Comm. 
duds (ἐμός codd.) Lect. 

πόσει (πατρὶ codd.) Lect. Comm. 

Λαζήιον (Aatecov codd.) Lect. 

εἶδον " ὀδύρομαι (εἰδόμαν " δύρομαι most edd.) Comm. 
ὥσπερ ἰάλεμον χέων (ws περίαλλ᾽ ἰαχέων codd.) Lect. Comm. 
ἐπιρραξασ᾽ (ἐπιρρήξασ᾽ codd.) Lect. Comm. 

kixn (κίχοι codd.) Lect. Comm. 

πάρα (κακά codd.) Lect. Comm. 

tive (rive codd.) Lect. Comm. 

dade? (διαπέταται codd.) Lect. 

ὃν (lacuna) Lect. 

κηδεμών (κηδεύων codd.) Lect. 

Tov μέγ᾽ ὀλέθριον (τὸν ὀλέθριον μέγαν codd.) Lect. 
μηδάμ᾽ ἂν γνῶναί ποτε (μηδ᾽ ἀναγνῶναί ποτ᾽ ἄν) Lect. 
νομάδ᾽ (νομάδος codd.) Lect. Comm. 

ἔλαβ᾽ ἀπό τε φόνου μ᾽ (ἔλαβέ w ἀπό τε φόνου codd.) Lect. Comm. 
ἄθεος (ἀθλιος codd.) Lect. 

ἔτι (Emu codd.) Lect. Comm. 

ἄναγνον. (ἄναγνον codd.) Λαΐου (Λαΐου. codd.) Comm. 
ἔτι (ὅτι codd.) Lect. Comm. 

πίθεσθε (πείθεσθε codd.) Lect. 

προστρέψομαι (προτρέψομαι codd.) Lect. Comm, 

ταῖν (αἷν most codd.) Lect. 


+1494-5. Tals ἐμαῖς γοναῖσιν (τοῖς ἐμοῖς γονεῦσιν codd.) Lect. Commun. 


1505. 
1513. 


+1526. 


+1528. 
+1520. 


περιΐδῃς (παρίδῃς codd.) Comm. 

ἐᾷ (ἀεὶ codd.) Lect. Comm. 

ws τις (ὅστις codd.) Lect. Comm. Exc. IX. 
ἄμεινον (ἐκείνην codd.) Lect. Comm. 

μὴ τιν᾽ (μηδέν᾽ codd.) Lect. Comm. 


1105. I do not regard μή with strong confidence: but if εἴθ᾽ be kept, a colon, not 
period, must be placed after φίλαι, for etre can only be carried on from ἢ above. 

On 1264-5 see Lect. and Comm. On 1271 see Comm. and p. 165, where I suggest 
αἴσθοιντο or déagowro for ὄψοιντος On 1279 see Lect. and Comm, On 1529 I suggest 
ἐπαμμένοντα for ἐπισκοποῦντα, 
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It may be convenient here to express my personal feeling respecting 
some of these readings, and respecting some interpretations. 

(1) I feel very strongly that the readings adopted in the following 
places (with the consequent interpretations) are correct: 11, 72, 1257, 
1494-5, 1520. 

(2) Ithink the readings adopted in the following places probable in so 
high a degree as to be little short of certainty: 155-6, 194, 198-9, 624, 696, 
1258. I have almost an equal feeling towards the suggestions offered at 
159, 1271, which I have not placed in my text. 

(3) Iam convinced that εἶδε (unless οἶδε) was written by Soph. in 464, 
though what he wrote instead of πέτρα is hopelessly lost, whether πρόσθεν 
or πρίν ποτ᾽ or something else. Much observation has enabled me to note 
the ‘assimilating’ tendency of the scribes, as shewn here, and in 159, 517 
(εἰς βλάβην φέρον), 541 (πλήθους), 624 (τὸ φθονεῖν), 818 (τινα), 891 (ἀθίκτων), 
δρ4 (ἔτι ποτ), 1257 (κίχοι), 1271 (ὄψοιντο), 1280 (κακα). 

(4) As to my numerous corrections In Stasimon II. where corruption 
is so manifest and so persistent, I leave them to their chance, merely 
saying that they nowise affect the general sense. “Amopov (with ἀνάγκαν 
878) I think tolerably certain. 

(5) As respects interpretations where reading is not in question, I have 
in Excursus 111. and vi. copiously defended my views on 43-5, 328-9 (ὡς 
dy), and in the Commentary those on 1078 (ws γυνή), 1085 (dAXos), 1296 
(cruyotvra), 1380, 1383, 1464 (avev). Those who may honour my trans- 
lation with their notice, will find many other passages, of which the 
presentation differs essentially from that which elsewhere appears’. Such 
(a few out of many) are 19, 34, 74, 88, 132, 154, 172, 211, 217, 219-221, 
233-4, 201, 276, 284-5, 298, 320-1, 325, 344, 350, 351; 363, 371, 391; 
398, 423, 408, 415, 417, 438, 440, 478, 513, 518, 547-8, 552, 586, 611, 673, 
681, 703, 739, 705, 768, 778, 780, 784, 786, 795, 797, 803, 877, 1097, 1130, 
1132, 1152, 1155, 1176, 1184-5, 1200, 1213, 1256, 1300-2, 13580, 1420, 
1432, 1438, 1477, 1481, 1519, 1520.2 


1 T take this opportunity to correct two oversights in my translation (Stud. Soph. 
P.11.). The words at 89, ἔστιν δὲ ποῖον τοὔπος : should have been rendered: why, what 
is the answer? At 486, οὔτ᾽ ἐνθάδ᾽ ὁρῶν οὔτ᾽ ὀπίσω, with no clear view of the present or 
the future. 1 had really no other judgment concerning them, as the Comm. in this book 
will shew. Correct also 1494-5, according to the lection and interpretation above. 

2 Since this Exc. was printed, several new readings have been adopted, for which see 
Lection 171, 173, 179, 181—5, 187, 779, 1205-6, 1214—17, 1350. 
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EXCURSUS XIII. 


NOTES ON PROSODY. 


Coalition of vowels (or Contraction) always forms a long syllable. 
Coalition within a word is called Synaeresis: as τείχεα τείχη, τιμάοντι 
τιμῶντι. Since it is taught in the declension of nouns and conjugation of 
verbs, it need not be pursued here. 

I. Crasis is the metrical coalition of two words by contraction of 
vowels. 

The examples of Crasis in tragedy are mainly: 

(1) those of καὶ with a vowel or diphthong following. 

(2) those of the vowel of the article with a vowel or diphthong 
following. 

(3) rarely those of the relatives 6, ἃ with a vowel following. 

(1) xal-a and xal-é form κα-: καὶ dv=xdv, καὶ ἀπὸτεκαἀπό, καὶ 
ayauous=Kayduovs, καὶ ἀσαφητεκἀσαφῆ; and other instances.—xal ἐν 
=Kdv, καὶ éwi=xdrl, καὶ ἐγὼ-τε κἀγώ, καὶ ἐμέ-ε: κἀμέ, καὶ ἐκ -- κἀκ, καὶ ἐμά- 
Teves = κἀμάτευες and many more.—xal ἕτεροι -- xdrepot.—xai-av- forms καί-: 
καὶ αὐτός-- καὐτός, but καὶ αὑτοῦ -- χαὐτοῦ.---καὶ-εἰτε κεἰ, καὶ εἰς -- κεἰς, but 
καὶ εἶτα = κάτα: ---- καὶ-ὃ Ξε χὠ: καὶ ὅπως--χώπως; καὶ ὴ τε χή. --- καί-οὐ 
Ξε κοὐ, καὶ οὐδεὶς τε κοὐδείς, but «καὶ οὗτος -- χοῦτος.---καὶ ol=yoi, καὶ-αἱ 
Ξε χαί. 

(2) τὰ-ἁ and ra-é€ form τα- : τὰ ἀἄλλα-ετἄλλα, τὰ ἐμὰτετἀάμά.---τὸ-ἃ 
forms τα- : τὸ ἀληθὲς τ-«τἀληθές, τὸ ἀμελούμενον = τἀμελούμενον. --- τὸ-ἐ and 
τοῦ-ἐ form του-: τὸ ἐμὸν τετοὐμόν, τοῦ ἐμοῦ Ξε τοὐμοῦ.----τὸ ὄνειδος = τοὔνειδος. 
-τῷ ἐμῷ-ε: τὠμῷ.---Βαΐ τὸ ἕτερον -- θἄτερον.----ἡ ἀλήθεια -Ξ ἁλήθεια, τῇ ἐμαυ- 
τοῦ--τἠμαυτοῦ. But τῇ ἑτέρᾳ -ε: θατέρᾳ, τῇ nucpa=Onuépa.—o ἐξελέγξων = 
οὐξελέγξων, ὁ ἐξεληλυθὼς = οὐξεληλυθώς : ὁ ἀνὴρ-ε ἁνήρ, τοῦ ἀνδρὸς -- τἀνδρός, 
τῷ avdpi=ravipl, ὦ ἀναξ-ε: ὦναξ, οἱ ἐπιχώριοι = οὐπιχώριοι. 

(3) ἃ ἂν --ὰν, ἃ ἐγὼ-- ἀγώ, ὃ ἐξερῶ-- οὐξερῶ, ὃ ἐφοβεῖτο = οὐφοβεῖτο. 

These examples cover the usage of Soph. in Oed. T. 

11. Synizesis is when within a word two or more vowels, not forming 
a diphthong, metrically count as one syllable: as 177 (θεοῦ), 697 (θεών), 640 
(δυοῖν), 190 ("Apea), 1330 (πάθεα), 1451 (ἔα), 1531 (ἐᾷ) So Ant. 156 
(Κρέων). 

III. Synecphonesis is when syllables of two words metrically coalesce 
withotit change of form: as 332 (ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽, 1002 (ἔγὼ οὐχί), μὴ οὐ six 
times, 13, 221, 283, 1065, Togr, 1232; ἢ οὐκ, ἢ οὐχὶ 530, 555,993. Codd. 

K. OE. 16 
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and most critics treat τὸ μὴ ἀποκλῇσαι, 1388, as an instance of synecphonesis 
(see Ellendt): Ca. as of Crasis, J. as of Aphaeresis. 

IV. Aphaeresis is where a vowel beginning a word is absorbed by a 
long vowel or diphthong before it. Seven instances occur of μὴ thus ab- 
sorbing ἐ, 262, 296, 402, 432, 985, 1075, 1457, five of 4, 112, 360, 500, 
820, 1479. Other instances are 232 (τελῶ ᾽γω); 785 (κἀγὼ ᾿πακούσα5); 844 
(ἐγὼ ᾽κτανον)ὴ; 708 (ἐμοῦ ᾿πάκουσον). See 820. 

V. Sophocles takes the license οὗ eliding a short vowel at the close 
of a verse before a vowel beginning the next: see 29, 332, 785, 791, 1184, 
1224. In each case the elided word is one of the particles δέ, τε, except 
in 332, where it is ταῦτα. A verse (1085) begins with the enclitic ποτε, 
ἔτι ending the previous line. 

VI. Ἡμίν, ὑμίν, are written for ἡμῖν, ὑμῖν, when the shortening of 
the second syllable is required: 39, 42, 86, 103, 242, 765, 921 ;—991, 
1402, 1484. 


VII. METRICAL CONSPECTUS OF THE LYRIC PARTS. 


1. The abbreviations used are: 


tr. trochee or trochaic -- 

iamb. iambic -- 

Sp. spondee or spondaic -- 

dact. dactyl or dactylic -~~ 

anap. anapaestic Στ - 

choriamb. choriambic “wee 

ion.amin. ionic a minore ~~--} 

dim. dimeter. 

trim. trimeter. 

tetram. tetrameter. 

hexam. hexameter. 

cat. catalectic, one foot short. 

trihem. trihemimer 14 feet -~- 

penth. penthemimer 24 feet -- -΄- 

heph. hephthemimer 3} feet -υ --τ τ ῦ- 

dip. dipodia 2 feet --“-- 

trip. tripodia 3 feet --τοςν- 

tetrap. tetrapodia 4 feet very 

pentap. pentapodia 5 feet wove -~ 
1 Tonic a majore is -—~w~. Antispast ~-—~. Paeon is long syll. with 3 short. 


Epitrite short syll. with 3 long. These are called 1, 2, 3, 4, according to the place of the 
odd syllable. First Paeon (for Choriamb.) appears at 866, ὑψίποδες, Cretic is ~~, tr. 
trihem. 
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dochm. dochmiac. 

dochm. dup. double dochmiac. 
a short anacrusis. 

a long anacrusis. 

w resolved anacrusis. 
ὦ base. 

€ cum, wth. 

“~ long syll. resolved. 


Anacrusis is a syllable, short or long, prefixed to a rhythm of which it 
is not a part. A base is a foot so prefixed. A spondee at the end of a 
line is treated as equivalent to a trochee in rhythms to which the latter 
foot properly belongs. 


PARODOS, 151—215. 
στροφὴ α΄, I5I—158. ἄντιστρ. α΄, 159—160., 


wa 
T. mY πω πόνων ONY OU - Ξ 
2 τπ΄Ιπυ --υ - 
LAY wd 
300° wt VV meV mY mea --Ξ 
| ἣν 
4. “που πω - - 
δι. πνσυ που πω που 
6 SS 
. ων mY ““ΞΞ -- τς το τὺ 
XY 
7: HSU mY mY πω Oma -- -Ξ 


1 (3, 7). dact. hexam. cat. 
2. a&* tr. heph. 

4. a dact. trim, 

5. dact. tetram. 

6. dact. hexam. 


στροφὴ β΄, 167—178. ἀντιστρ. β΄, 179—188, 


— ~~, 
I. —| Dv BIW mu 

| O 
2. “πίω πὰ πυϊπυυ muy “ὦ TY 
3- πω meV “πω 

-- wr 

4. Glove - ων ““ψ “-- -Ξ 
5. πΙπυήπυυ -vy “ὦ mY 
6 ΒΝ --- _ vy 
. . ' we We Vu 
7- -- πτπ πον -: ὧὺ 
8 I 
. -““πωυ τὺ - -- 


A 
t 


16—2 
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ι. attr. heph. 

2. attr. trip. t dact. tetram. cat. 

3 (7) dact. tetram. 

4. a@+dact. tetram. cat. 

5s. attr. base t dact. tetram. cat. 

6. attr. trihem. t dact. tetram. cat. 
8. ἃ ttr. trip. 


a 


στροφὴ γ΄, 189—202. avriorp. γ᾽, 203—213. 


' ~- | 
I. viru α ωπ που πὸ -πορ]οΉο -- 
2 VY vy 
2, “πὸ Fy ωππω me 
3° Vr  μτμτστ VervVvrVrmr AC 
4. -τἰῶυ - -οὦυ-- 
~ ΄-Ἢ vw 
5. Wye mau = 
6. -“ἰπου ποὺ —_< 
7. “ὦ πῷὸὺ = 
8. —j-Y -“«τ-πτὖῳ = 
0. -“. πο mn 
το. υἱποπος- 
11. πωπω τὺ - 
[{2, —l-u ὥω πὸ πὸ --- 


1. a@ 7 2 tr. trihem. t tr. heph. 

2. attr. pentap. 

3. iamb. trim. (pure). 

4. & 2 tr. trihem. 

5 (7) tr. trip. 

6. a+ dact. trim. cat. 

8, attr. heph. 

g (11) tr. heph. 
10. & tsp. base t tr. trihem. 
12. & t tr. pentap. 


This Ode has the nature of a Paean, beginning in its first strophe and 
antistrophe with dactylo-trochaic strains in Dorian mood, probably sung 
during the march of the Chorus through the κονίστρα to their orchestral 
platform. When arranged there, they sing, semi-chorally, the remainder of 
the Ode. The metres undergo some change while the miseries of the plague 
are described in the second strophe and antistrophe: anacruses and trochees 
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become frequent, and resolved syllables appear, the tokens of grief and 
despondency. The third strophe and antistrophe are of a similar character, 
though with the expression of pain and abhorrence of their pestilent foe 
is mingled the voice of earnest prayer for succour from their tutelary deities. 


STASIMON I. 463—511. 


στροφὴ a’, 463-472. ἀντιστρ. α΄, 473—482. 


I. υἱπυπίπωυν -.ιωυ που ποποὸυ 
2. eo eel me πού πυπυσπυ 
3. πίπυυ “-͵-ὺ -- 

μι cleve οὖς 

5. σπου -- 

6. υυπ UU eR OUR Ke 

7 vurveun voor S- 

8. —|-ve --Ξ 

θ. mY Cu -- 


Ι. a@ t tr. trihem. t dact. c. tr. tetran. 
2. sp. base (bis) + dact. c. tr. tetrap. 
3 (4) @ f dact. ὦ. tr. trihem. 

5. ἃ ἢ dact. dim. cat. 

6 (7) anap. dim. 

8. at dact. dim. cat. 

9. tr. trip. 


στροφὴ β΄, 483—497. ἀντιστρ. 408---511- 


͵“ω“͵ω-σ σ΄ VU 


ον οι ΒΟ Ν OM 


ππίνυυ ---- Wwe mm YY πο ee ne 
υνυπ͵υυππυυ-- ww 
υυπ͵υυππυυ-- wwe mm eo 
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(2) choriamb. tetram. 

ion. a min. tetram. cat. 

ion. ἃ min. dim. cat. 

sp. base Τ ion. a min. pentam. 

anap. base t ion. a min. trim. cat. 
7. anap. base tion. a min. tetram. cat. 
8. anap. base tion. a min. dim. cat. 


λιν δ Ὁ κα 


This noble Stasimon in its first strophe and antistrophe depicts the 
flight of the murderer from the relentless pursuit of Apollo and the Fates 
(or Furies). The anapaestic lines and the trochees which follow are 
eminently picturesque. In its next syzygy are expressed in choriambic and 
ionic rhythm the anxious thoughts of the Chorus concerning the terrible 
accusations of Oedipus by the seer Teiresias. They refuse to believe these 


charges. 
COMMATION, 649—697. 
στροφὴ α΄, 649—659. avriorp. a’, 679—687. 
I, wiry -πύπππυππυ- 
2. vrvun- =- ve 
. σἱπυπ πος 
4. πύυπ τύ πύπυ π- 
-. ππυπππυπύυσ-που- 
0όβ. υυυπυπππιυυ --Ὀὀ- 
7 Yuu Hue ve τὸ -- 
ὃ Gre un ποῦὺὺυ- ππυ- 
Qo ππ Vr Vr Vr tt 


1. at 4 tr. trihem. 
2. iamb. dim. 

3. & +2 tr. trihem. 

4. tr. trihem. Τ tr. heph. 
5 (8, 9). jamb. trim. 

6 (7). dochm. dupl. 


i 
στροφὴ β', 662—668. ἀντιστρ. β΄, 689—697. 


! 
t 


1. -πππυπωυπουπωυ 
2. Vm VU VY VY YY VV 
3: “ἷ᾿᾿.-“πωπωσππο - 
4. “πππτπω͵πσππῸΦ τὰ 
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5 -|--|-u-u-u - 
6. σπόπ͵πυ “σῳ --Ἠ- 

ἃ tsp. bas. Τ tr. dip. c. dact. dim. 
dochm. dupl. (syll. solut.) 

dochm. dupl. 

2 tr. trihem. + tr. dip. 

ἃ t sp. bas. * troch. heph. 

& tsp. bas. tr. trip. 


AREY vo 


In this Commation the earnest anxiety of the Chorus is here and there 
shown by resolved syllables, 


STASIMON 11. 863—g10. 
στροφὴ a, 863—873. ἀντιστρ. a’, 874—884. 


-ἰΙπυπ πο τῷ 
ΠΝ 
WwW 


=—— OO = a OU - 


πώ mE 
wojyy volume 
σπου π.υπ- 
-ἰπύν --͵οπ- 


Peg eye yey --ῳ - 


Sew δι β Do 


a+ tr. trihem. c. tr. dip. 

tr. trim. cat. 

iamb. trim. cat. 

paeon. pr. t chor. 

iamb., bas. *t tr. trihem. * tr. trip. 
ἅ tT dact. c. tr. trihem. 

a t dact. ὦ. tr. trihem. 

a + tr. dip. + anap. dim. 

> 


Ss Aa bw po 


v. 9, as it stands, seems to want rhythm. If θεὸς were placed at the 
close (and so ποτε in antistr.) we should get anap. monom. Τ tr. heph. 
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με 
ο 


I. 


ΘΟ ον δι δῶ NYA 


EXCURSUS ΧΗΛ 
στροφὴ β΄, 884—897. ἀντιστρ. β΄, 808---Οἵο. 


.-- 
KVWNe mM σπου πω πο rN 
vious “͵ που σπου me TNE 
Grouse πυν πω mu rmVM τὸ -- 
στ ππππΓέωτυπ π 
σπσυσς-“-ὺᾶ- 
πςσςπςπωυςςτου--- 

υ͵πὸ σπυσου που - 

=U -- -- ---,...Ἅ»Ἡ 

πον σπο rr reo 


-- Ld 


tr. tetram. cat. 


2 (3) ἅ + dact. c. tr. t tr. heph. 
4 (6) iamb. trim. cat. 


5 
7 
8 
9 


To. 


lamb. dim. 
d+ tr. trip. t tr. trihem. 
tr. dim. 
tr. dim. ¢ tr. trihem. 
ἃ + dact. ς. tr. 


The shifting character of the metres, and the prevailing anacruses in 
this Ode exhibit the meditative anxiety which fills the minds of the Chorus. 


we μή 
Φ . 


ω 
Φ 


SWAN PWN "ἡ 


STASIMON III. 1097—1109. 


στροφή, 1086—1096. ἀντιστρ., 1097—TI09. 


ww 
“τω πΠ ζἷω στ΄ - -.͵-- 
~~ Wms YT 
= VV MU πο @YV m@U - 
| 
wlmwy owe -ππ);πν — “ὦ one 


epichoriamb. dim. + troch. heph, 
dact. trim. t tr. dip. 
tr. heph. f tr. dip. 
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4. dact. trim. t tr. trihem. 

5 (6). tr. tetrap. 

7. dact. dim. Τ tr. tetrap. 

8. at dact. c. tr. dip. Ἐ tr. penth. 


The dactylo-trochaic metres of this hyporcheme express hope and joy. 


STASIMON IV. 1186—1222. 
στροφὴ a’, 1186—1196. ἀντιστρ. α΄, 1197—1203. 


I. 

2. ππίπυυ πυπίππτνυ -Ξ 

32. ππυυ πτὸ- 

4. -σπίπυυ --, -- 

-. παπποῦ -ὦ- 

6. ——|—-uv —¥ 

γη. mele οὐ- 

ὃ, --πἴπωυου -όο-- πξ ποὺ mu - 
9. π|ιπῦυ -* 

(3). ἃ + dact. c. tr. trihem. 


I 
2. sp. bas. Τ dact. ¢. tr. trihem. t+ dact. trim. cat. 
4 (7). sp. bas. t dact. c. tr. trihem. 

tr. or sp. bas. + dact. ¢. tr. trihem. 

sp. bas. + dact. ¢. tr. 

(sp. bas. + dact. ὦ tr. trihem.) ds. 

g. at dact.c. tr. 


OO NU 


στροφὴ β΄, 1204—1212. avTioTp. 1213—-1222 


I. υἱπυπιπυ sonal © ποὺ -- 

2. vojouy —Vorve - 

2. υἱπὸὺ “ὡστὺ - 

4. -π͵πυ πὸ πὸ - 

5. πὰ πὸ 

6. —~ul—-us - -“.͵.᾽ιὐἱπῶν ΄““ι -ὺ - 
Ἴ. “ὧν πο τὸ -πύυ —wvwmv = 
ὃ. -,υὐυπ|]͵π΄ὸ -“ποῳω 
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attr. trihem. + tr. heph. 
iamb. bas. t dact. ¢. tr. penth. 
& t tr. heph. 
sp. bas. + tr. heph. 
tr. ὦ. dact. 
tr. bas. t+ dact. c. tr. dip. ¢ dact. ¢. tr. trihem. 
(dact. + tr. penth.) repeated. 
choriambus * tr. trip. 
The bases, anacruses and general tone of the metres in this Ode suit 
the deep despondency with which the minds of the Chorus are over- 


Cnr nw & WN mM 


whelmed. 
Τὰ απὸ Σκηνῆς 1297—1368. 
Anapaests 1207--1211. Jamb. Trim. 1312. 
στροφὴ a’, 1313—1320. avtiorp. a’ 1321—1328. 
- | -- - 


Wey wwe YY ψᾳψᾳψᾳψῳ VU 


I 

2 

3. Ὑῶ-υ-πίυππυς- 
4 

5 


(6, γ, 8). -“-στοπτπτ -τ τω πτἼυ -- 


a+ tr. trihem. 


“wv 


5 (6, 7: 8) iamb. trim. 


στροφὴ β΄, 1329—1336. avriorp. β΄, 1349—1356. 


ω-“- UU m= UK eK - 
_™~ wma σι... .- 

2. Ww «πων KYU 

3. [πὸ -ι mY πο τπΠΡι»  -πΦΠρϑΡ»ὗ-- -- 
oo 

4. σῳω mu -- 

6. Cr er Cr er men 

7. — ye me ..ὄ.- 


1 (2). dochm. dupl. 

3. attr. tetrap. t tr. penth. 
4. tr. penth. 

6. iamb. trim. (pure). 

7. iamb. dim. 
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στροφὴ γ΄, 1337-1347. ἀντιστρ. γ΄, 1357—1368. 
τιν ~ Vr Uo 


““ϑ“--ὦῷ —~“U 7 


30 ωὧπὐπ ππυπουσ- 

4ι ζου--οῦυ συ --υ - 
5. GO y™rvan—=r Oh OO πὰ 
6. -ὃυὐυπίοου Gu — -- 
7 iS -- υἁυ - 

ὃ (9). —— Se ema 
1. ἅτ 2 tr. trihem. 

2. tr. heph. 

3. jamb. trim. brach. 

4. tr. trihem. Ἔ tr. heph. 

s. dochm. dupl. 

6. chor. + tr. heph. 

7. dact. ὦ. tr. trihem. 


8 (9). iamb. trim. 


All the resolved short syllables and dochmiac rhythms in these lyrics 
spoken by Oedipus betoken woe and anguish. 
On the Anapaests see Commentary. 





Note. Since the date of the metrical treatises of Hermann, Linwood, 
&c., Greek Metre, especially Lyric, has been largely investigated by German 
scholars, especially by Rossbach and Westphal, and by J. H. Heinrich 
Schmidt. The Jatter’s Leitfaden on this subject have been translated by 
the two American professors, White and Riemenschneider, and a scheme 
of the choric metres in the Oed. T. (supplied by Schmidt) is printed as 
an appendix to Prof. White’s edition of this drama. I shall not here 
exhibit or discuss Schmidt’s theory, though I have had his Comepositions- 
Lehre on my shelves since its publication in 1869, and have studied it to 
some gxtent. I disclaim any right (having no scientific knowledge of 
music), to disparage this theory on the mere ground of scepticism con- 
cerning it. Let classical students examine and appreciate it at some era in 
their educational career. But as a schoolmaster emeritus, I am bound to 
say that I would not overload and embarrass school-work of any grade with 
a metrical theory, applicable only to lyric poetry, requiring some musical 
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knowledge, with the mastery of a new and troublesome terminology, and a 
siglarium profuse and intricate. ‘Non tanti est’ for school teaching, is my 
clear and honest verdict. Whether the last new theory has superseded 
those of Westphal and others who have treated its subject, I leave for 
better judges than myself to decide. A sense of time, rhythm and har- 
monious language is an essential element of poetic faculty and poetic taste: 
but there is nothing in literary history leading me to think that scientific 
skill in music is equally essential. For my own part, I have enjoyed the 
lyric poetry of Pindar and the tragic writers, without knowing how it was 
sung: and, as this question lies outside my knowledge, I am unwilling to 
endorse a theory which I cannot appreciate. I have therefore been content 
to exhibit my conspectus of the choric metres in Oed. T. with the termi- 
nology to which I have been long accustomed. 


EXCURSUS XIV. 
NOTES ON SYNTAX OF THE OEDIPUS TYRANNUS. 


I. VERBS. 
A. The Verb Finite. 


1. Voices. 
(az) Active, used as Middle: 153 (πάλλων); 170 (ἀνέχουσι); 
782 (κατέσχον); 968 (κεύθει). 
(6) Middle sense of indirect agency: 131 (προσήγετο); 134 
(ἔθεσθε) ; 148 (ἐξαγγέλλεται); 287 (ἐπραξάμην); 309 (ἐκπεμψαίμεθα) ; 312 
(ῥῦσαι); 358 (προὐτρέψω) ; g51 (ἐξεπέμψω). The more proper middle 
sense, reference to self, appears in 146 (φανούμεθα); 147 (ἱστώμεσθα); 171 
(ἀλέξεται); 240 (ποιεῖσθαι); 500 (φέρεται); 81g ὠνομάζετο; remarkably in 
795 (ἐκμετρούμεν ο9). 
2. Moods. 
(α) Optative. 
(η) This mood, expressing ἃ wish, as its name imports, 
may occur positively or negatively, without or with εἰ, εἰ γάρ, εἴθε. 

Positive without particle: 150 (ἵκοιτο); 275 (Euvetev); 645 (ὀλοίμην) ; 
832 (Bainv); 887 (ἕλοιτο); 930 (γένοιτο); 1183 (προσβλέψαιμι); 1349 
(ὅλοιτο) ; 1438 (εὐτυχοίης) ; 1479 (τύχοι). 

Positive with particle: 81 (εἰ γὰρ... βαίη); 863 (εἴ μοι ξυνείη). 
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Negative with μὴ and without particle: 644 (μὴ νῦν ὀναίμην); 830 (μὴ 
δητ᾽.. ἴδοιμι); 904 (μὴ λάθοι). 

Negative with particle and μή: 1068 (εἴθε μήποτε γνοίη5), but with in- 
dic. 1217 (εἴθε σε μήποτ᾽ εἶδον). 

(2) The Optative is used in oblique construction, after a 
principal verb of past time. (a) If the time referred to in the oblique clause 
is future, the Fut. Opt. is then used in zmszediate consecution, not otherwise. 
See 711---714 (χρησμὸς ἦλθε Aaty...... ὡς αὐτὸν ἦξοι μοῖρα πρὸς παιδὸς θανεῖν, 
ὅστις γένοιτ᾽ ἐμοῦ τε κἀκείνου πάρα), where ἤξοι is in zzmmediate consecution, 
but γένοιτο not, therefore not γενήσοιτος See 538, 539, 555, 780 (ὡς εἴην, 
that I was). 790—3 (προὐφάνη λέγων | ws μητρὶ μὲν χρείη με μιχθῆναι, 
γένος δ᾽ | ἄτλητον ἀνθρώποισι δηλώσοιμ᾽ ὁρᾶν, | φονεὺς δ᾽ ἐσοίμην τοῦ φυ- 
τεύσαντος πατρός): where it must be carefully observed, that all three 
clauses after mp. Δ. are in zmemediate consecution to it (uév...6¢...6€); but 
the first (χρείη) relates to the then present time, because the necessity existed 
when the oracle was spoken; but the events δηλώσοιμι, ἐσοίμην belong to time 
future, and have therefore Fut. optative. 796 (ἔφευγον ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ ὀψοίμην, 
fl was flying to some place where [ should never see). (8) 843 (ὡς νιν κατα- 
κτείνειαν), 1161 (εἶπον ws δοίην), 1247 —50 (θάνοι, λίποι, τέκοι), are of past 
time, and rightly opt., but 1257 κίχῃ must be read instead of κίχοι, the 
time being future. 

On 1271—74 see Comm. 1465 (ὅσων ἐγὼ ψαύοιμι.. μετειχέτην). The 
true reading at 721s ῥυσοίμην not pucaiuny. See Exc. 1V. 

(3) The opt. is used after a pres. construction to express 
indefinite generality. See 315, 917, 979. 

(4) It stands in dependence on Final particles (2 order 
that) after a past tense 71 (ws πύθοιτο) ; 1006 (ὅπως εὖ πράξαιμί τι); 948 (μὴ 
κτάνοι). See 443 (πρὶν ἴδοιμι). 

(5) With εἰ it stands in the protasis of a condition 
habitually, when ἂν with opt. or infin. is in the apodosis. See ἄν. 


(4) Conjunctive. This mood is used (1) interrogatively: 364 
(εἴπω τι δῆτα κἄλλο :) (2) imperatively in rst pers. pl.: 47 (μηδαμῶς μεμνώ- 
μεθα); (3) 147 after θέλω, 650: (4) in 2nd pers. prohibitively with μή, 283, 
326, 329, 606, 860, &c. (see Imperative): (5) after Final particles and verb 
pres. or fut.: ws 325; ὅπως 021; ἵνα 364, 14543 μή, lest, 329, 747» 767, 
rori—12; (6) with conditional particles: ef 198, 874: ἐάν, ἤν, 216; 321; 
605; 748; 839; 1062; 1159; κἂν 341; 461; (7) with particles of Time 
and Place: ὅταν 76; 422; 624; 656; ἡνίκ᾽ dv 14923 ἕως dv 835; πρὶν av 
1530; ἔνθ᾽ ἂν 672, 1461; (8) with ws dv 3293 (9) with οὐ μὴ 328—9, 771; 
(10) with ὃς ἂν 281; 580; 7253; (11) with relative only 1231. See Comm. 
on 1257 ὅπου κίχγ. 
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(ὃ Imperative. The positive uses of this mood are too 
frequent and familiar to need citation; dye, ἄγετε, εἰπέ, εἴπατε, ἴθι, ἴτε, 
ἴσθι, λέγε, φέρε and others, are of frequent occurrence, and present no 
difficulty. But, negatively, it must be observed that μὴ is used with the 2nd 
pers. pres. imp. in this play eight times, 548, 608, 724, 740, 980, 1147; 
1165, 1370, 1522, once with the 3rd pers. pres. 231 (μὴ σιωπάτω); once, 
exceptionally, with the 3rd pers. of the aor. pass. 1449 μήποτ᾽ ἀξιωθήτω. 
But never in this, rarely in any play, is it used with the aor. 2nd pers. 
imp., its use being with aor. subjunctive 2nd pers. in imperative sense. 
See note in Comm. on 1449. 


B. The Infinitive. 


As a general rule, the Greek Infinitive (Verb-noun) is in dependence on 
other Verbs (including Participles), or in a minor degree on Adjectives; 
other instances are idiomatic, and comparatively rare. 

The dependence on Verbs may be either immediate (θέλω λέγειν) so 
that the Infin. is objective, or with an intervening case (θέλω σε λέγειν, 
κελεύω σε λέγειν) so that either the case is subject of the Infin., and that 
case-with-Infin. is object of the principal verb (θέλω) ; or else so that the 
case, as well as the Infin., is object of the principal verb (κελεύω). 


1. Immediate and objective dependence of Infin. on Verbs 
Active or Middle occurs about 60 times in Oed. Tyr., on Participles about 
seven times (12, 17, 266, 347, 400, 588, 616), on Passive Verbs three 
times (39, 292, 1450). In six of these examples the Infin. is future (272, 
355, 368, 400, 402, 552). 

In two places it is negatived by μή: 6 (δικαιῶν μὴ ἀκούειν), 1008 (xpyfwy 
μὴ εἶναι). Once τὸ μὴ with infin. follows a negative: 1388 (οὐκ ἂν ἐσχόμην 
τὸ μὴ ἀποκλῆσαι). Twice τὸ μὴ οὐ with infin. does so: 283 (un παρῇς τὸ μὴ 
οὐ φράσαι), 1232 (λείπει μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἃ πρόσθεν ἤδεμεν τὸ μὴ οὐ βαρύστον᾽ εἷναι). 
Once μὴ οὐ with infin.: 1065 (οὐκ ἂν πιθοίμην μὴ οὐ τάδ᾽ ἐκμαθεῖν). 

If the princ. verb is an Impersonal or εἰμί, the infin. connected with it 
is subject, not object, of that verb: 377 (@ ταδ᾽ ἐκπρᾶξαι μέλει); 1253 (οὐκ 
ἣν τὸ κείνης ἐκθεάσασθαι κακόν). Cp. 394, 849. In such cases the infin. 
subj. may take τό. See 598, 624, 1300. 

2. An Infinitive is dependent on Adjectives about 27 times in this 
play. See 55, 92, 316, 429, 440, ἄς, At 986 we find ὀκνεῖν depending on 
a substantive mao’ ἀνάγκη, ΜὨΪΟΝ τ πάντως ἀναγκαῖόν ἐστι. In 475, 542, 
641, 837, 912, 1417, 1441, the Infinitives stand rather in apposition to 
various nouns than as grammatically dependent. 


3. Ὥστε takes an Infin. 361, 595, 1045, 11313 wore μὴ 374, 1085, 
1461. ws(=dore) 84. An epexegetic Infin. omitting wore occurs twice: 
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120 (μαθεῖν), 1482 (ὧδ᾽ ὁρᾶν). Perhaps ὁρᾶν at 792 and προσλεύσσειν at 1376 
may be so regarded. Absolute Infinitives are found in 82 (εἰκάσαι) and 
1220 (τὸ δ᾽ ὀρθὸν εἰπεῖν). The following constructions are also specially 
notable: 1191-2 (τοσοῦτον ὅσον δοκεῖν καὶ δόξαντ᾽ ἀποκλῖναι), 1296 (τοιοῦτον 
οἷον καὶ στυγοῦντ᾽ ἐποικτίσαι). 


4. Finally an Infinitive is used for Imperative at 462 (φάσκειν), and 
1466 (μέλεσθα!). 


(2) An Accusative-subject with Infin. depending on a verb is 
called an Indirect Statement (enuntiatio obliqua). Examples in O. T. 
are 123 (λῃστὰς κτανεῖν), 205, 248, 256-8, 270, 314, 349, 351-2, 362, 366-7, 
ἄς. ἄς. Here too the clause will be subjective if the verb is impersonal 
or εἰμί, as 993 (ἢ οὐχὶ θεμιτὸν ἄλλον εἰδέναι), where ἐστι is, as often, under- 
stood. Cp. 314, 468. 

(4) But the instances are numerous in which the case before Infin. is 
effectively governed by the principal Verb, so that the Infin. is virtually a 
second object. Cp. 98, 130, 213, 226, 252, &c. In many of these the 
princ. verb is χρὴ (or for it χρεών) or δεῖ, 

(c) In some Accus.-Infin. clauses the Infin, takes ἂν without a protasis. 
See 375, 385, 1228, 1456. Two have ἂν and εἰ with opt. protasis, 88 (τὰ 
δύσφορ᾽ εἰ τύχοι...ἂν εὐτυχεῖν), 307 (ἔκλυσιν μόνην ἂν ἐλθεῖν εἰ...κτείναιμεν ἢ 
..exmenyaineda). Once ἂν with plup. infin. and εἰ with Indic. protasis: 
691 (πεφάνθαι μ᾽ ἄν, εἴ σ᾽ ἐνοσφιξζόμαν). We find in O. T. one instance of 
the Infin. clause with μὴ οὐ, 1091 (ἀπείρων οὐκ ἔσει, μὴ οὔ σέ γε... αὔξεω). 
The remarkable passage, 236-241, requires careful study. See Comm. 


C. The Participle. 


The construction of Participles (which are both verbs and adjectives) is 
more various and complicated than that of the Infinitive, and if great atten- 
tion be given to its varieties and to the best modes of representing them in 
English, students will find their trouble amply compensated by sound and 
rapid progress in knowledge of Greek. 


1. When a Participle accompanies a Finite Verb, it is often equi- 
valent to a Finite Verb and καί, and should be so rendered. Thus 28, 
σκήψας ἐλαύνει-- σκήπτει καὶ ἐλαύνει, swoops down and ravages: 122 ληστὰς 
συντυχόντας κτανεῖν νιν, that robbers encountered and slew him. Cp. 35, 117. 
217, 308, 386, 396, 431, 599, 603, 620, 641, 718, 728, 760, 782, 946, 967, 
1025, 1069, 1121, 1270, 1276. So 861, πέμψω ταχύνασα may be rendered 
7 will make haste and send, but more elegantly, 7 well send with speed: 
1074-5 βέβηκεν ἄξασα, can be hath rushed off and gone; but more simply, 
hath rushed away ; the whole stress being on ééaca. 
A few places occur in which the Participle seems better rendered as a 
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second Finite Verb. So 227 φοβεῖται ὑπεξελών, ἐς frightened and hath 
hidden away, i.e. hath hidden away in fright. 143 ἵστασθε ἄραντες, arise 
and lift up: 702 ἐγκαλῶν ἐρεῖς, you shall speak and impute: 1510 ξύννευσον 
ψαύσας, consent and touch. In these examples the times of the verbs are so 
closely coincident that the poet may invert the usual order if it suits his 
verse to do so. 


2. A Participle having the Article without a Substantive is usually 
equivalent to the Relative ὃς (or to ἐκεῖνος 6s) with Finite Verb. Thus 8 
ὁ καλούμενος --ἧς καλοῦμαι, J who am called: 139 ὁ κτανὼν -ε ὃς ἔκτεινε, he 
who slew; 293 τὸν ἰδόντα -- ἐκεῖνον ὃς εἶδε, him who saw. Cp. 140, 243, 
269, 277, 297, 308, 313, 401, 566, 597, 758» 784, 805, 820, 821, 835, 917, 
1038, 1104, 1114» 1300, 1330, 1383, 1476. All these are similar to 139 or 
293: but 735 οὐξεληλυθὼς refers to χρόνος, f2me:> 1047 τῶν παρεστώτων 
refers to ὑμῶν : 988 τῆς fwons-refers to μητρὸς understood. 

The following are of the same class as 293, and may be said to refer to 
man understood: but might also be called ‘ equivalent to a substantive’ : 
248 τὸν δεδρακότα--τὸν αὐτόχειρα, 530 ol κρατοῦντες = οἱ δεσπόται, 618 ovm- 
βουλεύωντε ὁ ἐπιβουλευτής: τοῦ λέγοντος, che speaker: ggg τῶν τεκόντων --τῶν 
γονέων : 1007 τοῖς φυτεύσασιν-- τοῖς γονεῦσι: 1012 do., 1176 do., Iorg ὁ 
φύσας-τεὁ πατήρ, 1247 τὴν τίκτουσαν Ξετὴν μητέρα. 

Participles neuter with article are used as substantives: sing. 74 (τοῦ 
εἰκότος), 110 (τὸ ζητούμενον), 111 (τὸ ἀμελούμενον), 220 (τοῦ wpaxOévTos) : 
plur. 604 (τὰ χρησθέντα), 770 (τὰ δυσφόρως ἔχοντα), 1057 (τὰ ῥηθέντα) : 
1227 (τῶν πραχθέντων). 

3. Participle with Article in conjunct agreement with substantive 
appears 75 (τοῦ καθήκοντος χρόνου). Cp. 278, 393; 397, 633, 781, 793, 879, 
967, 971, 1213, 1375, 1386, 1425, 1477, 1514. Without Article it appears 
in conjunct agreement about 20 times: 14, ὦ κρατύνων Οἰδίπους, 300 ὦ 
πάντα νωμῶν Τειρεσία, go3 ὦ κρατύνων Ζεῦ, 1061 ἅλις νοσοῦσ᾽ ἐγώ (=éya 
νοσοῦσά εἰμι ἅλις). Cp. 1066, 1168, 1178, 1193, ἄς. 

Participle without Article in adjunct agreement (ecthesis) supplies the 
largest class. I have counted 84, and this is probably below the total num- 
ber. Such are 11 (δείσαντες ἢ στέρξαντες), 17 (σθένοντεΞ5), το (ἐξεστεμμένον) 
ἄς. &c. This Part. is introduced by ὡς 97 (ὡς τεθραμμένον), 353 (ὡς ὄντι). 
Cp. 625, 955, 1095, 1219, 1290, 1423, 1526. In 955-6 we find the some- 
what unusual form πατέρα τὸν σὸν ἀγγελῶν ws οὐκέτ᾽ ὄντα Πόλυβον ἀλλ᾽ 
ὀλωλότα. Observe also μὴ ξυνοικούντων in epexegesis 57; and μὴ with 
participles on account of context in 310 (imperative), 111o (condit.), 1389 
(iz ἢ..-κλύων μηδέν). 

4. Some Participles have an Adjectival character, 217, φρονοῦντι 
=oopy, 484 Sedopxdros=oculati, 616, 875, 1278. Some are Predicates 
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primary, 747, 904, 991, 1389, &c. tertiary or oblique, 31, 206, 213, 356, 
368, 461 &c., 517, 539, 606, 626, 632, 642, 726, 797, 833, 922, 1031, 1140, 
1188, 1215, 1529. More emphatically at 356 ἰσχὕον, and at 906 φθίνοντα 
is proleptic. 

5. In many instances an ecthetic Participle without Article is 
equivalent to a Conjunction and Finite Verb. 


(2) temporal : containing when, while, after, &c. 
(ὁ) conditional: containing z/ 

(c) causal: containing because, since, in that. 
(4) admissive: containing although. 


Under (2) come—when : 73, 114, 155) 295, 296, 306, 340, 539, 544, 600, 
679, 746, 749, 773» 794, 824, 1058, 1391, 1487: while: 778, 952, 1105, 
1254, 14533 after: 726, 1192, 1268, 1402, 1404. 

Under (4) 326, 519, 570, 602, 829, 930, 1469: with μὴ 77, 1158, 1368: 
with μὴ οὐ 13, 221. 

Under (ὦ) because: 50, 515, 526, 704, 963, 1000-1, Tort, 1178-9: with 
οὐ, ITSO: sznce: 1084. 

Under (4): 37-8, 318, 330, 534) 1304. 

Observe, however, that, in translating such clauses, great care must be 
taken to avoid inelegance: for it will very often happen that a temporal 
or causal clause may be more elegantly rendered without using any of the 
English conjunctions cited above. 

For instance: in 798, στείχων, certainly temporal, is more elegantly 
rendered as 7 went, or on my way, than by using either whex or while, In 
399 δοκῶν, certainly causal, is more neatly rendered exfecting, than by using 
either decause or since. In 330, ξυνειδὼς οὐ φράσεις is better expressed, you 
know, but will not tell us, than though you know you will not tell. 
Students may usefully apply these remarks to the translation of such 
passages as 357, 399, 523, 933, 947, and others. 

It may be observed that an aorist participle may often be more justly 
rendered by an Engl. present than past participle. For instance: 310, 
φρονήσας, grudging; 811, τυπεὶς x.7.d., receiving a smart blow from the 
staf in my hand, &c.; 1197, καθ᾽ ὑπερβολὰν τοξεύσας, shooting far beyond 
the mark; 1265, δεινὰ βρυχηθείς, with a dreadful yell—are better versions 
than any which attempt to retain the past sense of the aorist. 


6. Sometimes a Participle is equivalent to a Dative Infin. with τῷ 
= Latin gerund in ao, and may be so rendered. Thus 43 ἀκούσαςτε τῷ 
ἀκοῦσαι, by having heard; 72 ri δρῶν ἢ φωνῶν τε τῷ τί δρᾶν ἢ φωνεῖν, by 
doing or saying what ; 100-1 ἀνδρηλατοῦντας ἢ λύοντας Ξετῷ ἀνδρηλατεῖν ἢ 
λύειν, by banishing a man or expiating, &c. Cp. 105, 119, 141, 286, 323, 
348, 387, 403, 450, 688, 705, 1080, 1150, 1517. 
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7. A Participle often stands absolutely with a Genitive Noun, 
twice with an Ασουβ. in this play. Such a clause is usually a brachylogy 
for a Finite sentence of Time or Cause, the latter being generally accom- 
panied with ws, but not always. Thus genitives abs. of Time are gt τῶνδε 
πλησιαζόντων, while these men are near (in presence of these men); 126 
Λαΐου ὀλωλότος, when Laius was dead. Cp. 250, 257, 565, 636, 685, 772, 
1006. In 838 πεφασμένου we supply τοῦ ἀνδρὸς mentally from 837. In κού 
with pexdouévwy the mind supplies τινῶν, and this clause might be called 
Conditional (= el τινες μέμφοιντο) on account of ἂν καταφαίην, but evidently 
εἰ and ὁπότε are in effect alike here. The same may be said of 629, κακῶς 
Ὑ ἄρχοντος. Absolute clauses of Cause are, without ws, τού, τούτου θανόντος, 
288, Κρέοντος εἰπόντος, and, with ws, 11, 145, 242, also 1260 ws ὑφηγητοῦ 
Twos, where the substantive = a participle ὑφηγουμένου. So 966, ὧν 
ὑφηγητῶν. The abs. accus. 101, ws τόδ᾽ αἷμα yemmatov πόλιν, is equally 
causal. But the passage 848, ws φανέν ye τοὔπος ὧδ᾽ ἐπίστασο, is on a differ- 
ent footing. There is no causality here. The Part. (instead of Infin.) is 
determined by the verb of knowing ἐπίστασο, and ws is merely idiomatic 
(ws φανέν ye=ws ἐφάνη). See Excursus II. on ws. 


8. Instances of what is called a Nominative Absolute are two: 60 
νοσοῦντες, 159 KexNduevos. But these are mere irregularities, ἀνακόλονθα, on 
which see Comm. on 159. 


9. Participles, being Verbs as well as Adjectives, can govern cases 
of Nouns. Thus we find an Accusative governed by a Partic. 139 (ἐκεῖνον 
ὁ κτανών), cp. 149, 308, 433, 863, 886, 933, 1213, 1425: a Dative 136 (γῇ 
τῇδε τιμωροῦντα τῷ θεῷ θ᾽ dua), cp. 25-7: a Genitive 14 (κρατύνων χώρας 
éuns): cp. 932, 1104. On [ηβῃ. after Partic. see II. 1. (1). 

10. At 935 (ἀφιγμένος), 1155 (rpooxpntwr), the Participles seem to 
stand for Finite Verbs. But we may observe that in each case the verse is 
alone, by one speaker, and conveys the idea of incompleteness, as at 325, 
558, 1128. At 1296 with στυγοῦντα the mind supplies τινα. ‘The line 517 
ending φέρον I have corrected, not believing that πεπονθέναι φέρον for π. τι 
φέρον is a tenable construction. Those who have cited in its support Antig. 
687 καλῶς ἔχον misunderstand the line they cite, which means ‘it might 
however be quite proper (καλῶς ἔχον) for some one else (to gainsay you)’. 
No instance of a meuter Participle without Article being used as a Noun 
Subst. can be found in extant Greek. In 1416 és δέον, the Partic. is used 
adjectively, and és δέον, like és ὀρθόν, is an adverbial phrase. 

11. We have now to enumerate classes of Verbs which take a 
Participle in construction after them and not an Infinitive. They are 
chiefly Verbs of Axowledge, sight and appearance. Verbs of knowing show 
most examples: 346 ἴσθι δοκῶν, 433 οὐ yap τί σ᾽ ἤδη μώρα φωνήσοντα, cp. 
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66-7, 284, 659, 745, 848, 959, 1014, 1128, 1129, 1130, 1143, 1181. (In 
689 a comma should stand after δέ, making ἔσθι δὲ parenthetic; for πεφάνθαι 
μ᾽ dv must depend on εἶπον, not on ἴσθι.) 

Verbs of seeing: 759 κράτη σέ τ᾽ εἶδ᾽ ἔχοντα Λάϊόν 7 ὀλωλότα, cp. 136, 
176, 324, 338, 465, 1264, 1506. See Comm. 462. 

Verbs of appearing and being found: 393 προὐφάνης ἔχων, 839 ἣν 
εὑρεθῇ λέγων, cp. 146, 457, 673, 790, 1008, 1184-5, 1397, 1485. 

Aavéavw, λέληθα 247, els ὧν λέληθεν, cp. 366, 415. Special instances 
show this construction with the verb σημαίνω 79, ἐπαισχύνομαι 636, τηρέω 
808, παραρρίπτω 1494, ἐξήκω 1515. 


12. Periphrasis. Sophocles is especially fond of periphrastic verbal 
phrases, for which he uses, with Participles, the copulative verbs εἰμί, 
κυρέω, τυγχάνω, φῦναι, γίγνομαι, and, with past participles only, the verb 
ἔχω. 

In Oed. T. the verb εἰμὲ is thus used 19 times, go προδείσας εἰμί, 
126 δοκοῦντα ταῦτ᾽ ἦν, g70 θανὼν ἂν εἴη, 1146 οὐ σιωπήσας ἔσει, 
1374 ἔργ᾽ ἐστὶ εἰργασμένα. Cp. 262, 274, 580, 621, 708, 747, 768, 8οι, 
847, 991, 1045, 1285, 1369, 1393. Examples occur in his other plays, but 
in none so many. . 

xupéw three times: 258-60, 594, 985. Examples occur in other plays. 

τυγχάνω four times: 88, 348, 759, 1479. Examples are found in five 
other plays; none in Philoctetes. 

φῦναι, twice: g, §87, once in Antigone §01, once in Philoctetes 1052. 

γίγνομαι is not used in Oed. T. with a Partic., unless the reading 
σημήνας γενοῦ is right at 951. It occurs once in Aj. 588, once in Phil. 773. 

ἔχω with aor. part. three times, 577 (γήμας éxers), 699 (στήσας exes), 
731 (λήξαντ᾽ ἔχει), once with perf. part., yor (βεβουλευκὼς ἔχει). It is 
found in all his other plays. 


Note.—Before quitting the Verb we may observe, that the most 
frequent ellipse in tragedy is that of the copulative éori. As a sample, in 
the Prologos six instances may be cited: 55, 82, 84, 92, 99, 111: in the 
first Epeisodion nine: 230, 291, 315, 316, 376, 378, 379, 408, 429; in the 
second nine: 518, 545, 609, 617, 628, 754, 769, 834, 838; in the third 
twelve: 927, 928, 935, 941, 969, 987, 988, 993, 999, 1019, TOS50, 1061, &c. 
ἅς. χρεών, needful, proper, always omits ἐστί. See 633, 1488, 1502. 


II. ADJECTIVES AND ADVERBS. 


Little need be said of these Parts of Speech. The construction of 
Adjectives as epithets and complements agreeing with substantives are 
elementary matter, familiar to all who have construed any Greek. 
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1. Adjectives neuter, singular or plural, by assuming the Article, 
become virtually Substantives. Instances in this play are 356 τἀληθές, 722 
τὸ δεινόν, 1158 Todvitxov 681 τὸ μὴ ᾽νδικον, 284 ταὐτά, 329 τἀμά, 131 
τἀφανῆ, 916 τὰ καινά. See 595. The Article can give the same force to an 
Adverb or Adverbial phrase, 131 τὰ πρὸς ποσί, 668 τὰ πρὸς σφῶν, Antig. 
612 τό τ᾽ ἔπειτα καὶ τὸ μέλλον Kal τὸ πρίν. But more often Article with 
Adv. of time or place= Adjective, as τ τοῦ πάλαι (-- τοῦ παλαιοῦ), 564 τῷ 
τότ᾽ ἐν χρόνῳ: See 268, 851, Antig. 75 τοῖς κάτω (οὖσι), τῶν ἐνθάδε (ὄντων). 

2, An Adj. can also serve for a Subst., if it agrees with a Subst. 
manifestly understood: 311 μαντικῆς agrees with τέχνης understood. Cp. 
462, 709. In 810 tony agrees with τίσιν understood. See 1399 (orevwrds). 


3. Neuter plural Adjectives can be used substantively without 
Article: φρόνιμα, 690. They are often adverbial: 419 (ὀρθά), 443 (μῶρα), 
483 (δεινά). Any Adj. may have adverbial force. See 618 (ταχύς). 

4- The predicative and semi-adverbial position of the Adj. (or 
Partic.) after Art. and Subst. is shown 356 τἀληθὲς ἰσχῦον, 526 τοὺς λόγους 
ψευδεῖς, where ἰσχῦον = οὕτως wore ἰσχύειν, ψευδεῖς = οὕτως ὥστε ψευδεῖς εἶναι. 
Cp. two passages: (1) 671 τὸ γὰρ σόν, οὐ τὸ τοῦδ᾽ ἐποικτείρω στόμα ἐλεινόν. 
Here it is not easy (on account of ἐποικτείρω) to say that ἐλεινὸν-- στε 
éXewvdv εἶναι, for which reason I have suggested that the verb may perhaps 
(parenthetically) be confined to τὸ τοῦδε as object, leaving τὸ σὸν (στόμα) 
ἐλεινόν ἐστι. If not, it would seem that the only alternative is to give 
ἐλεινὸν a participial force: 7 am moved to pity by thy voice, not by Creon’s, 
when it ts doleful. (2) 1199 τὰν γαμψώνυχα παρθένον χρησμῳδόν. The 
same observations apply here. I have suggested that Soph. may have 
written τὰν γαμψώνυχα μουσικὰν παρθένον, which restores both grammar 
and metre. But, feeling no assurance that he did write so, I have not 
altered the text. And again I find my only resource in rendering χρησμῳ- 
δὸν like a temporal participle (χρησμωδοῦσαν) when she sang her riddle. 

5. Comparatives and superlatives should be noted: 136 ἀπωτέρω 
(from ἀπό), 50 ὕστερος, 858 ὕστερον (from ὑπό ?), 1301 μάκιστος (from μῆκοΞ), 
663 πύματος (πυθμήν ἢ). Homer has Od. δ΄ 685 ὕστατα καὶ πύματα. 


III. ΘυΒβΘΤΑΝΤΙΨΕΞ. 


A. Case. 
~ 1. Accusative. Its ordinary use as object of transitive verbs 
needs no exemplification, It is also used 


(a) of place whither: 35 (ἄστυ); 153 (Θήβας); 434 (οἴκους) ; 
“98 (χώρου) ; 912 (vaovs); 1178 (χθόνα). Observe 603 (Πυθώδ᾽ ἰών). 
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(ὁ) of respect, with verbs and adjectives: 153 (φρένα); 216 
(ὦ ; 3715 389 (τέχνην) ; 626 (τὸ ἐμόν) ; 627 (ἐμόν) ; 687 (γνώμην) ; 706 (τό 
Ὑ᾽ εἰς ἑαυτόν); 742 (κάρα); 785 (τὰ κείνοιν); 936 (τὸ ἔπος), ὅζο. 

(c) oftime: 75; 558; 781; τορο- 

(4) cognate: 2 (θοάζειν ἕδρας) ; 67 (ὁδοὺς ἐλθόντα); 166 (θρόνον 
θάσσει); 192 (δράμημα νωτίσαι); 350 (λέγειν λόγον); 880 (κέρδος κεοδανεῖ); 
1143 (θρέμμα θρεψαίμην) ; 1488 (βίον Bidvar). 

(ec) in apposition: 1; 107; 212; 806, &c.: to sentence 603. 

(/) after a compound verb: 208; 1300. 

(g) attracted from dependent clause to former sentence: 15 
(ἡμᾶς); 224 (Λάϊον); 302 (πόλιν) ; 449; cp. 740, 767, 842, 926, 1393. 

(Δ) after οὐ for οὐ μά; 660; 1087. 

(¢) after δρᾶν with adv.: 643. 

(2) double accus.: 340; 639; 6443 1518. 

(ἢ accus. as subject of infinitive, and as standing between 
verb and infinitive. See Verb (Infinitive) above. 

(#) as absolute with ws. See Participle above, 7. 


2, Dative: 


The Dative as remoter object after Verbs and Adjectives, and the 
Dative (=Latin Abl.) of matter, manner, cause or instrument, are construc- 
tions of ordinary use; also the Dative ‘commodi vel incommodi’, for. 39; 
423 443 86; 217; 261; 2673 2693 351; Zor; 784 ἄς. 


Add to these: 


(z) the ethic Dative: the examples of which, are chiefly μοι, 
2,155, 169, IOII, 1459, 15123 πᾶσι, 8, 40, 596. Add 616 εὐλαβουμένῳ, 
735, τοῖσδε. 

(5) of place: 20, 422; 8183 goo, ἄς. © 

(c) of time: 156, 782. 

(4) with compound verbs: 16; 1133 1413 1753 273, &c. 

(ec) with εἰμί: 103; 295, 370, ἄς. 

(7) with ὁ αὐτός: 284, 840, &c.; with ὁμοῦ: 1007; with ἐξ 
ἴσον : 101g. 

(5) by attraction: 351, 569. 


Observe μιάστορι, 353. Strictly this should be μιάστορα, in apposition 
to ce in 3503; but as ἐμὲ is nearer to it, the dative is used to avoid con- 
fusion, as if σοι had been written after ἐννέπω. 
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3. Genitive :} 

Sophocles may be said to luxuriate in the use of the Genitive case, 

which he extends to a very wide circle of meanings. 
(2) Genitive of Origin. 
gen. of the place or point whence... 

24 (βυθῶν); 142 (βάθρων); 152 (IlvOavos); 174 (καμάτων); 270 (γῆΞ) ; 
271 (γυναικῶν); 313 (τοῦ reOvnxdros); 474 (Παρνασοῦ) ; 808 (ὄχου) ; 80ο 
(ἀσέπτων) ; 804 (ψυχᾶς); 1035 (σπαργάνων); 1063 (μητρός); 1082 (THs); 
1200 (θανάτων); 1285 (κακοῦ); 1521 (τέκνων). 

of comparison, excess, &c. : 

75 (χρόνου); 176 (wupds); 272 (τοῦδε); 380 (τέχνης) ; 427 (σοῦ); 467 
(ππων) ; 593 (ἀρχῆς, δυναστείας) ; 674 (θυμοῦ) ; 700 (τῶνδε); 764 (τῆσδε) ; 
815 (ἀν δρό9) ; 1018 (τἀνδρόΞ) ; 1038 (ἐμοῦ); 1115 (μου) ; 1300 (τῶν μακίστων); 
1365 (κακοῦ); 1374 (ἀγχόνης) ; 1514 (πατρός). 

of cause and price : 

48 (προθυμίας) - 185 (πόνων) ; 233--- (φίλων, αὑτοῦ); 698 (πράγματος) ; 
οι (Κρέοντος) ; 1346 (νοῦ, συμφορᾶ5). 778 (σπουδῆς ἀξία) ; 972 (ἄξι᾽ οὐδενός); 
1478 (ὁδοῦ). In 406 (θανάτων ἐπίκουροΞ) the adj. ΞΞ ἀρωγὸς avenger. 

after verbs of hearing, learning, receiving: 

after κλύω, ἀκούω, μανθάνω, see 235; 305; 546; 5473 5743 7083 729; 
8415 9525 1472. 333 (πύθοιό pov); 580 (ἐμοῦ κομίζεται) ; 1163 (ἐδεξάμην 
του). After λαμβάνω, see 10043 10123 1022. 


(2) Genitive of Possession (Subjective). 
with Nouns (the most ordinary use, needing little exemplification) 
36 (ἀοιδοῦ) ; 42 (του); 62 (ὑμῶν); 69 (Μενοικέως) ; 70 (ἐμαυτοῦ), &c., Kc. 
after article elliptically: 224 (τὸν Λαβδάκου) ; 488 (τῷ Πολύβου); 498 
(τὰ βροτῶν); 620 (τὰ τοῦδε); 785 (τὰ Kelvow); 077 (τὰ τῆς TUXNS); 1042 
(τῶν Λαΐου). 
after verbs of belonging, requiring, ruling : 
after εἰμί 2793 3493 3943 O17; 1117; 11223; 411 (Κρέοντος yeypayouar). 
τυγχάνω; 423; 6173 14353 1450; 1513 (βίου κυρῆσαι); κρατύνω, Kparéw, 
ἄρχω 145 54-53 4001 579; 1197. 
(c) Genitive of the Object. 


with Nouns: 
seven times after φονεύς, 459, 534, 703, 721, 793, 1001, 1357. Also, 
38, 45, 104, 116, 121, 150, 201, 218, 266, 303, 518, 535, 565, 601, 603, 


1 Observe that the functions of the Latin Ablative are divided between the Dative 
-and Genitive in Greek: the Dative expressing matter, manner (cause), instrument: the 
Genitive origin, comparison, cause, price. 
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710, 727 (φρενῶν), 736, 911, 923, 978, 988, 1030, 1200 {πύργος θανάτων), 
1206, 1246, 1294, 1318, 1375, 1387, 1418, 1447, 1524. In 980, 987, 
μητρός, πατρός may perhaps be subjective. Genitive objects after Verbs 
are not of frequent use; and the Verbs which take them are mentioned 
under heads (ὁ) (6). Most of them can be resolved into ἔχω with accus., as 
ἔχειν κράτος, χρείαν, μνήμην, ὥραν, and the like. 

The subjective and objective genitives may easily be distinguished by 
applying the test of construction with transitive verbs, in which the former 
will come out as a nominative, the latter as an accusative. 

Thus ἡ τῆς ἀληθείας ἰσχύς (5.}].) Ξε ἡ ἰσχὺς ἣν ἔχει ἡ ἀλήθεια, τὸ τῆς. 
ἀληθείας μῖσος (obj.)=70 “μῖσος ᾧ μισεῖ τις τὴν ἀλήθειαν. ἸΠολεμίων φόβος 
could be subj. (πολέμιοι φοβοῦνται nuds) or obj. (ἡμεῖς φοβούμεθα πολε- 
pious). 


(ἢ) Genitive of Description (Attributive). 
with nouns only: 

24 (σάλου); 25 (χθονός); 27 (γυναικῶν) ; 33 (βίου); 34 (δαιμόνων) ; 67 
(φροντίδος); gg (ξυμφορᾶς); 161 (ἀγορᾶς); 166 (πήματος); 170, 236 (γῆς 
τῆσδε); 239 (θεῶν) ; 480 (yas), 520, 524, 533, 647, 681, 717, 718, 724, 727; 
761, 797, 826, 830, 833, 864-5, 898, and many more. 

Such is the phrase in Thucyd. i. 140 ai ξυμφοραὶ τῶν πραγμάτων, which 
is discussed in Excursus 11]. 


(2) Genitive of Distribution. 
after nouns and adjectives of multitude: 
18 (ἠθέων); 123 (χερῶν); 179 (ὧν) ; 294 (δείματος); 424 (κακῶν) ; 500 
(ἀνδρῶν); 981 (βροτῶν) ; 1190 (τᾶς evdatmovlas); 1487 (τοῦ βίου); 1416 (wr). 
after superlatives: 33 (ἀνδρῶν); 46 (βροτῶν); 315 (πόνων) ; 334 (κακών); 
465 (ἀρρήτων) ; 776 (ἀστῶν) ; 875 (ὀρέων); 1125 (τοῦ βίου); 1149 (δεσποτῶν); 
1223 (γῆθ); 1230 (πημονών); 1234 (λόγων); 1237 (τῶν πραχθέντων); 1298 
(πάντων); 1346 (βροτῶν); 1474 (ἐκγόνοιν). 
after Pronominal and Numeral words: 
τίς interrog.: 437, 991, 1099, 1174, 1328, 1435, 1496. 
ris enclitic: 42, 396, 645, 817, 1040, 1049, 1108, 1140, 1167, 1258. 
doris: 61, 224. ὅσος, τοσοῦτος: 771, 836, 1339. τόδε: 125. οὐδείς, μηδείς ; 
119, 373» 415; 427; 862, 975, 1195, 1259, 1437. 
after words of sharing: 630, 709, 1465. Of remembrance, regard, 
ignorance: 49, 219-20, 564, 724, 1060, 1226, 1401, 1462-6. Of touch or 
approach: 891, 1100, 1413, 1437. Of desire: 597, 891, 933. Of fulness 
and want: 4> 5, 57> 83; 394. 405, 448, 1148, 1202, 1379. 1396, 1509. 
This class includes compounds with α privative: 190 (dxaAxos); 789 (ἄτιμος); 
885 (ἀφόβητοΞ); 969 (ἄψαυστοΞ). 
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after Adverbs of place and manner: 108 (ποῦ yijs3); 345 (ws ὀργῆς); 367 


“3 ef 


(ἵν ef κακοῦ), 413, 1309; 1442 (ἵν᾽ ἕσταμεν χρεία). 
(7) Genitive with Compound words: 


117, 178, 192, 229; 307, 309, 385, 431, 514, 529, 640, 641, 670, 707, 
743, 762, 809, 812, 851, 951, 1003, 1432, 1438, 1499, 1518. In writing 
ἐμβατεύειν πατρίδος 825, Soph. seems to have given that verb the sense 
and construction of ἐπιβαίνειν. 


(Obs.) The attracted Gen. ὧν appears at 119, 148, 645, 788, 862; at 
1464, ὁσων. 


Note. Cases after Prepositions and Prepositional words: 


The prepositions of which Soph. makes largest use in Oed. T. are εἰς 
(és), ἐκ (ἐξ), ἐν, and especially πρός. Next come ἀπό, ἐπί, παρά, σύν. 

᾿Ανά (acc.) is rare in Soph.; once in Oed. T., 477 (ἀνά τ᾽ ἄντρα καὶ 
πέτρας, over caves and rocks i.e. perhaps cavernous rocks), after tm’ ἀγρίαν 
trav, beneath wid forest. The fugitive wanderer seeks the darkness of 
woods and the inaccessible heights and caves of mountains. 

His, és (acc.), 20, 62, 70, ἄς, ἄς, ; tuto, 744, 15273 on, 2633 for, 1180; 
as to, 980. Special uses and phrases: 78 (εἰς καλόν, at a happy moment); 
93 (és πάντας, 171 presence of all); 524-6 (οὐκ εἰς ἁπλοῦν.. ἀλλ᾽ ἐς μέγιστον, 
to no simple issue, but to a most serious one); 700 (ἐς πλέον ΞΞ- πλέον alone); 
705 (τό γ᾽ eis ἑαντόν, as regards himself); 771 (és τοσοῦτον ἐλπίδων) ; 847 
(εἰς ἐμὲ ῥέπον, Pertaining to me); 975 (els θυμὸν βάλῃς, fix your mind on, 
dwell on); 1351 (els χάριν, to be thankful for); 1372 (εἰς “Αἰδου i.e. δόμον) ; 
1416 (és δέον, for the needful purpose). The prep. ὡς may be used for εἰς 
when a person is the object: 1481 (ws τὰς ἀδελφὰς... χέρας). 

Ἔν (dat.), 2, 98, Ifo, ἄς, &c.; among, 215, 752, &c.3 in respect of, 
1112. Special uses: 80 (ἐν τύχῃ γέ Ty, having some good luck); 287 (ἐν 
dpyos πράσσεσθαι, to leave unsettled); 388 (ἐν τοῖς κέρδεσιν); 562 (ἐν TH 
τέχνῃ); 613 (ἐν χρόνῳ, 1721 process of time); 652 (ἐν ὅρκῳ μέγαν, see note); 
656 (ἐν αἰτίᾳ βαλεῖν, accuse): 821 (ἐν χεροῖν ἐμαῖν, i.e. by my fossession); 
1131 (ἐν τάχει, Gueckly). 

Observe ἐν σοὶ γάρ ἐσμεν, 314, and (with reference to the emendation τό 
Ὑ᾽ ἐν col, 697) compare also τά ¥ ἐν σοί, 805, and Tr. 621, οὐ τι μὴ chard 
y ἐν col wore. ‘Hy is adverbial 27, 182; ἔνι for ἔνεστι, 170, 598, 1239. 

Σύν (dat.), wth, occurs about twelve times in Oed. T. without any 
special peculiarities, 17, 55, &c. 

᾿Αντί (gen.) occurs six times: 264 (ἀνθ᾽ wv, for which reasons); 455 
(πτωχὸς ἀντὶ πλουσίου, a begear instead of wealthy) ; 543 (ἀντὶ τῶν εἰρημένων, 
in reply to what you have said); 1021, 1155 (ἀντὶ τοῦ, what for? why?); 
1418 (ari σοῦ, zz thy stead); 1491, see note. 
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Πρό (gen.) occurs twice, meaning 722 behalf of; 10, 124. 

"And (gen.), from, frequent; without peculiarities. Note 758 (ἀφ οὗ, 
und. χρόνου, from the time that), After its case, 712, 1131. 

"Ex ἐξ (gen.), out of, often, 418, 632, &c.; from, usually, 230, 359, &c.; 
by, 225, 854, 1382, 1454. Special examples, ἐξ ἴσου 61 and often; 132 (ἐξ 
ὑπαρχῆς, afresh); 454 (τυφλὸς ἐκ δεδορκότος, blind instead of seeing); 1141 
(ἐκ μακροῦ χρόνου, long ago); 1251 (ἐκ τῶνδε, under these circumstances). 
So in 528 ἐξ with the two genitives expresses the circumstances. See 
Aesch. Ag. 328 (οὐκέτ᾽ ἐξ ἐλευθέρου δέρης, with neck no longer free). 


Διά, through, occurs once with acc. 867 (δὲ αἰθέρα); four times with 
gen., 344, 807 (δὲ ὀργῆς, 2x anger); 773 (διὰ τύχης τοιᾶσδ᾽ ἰών, when passing 
through such fortune); 822 (δὲ ὧνπερ, through which). 

Kara has two cases. It occurs in Oed. T. (1) seven times with acc, 
63 (καθ᾽ αὑτόν, individually); 88, 695 (κατ᾽ ὀρθόν, aright); 637 (κατὰ στέγας, 
to your dwelling); 1086 (κατὰ γνώμαν in respect of judgment); 1197 (καθ᾽ 
ὑπερβολάν, 171 excess); 1447 (κατ᾽ οἴκους, 27 the house); (2) once with gen. 
228 (καθ᾽ αὐτοῦ, against himself). 

Μετὰ has three cases, in Oed. T. gen. only, wth, five times: thrice after 


its case, 247, 414, 900. 
Περὶ has three cases: in Oed. T. gen. only, concerning, twice, after its 


CaS€: 94, 743 

Ὑπὲρ has two cases, only gen. in Oed. T., i behalf of, about, seven 
times: four times after its case, 165, 187, 987, 1444. See 137. 

"Audi has three cases: but in Oed. T. dat. only, once, 155 (ἀμφὶ col). 

Παρὰ has three cases: (1) acc. 182, 983 (παρ᾽ οὐδέν, of no account); 
(2) gen. from, with person, 285, 704, 716, 935, 1039, 1280; (3) dat. as, 
with, 382, 612, 780, 972 (παρ᾽ “Ady, iz the realm of Orcus). It follows 
its case (gen.) thrice, 95, 704, 714. πάρα is for πάρεστι, 1238. 

Ὑπὸ has three cases: (1) acc. under 476; (2) gen. dy, from, through, 
29, 37, 728, 949, 1073, 1448; (3) dat. 202. Twice after its case (gen.), 
728, 949. 

"Emt has three cases: (1) acc. 199 (ἐπ᾿ ἦμαρ, during the day-time) ; 
to, 268, 455, 761, 899; against, 215, 469, 4943 for, 555, 690; (2) gen. on, 
113, 1049, 1109; (3) dat. ογι, at, against, &c., 21, 569, 820, 829, 1029, 
1457. ‘Eat 15 adverbial 182. 

Πρὸς has three cases: (1) acc. 40, 115, &c., 746 (πρός ce, at you); 766 
(πρὸς τί); 1027, 1099, 1174 (ὡς πρὸς τί xpelas); (2) gen. dy, 357-8, 374, 
376, 949, 1037, 1094; from, 429, 493, 516, 668, 835; 72 the interest of, 
14343 ὃν the hands of, 292, 713, 722, 1488; πρὸς θεῶν, L adjure you by, 
697, 1037, 1060, 1153, 1168, 1410; (3) dat. at, close to, 130, 730, 1126, 
11693; 1 addition to, 1333; for, to effect, 1302. 
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Prepositional words which take a gen. are: 

(1) ἄνευ, without, 541, 590; without direction of, 1464; (2) ἔσω, εἴσω, 
within, 678, 1241, 15153 (3) ἔξω, 531, 1390, 1410; (4) κάτω, beneath, 968; 
(5) λάθρα, without privity of, 787; (6) οὕνεκα (=evexa, on account of), 383, 
497, 858, 934, 997, 1010; (7) πέλας, wear, 782, 803; (8) πέρα, beyond, 
743 (0) πλὴν, except, 1415 (as conjunction 118-19); (10) χάριν, for the sake 
of, 147, 888; (11) χωρίς, apart, 1463. 

B. Number. 

1. Plural used for singular. At 435 Teiresias says of himself 
ἡμεῖς τοιοίδ᾽ ἔφυμεν, ws σοὶ μὲν δοκεῖ 
μῶροι, γονεῦσι δ᾽, οἵ σ᾽ ἔφνσαν, ἔμφρονες. 
A word signifying ‘a house’ or ‘dwelling’ is often plural, δώματα, δόμοι, 
οἶκοι, στέγαι. This seems to arise from the fact that Greek houses were 
regarded as having distinct apartments for the sexes, the domestics, &c. 

On the use of the masculine dual for women see Comm. on 1472. 

(Obs.) The use of Abstract Noun for Concrete is seen 1 (τροφὴ for 
θρέμματα); 85 (κήδευμα for κηδεστα)ὴ; 128 (τυραννίδος for τυράννου); 1248 
(παιδουργίαν for παιδουργόν); and elsewhere. See 313, 1426. 


IV. PARTICLES NOT PRONOMINAL 
(as used in the Oedipus Tyrannus)!. 


A. The potential and conditional particle dv. 

Homer used two such particles, xe or κεν, dv. Attic and Ionic writers 
dispensed with xe, using dv only. When without a preceding particle 
(and before the time of Plato, who often uses it for ἤν), its function was 
to imply ‘conditionality,’ and to place words to which it was attached 
under that influence. Generally speaking, it belongs to the apodosis of a 
condition having a protasis either expressed by εἰ, or conveyed in some 
other form, or implied and left for the mind to furnish. But this implica- 
tion is often so faint, that (as in λέγοιμ᾽ dv) the verb with dv represents 
little more than a modest future: as Eng. J should say. 


1 This section must be taken as a small fragment of a very large subject. On such 
Particles as καὶ, τε, μὲν.. «δέ, and on the negatives ov, μή, with their compounds, I have 
not dwelt with any fulness, but only touched upon a few salient points affecting passages 
in Oed. T., the interpretation of which play, not the doctrine of Greek Particles, is my 
subject here. And I must frankly confess that in this doctrine there are some questions 
upon which, with all the pains I have taken, my opinion still remains unsettled. Such 
are the distinct uses of νῦν and νυν, οὔκουν and οὐκοῦν, μὴ ov as compared with μή. 
When Soph. writes in one place (1232) λείπει μὲν οὐδ᾽ ἃ πρόσθεν ἤδεμεν τὸ μὴ οὐ βαρύστον᾽ 
εἶναι, in another (1387) οὐκ ἂν ἐσχόμην τὸ μὴ ἀποκλῇσαι τοὐμὸν ἄθλιον δέμας, I can 
discern no such distinction between the two places as to make μὴ ov requisite in the first, 
while μὴ is sufficient in the second. I am obliged to suppose the poet free to write one or 
the other form, as M advig does in his Greek Syntax. 
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1, “Av can stand with opt. indic. or infin. of imperf., aor., or 
pluperf., never with fut. in any mood. 


(2) With opt. it always refers to time fut. or present, and if 
its protasis has εἰ, the verb in prot. is opt. Of this form we have in Oed. 
T. 120 (ὃν yap πόλλ᾽ ἂν ἐξεύροι μαθεῖν, ἀρχὴν βραχεῖαν εἰ λάβοιμεν ἐλπίδος), 
and it is a remarkable fact that of this very normal form there is no second 
instance in the play. Most of the other instances of ἄν with opt. have no 
protasis at all: 95 (λέγοιμ᾽ ἂν of ἤκουσα Tod θεοῦ mapa). Cp. 139, 175, 205, 
282, 333, 334, 330, 343, 503, 505, 599, 615, 816, 845, 857, 862, 925, 964, 
977, 1004, 1032, 1053, 1058, 1065, 1172, 1182. Some have a participial 
protasis: 13 (δυσάλγητος yap ἂν εἴην τοιάνδε μὴ οὐ κατοικτείρων ἕδρα»). 
Cp. 77, 446, 570, 600, 602, 772, 828, 1084, 1469. In 216 ἐὰν θέλῃς is 
protasis of λάβοις dv, and in 839, ἣν εὑρεθῇ is protasis of av ἐκπεφευγοίην : in 
505 πρὶν ἴδοιμι (=e μὴ ἴδοιμι) is a peculiar protasis. 

(6) With indic., av always refers to time past, and its protasis 
is either ef with indic. past, or a participle or clause expressed or under- 
stood. 261 (εἰ κείνῳ γένος μὴ ᾽δυστύχησεν, ἣν ἂν ἐκπεφυκότα); 349 (εἰ δ᾽ 
ἐτύγχανες βλέπων καὶ τοὔργον ἂν σοῦ τοῦτ᾽ ἔφην εἷναι μόνου). ΟΡ. 125, 403; 
432, 573, 1438, 1512. The following show a participial or clausular pro- 
tasis: 220, ov γὰρ ἂν μακρὰν ἴχνευον αὐτός, μὴ οὐκ ἔχων τι σύμβολον. Cp. 
I17, 1355, 1357, 1372, 1436. Reference to a suppressed clause must be 
assumed, 82 (ov γὰρ ἂν εἷρπε); 318, 434. Observe 969-70, ef τι μὴ τὠμῷ 
πόθῳ κατέφθιθ᾽, οὕτω δ᾽ ἂν θανὼν εἴη ᾿ξ ἐμοῦ. The protasis of ὧν θανὼν εἴη 
lies in the adverb οὕτω. Now εἴη ἂν θανὼν -- ἔθανεν ἄν, and οὕτω implies εἰ 
τὠμῷ πόθῳ κατέφθιτο, which is therefore the real protasis, and ἔθανεν ἂν 
ἐξ ἐμοῦ is the real apodosis. On 513 see Comm. 

(c) “Av with infin. has protasis with εἰ and opt. twice in O. R. 
88 (εἰ τύχοι.. ὧν εὐτυχεῖν); 307 (dv ἐλθεῖν... εἰ κτείναιμεν ἢ... ἐκπεμψαίμεθα). 
In four other places it has no protasis: 375, 584, 1227, 1455. At 691, av 
with pluperf. inf. πεφάνθαι has for protasis εἴ σ᾽ ἐνοσφιζόμαν, where see 
Comm. On 11 (θέλοντος av) see Comm. 

(2) The repetition of ἄν in the same clause occurs eleven 
times in O. R., ten with Opt. 139, 339, 446, 505, 602, 772, 857, 862, 936, 
1053: once with Indic., 261. See Mr Steel’s note on p. 1445, and Rost’s 
Greek Grammar, Synt. Cap. 3 § 120 Anm. 4. 

(ec) On compounds of ἂν and relatives with ἂν which govern 
subjunctive, see Verb, moods. 


B. Strengthening and limiting Particles: 
a. Te, as a limiting enclitic, lends force to the word which it 
follows. In O. R. it is so used with 
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(1) Substantives: ὕπνῳ γε 63. Cp. 80, 257, 712, 778, 857, 
IOI5, 1030, 1175, 1292, 1319, 1357, 1378. 

(2) Adjectives: σὺ δ᾽ ἀθλιός ye, 372, 563, 800, 963, 987, 
1035, 1159- 

(3) Pronouns, personal: ov ye, 335, 565, 840, 1031, 1046, 1092, 
1169, 1446; possessive: 852; demonstrative: 383, 442 (αὕτη γε μέντοι), 
849, 855, 980, 1171 (κείνου γέ τοι δή), 1522; indef.: 369 (εἴπερ τί γ᾽ ἐστί); 
relative : 35 (ὅς γ᾽ ἐξέλυσαΞ), 342 (οὐκοῦν ἃ γ᾽ ἥξει), 858, 365 (ὅσον ye), 1230. 
Cp. 1455 (καίτοι τοσοῦτόν γ᾽ οἶδα). 

(4) A Negative: 1132 (κοὐδέν γε θαῦμα). 

(5) The Article: go (τῷ ye viv λόγῳ), 290 (Kal μὴν τά γ᾽ 
ἄλλα), 393 (καίτοι τό γ᾽ αἴνιγμα) ; 586, 735, 1326, 1377, 1440, 1448. 

(6) Numerals: 845 (εἷς ye). 

(7) Verbs: 105, 345 (kal μὴν παρήσω γ᾽ οὐδέν); 571, 583, 771 
(κοὐ μὴ στερηθῇς γε). 

(8) Participles: 326, 680, 848, 1007, ΙΟΤῚ, 1158. 

(9) Adverbs: 363, 629 (οὔτοι κακῶς γ᾽ ἄρχοντοΞ), 994, 1386. 

(10) Prepositions: 357 (οὐ yap ἔκ γε τῆς TéxvNs), 376, 380. 

(11) Conjunctions: 361 (οὐχ wore γ᾽ εἰπεῖν Ὑνωτόν), 715, 1131 
(καὶ μὴν...γὙε)ν 290, 345, 836, 987, 1004, 1066. 

In a short speech, 848-60, γε appears six times. 
It is used in answering questions yes or zo: but not often in this play. 
See 562-3, 962-3, 993-4. 
ὦ. Τοῦν (γε οὖν), at least, used thrice in Oed. T., 408, 626, 1425. 


c. Περ (from περὶ), a slightly strengthening particle, joined to 
conjunctions of time, place, condition, and to rel. pronouns; εἴπερ, ὅσπερ, 
ὥσπερ, οἷός περ, ὅθεν mep. See 22, 54, 369, &c.; 251, 351, &c.; 403, 
498, &c. 

It is used with Participles and Adjectives as although, but only once in 
Soph., Phil. 1068. 

d. Ay, a strengthening particle, denotes exactness, occasionally 
in Oed. T. 66 (πολλὰ δακρύσαντα δή); 399 (ov δή); 493 (πρὸς ὅτου δή); 
658 (φράζε δή); 582 (yap δὴ καί). δήπου, surely, no doubt (assumes ἃ truth), 
1042. 

e. Anra in Oed. T. enforces a question: 364 (εἴπω τι δῆτα), 558, 
964, 1014, used confirmatively 445 (κομιζέτω δῆτα). In earnest prayer 830 
(μὴ δῆτα, μὴ Sqr’). 

J. Μήν, however, yet, indeed, is a particle always combining 
with some other, which it modifies. In Oed. T. we find 810 od μήν, not how- 
ever: 870 οὐδὲ μάν ποτε, and never in sooth, In all other places καὶ μὴν 
followed by γε after a word interposed: 290, 345, 836, 987, 1004, 1066. 
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Of these examples, the first and fifth would be rendered wel//, the second 
nay then!, the third yes indeed!, the fourth and sixth and yet. 


& ὅμως, nevertheless, occurs 302, 628, 785, 859, 998, 1064, 
1170, 1239, 1326, 1442. 

h. Tot, a slightly strengthening enclitic, which brings the matter 
home to the hearer: 442 (γε μέν τοι, yet this fortune, let me tell thee). 
Cp. 778, 1292. γέ τοι δὴ (yes, thou must indeed know). 549, 551 (et τοι). 
393, 855, 1455 (καί τοι, yet, chow must know), 629 (οὔ rot...ye), 852 (οὔ τοί 
ποτέ ‘ye, never, be assured). Observe ray for roe dv 1445, 1469. τοίνυν 
occurs 1067, 11673; well, let me tell thee. On viv, νυν, see note in Comm. 
on 644. 


7. Ἦ, an earnest interrogative particle: 622, 943, 993, IOI2. 
In the lines 1039—1045, Oed. uses it four times during his examination 
of the Corinthian messenger: see also 1120, 1168. ἢ γὰρ I000, 1039, 
1173. In 429 ἦ δῆτα shows double indignation. ἢ καὶ 348, 757, 1045. 

ὦ. "Apa, interrog. and intensive: 415, 540, 822-3, 828, 924, 
1395, 1401. ἄρα, illative, 1444. ῥά do., 510. 


C. Divisional Particles: 

a. ᾿Αλλά, besides its use as Juz after negation, (1) opens a sentence 
in reply, remonstrance, interrogation, or transition, 14, 78, 82, 132 and often. 
(2) before imperative, 9, 51, 66, and elsewhere. (3) before conjunctive, 861. 
(4) before opt., 929, 1478. (5) after voc., 1583. (6) ἀλλ᾽ οὐ γάρ, 1409. 
(7) ἀλλὰ...γε, 848, 1440, 1519. (8) GAAG...57, 1021, 1492. 40) ἀλλὰ... 
δῆτα, 1375. (10) ἀλλὰ δηλαδή, 1501. (11) GAN’ ἐπεί, 1503. (12) ἀλλὰ... 
μὲν δή, 523. (13) GAN οὔ τι...γε, 363. 

ὦ. Kal, and, in this its ordinary sense, as connecting words and 
sentences, is so frequent as to need no special exemplification. Again, its 
meanings a/so, even, are of frequent occurrence; 22, 44, 87, 94, 164, 234, 
341-2, 409, 575, 682 and many more. In some places the emphatic sense 
of καὶ is more peculiar—zn fact, particularly, especially, Such we see in 
148, 582, 782, 851, 989, 1029. Combinations with καὶ are numerous: as 
κἂν, which is sometimes for καὶ dv, sometimes for καὶ ἐάν. κἀν is for καὶ ἐν. 
καὶ γάρ, for indeed, 334, 1445, 1448, 1523 καὶ μήν, well! well then, nay 
then, 749, 1013 καὶ μὴν...γε, 293, 345, 836, 987, 1004, 1066. καί τοι...γε, 
and yet, 313, 1463. See ye, εἰ, μήν above. 

c. Mév. The general divisional use of the particles μέν, δέ is 
well known, and need not be exemplified. But the peculiar idiom of 
Sophocles in sometimes repeating the same word with each must be noted: 
4 (ὁμοῦ μὲν.. ὁμοῦ δέ), 25 (φθίνουσα μὲν.. φθίνουσα δὲ), 66 (πολλὰ μὲν... 
πολλὰς δέ), 219 (ξένος μέν... ξένος δέ), 268 (ἔχων μὲν... ἔχων δέ), 547 κακὸς 
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μὲν.. κακὸς δέ), 1127 (ἦν wev...qv δέ). In 647 μάλιστα μὲν is only answered 
by ἔπειτα, but in 419 γὺν μὲν is followed by ἔπειτα δέ, Observe 603 τοῦτο 
μέν followed in 605 by τοῦτ᾽ ἄλλο. 


d. KElra, next, then, 452, after a Participle 1402. κᾷτα for καὶ 
εἶτα R44, 1023, 1500. 
ὁ. Πλήν, except. 
(xr) As conjunction 118 (πλὴν εἷς res), 370 (πλὴν aol). 
(2) As preposition with gen. once 1415 (πλὴν ἐμοῦ). 
jf. “H (a) or, 100, 309, 659, &c. 7...7), ecther...or, 145-6, &c. The 
alternative is often one of emphatic contrast; 11 (δείσαντες ἢ στέρξαντες), 
378, 536, 538, 555, &c. Sometimes it is alternative to πότερον, πότερα, 
750, 960; (2) λα», after comparative words 55, 94, &c., after ἄλλος 508, 
ὅς. (3) after πρόσθεν 736, 832. So after πρίν, but not in Oed. T. 


D. Conditional Particles : 


Ki, zf, particle belonging to the protasis of a condition, passim. It is 
used, commonly, with the indic. or opt. of verbs. The subjunctive usually 
has ἐὰν or ἦν, but εἰ is exceptionally used with it, as in this play 198 (e? τι 
νὺξ ἀφῇ), 874. See 1063.—el καί, even though, although, 283, 302 (see εἰ 
καὶ μὴ 308), 408:—xel, even tf, although, 227, 66% 985, 1077 :—el μή, tf 
not, unless, el ποτε, tf ever, εἴ τις, tf any, οὐδ᾽ εἰ, not even if, ἄς. εἴπερ, 17 
indeed, 54, 369, 903, 1060, 1086, 1118, 1225. εἴτε, or 2f, or, λόγοισιν εἴτ᾽ 
ἔργοισι (for εἴτε Δ. €. ἔ.), 517. In g2 εἴτε follows ef. Most usual is εἴτε... 
εἴτε, 42-3, 194-6, 246-7. 

For ἦν ἐὰν if, see Verbs, Conjunctive. 


E. Particles of Time and Place. 


a. Ἔτι, πω. Learners are apt to confuse the particles ἔτι and rw, 
because each may sometimes be rendered by English yet, as ἔτε μένει, he ἐς 
staying yet; οὔπω οἴχεται, he ts not yet gone. This confusion may be 
avoided by noting two things: (1) ἔτι points from present time forward, 
he is staying yet (and may stay on); ww points from the present time 
backward, (some time has passed and) Ae zs not yet gone. (2) ἔτι can take 
a negative, οὐκέτι μένει, he ts no longer staying, μηκέτι μείνῃς, stay no 
longer. But rw must take a negative, for mégevyé mw is nonsense—ouv 
πέφευγέ πω, he has not yet fled; μήπω φύγῃς, do not fly yet, are gram- 
matical.—Erz occurs twenty times in Oed. T. See οὐκέτι, μηκέτι, no longer, 
115, 897, 1368, 1290 (οὐδ᾽ ἔτι pevav, intending to remain no longer) 
1370 (μηδὲ συμβούλευ᾽ ἔτι, and counsel no more). "Ere strengthens a 
compar. 272 (κἄτι τοῦδ᾽ ἐχθίονι, and still more odious than this), For πω, 
see 105, 490, 731, 740 (μήπω), ττιὸ (μὴ ξυναλλάξαντά πω). All these 
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places and others in Soph. have a negative with rw; see οὕπω, 594. Hence 
we have written ποὺ for rw in 1130, where there is no negation. 


6. Ἔνθα, where; ἔνθα μὴ τέλη λύῃ, 316, 414, 686, 1248 (ἔνθα... 
τέκοι, opt. oblique). ἔνθ᾽ ἄν, wherever, with subjunctives 672, 1461. See 
moods. The different uses of ov, objective, and μή subjective negative are 
well brought out in the places of this play where ἔνθα is used with a 
negative : ἔνθα ov, where not actually, 879 (ἔνθ᾽ οὐ ποδὶ χρησίμῳ χρῆται) ; all 
the other instances have μὴ as 316 above; 706 (ἔνθα μήποτ᾽ ὀψοίμην), 1412 
(ἔνθα μήποτ' εἰσόψεσθ᾽ ἔτι), and in each instance μὴ shows that ἔνθα implies 
any place where, i.e. wherever. This applies to ὁ, ὅς and rel. particles, ov, 
ὅπου, Kc. “Osos, ὅστις, ὅταν, ἐάν, ἤν, &c., being indefinitely general, cannot 
be used with ov, while ὅτι (conjunction) ¢hat, because, cannot be used 
with μή. 

c. “Iva has two uses: (1) as an adverb of place, where; (2) asa 
final conjunction, 2 order that. 

(1) where: 360, 413 (ἵν᾽ εἶ κακοῦ, tn what evil plight thou art), 
687 (ἵν᾽ ἥκεις what thou art come to); see 947, 953 (ἵν᾽ ἐστέ, the position you 
ave in!), 1311 (ἵν᾽ ἐξήλου, the bound thou madest!), 1442 (ἵν᾽ ἕσταμεν χρείας, 
in our present necessity), 1515 (ἵν᾽ ἐξήκεις δακρύων, your excess of tears). 

(2) 722 order that, with subjunctive after present or future 
principal verb; with opt. (as a rule) after a past verb. But Soph. has only 
one instance of ἕνα with opt., and none in this play. See subjunctive 
1454. But he has an instance with tva of that peculiar idiom by which a 
past indic. follows a past principal verb; and immediately afterwards 
another, where ὡς has the same construction. See 1386—1393 (ἵν᾽ ἢ... ὡς 
ἔδειξα). 

d. Πάλαι, of old, long ago, for a long time: 289, 440, 949, 973) 997. 
1043, 1067, 1112, 1161, 1214, 1245, 1477: with article 1, 268, 668, 916= 
παλαιός. 

6. Πρὶν as an adverb (formerly) occurs four times; 259, 652, and 
with article, 1024, 1282. As a conjunction (Jefore) it takes infin. 104; opt. 
(after opt. negative), πρὶν ἴδοιμι 505.---πρὶν ἂν with subjunctive (after pres. 
or fut. negative, in the last line of the play) πρὶν ἂν τέρμα τοὺ βίου περάσῃ 
1530, When time is def. and past, πρὶν takes aor. ind., 777. 


F. Illative Particles: 


a. Tap, for, 87, 320, 333, ὅς. (affirm.) yes. for, 328, 338, 341, 4335 
582, 731, 1024, 1117, 1516. (neg.) mo: for, 118, 324, 376, 626, 1181. 
This word must be rendered as the place suggests; 346 ἴσθι yap, know 
then; 358 ov γάρ, certainly not, 939 ποιμὴν yap ἦσθα, you were a shepherd, 
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then. Sometimes English idiom would omit it; 711, 779, 862, 994, 1039 
(or, did you then), 1173 (or, did she then), 1241, 1259, 1268, 1496 (or 
indeed). It is in several places referred to a clause mentally supplied: 12, 
82, 228, 317-8, ἄς. In the latter passage one γὰρ closely follows another. 
50 472-5. 
b. Οὖν, therefore, then, in fact, &c., go (οὔτ᾽ οὖν), 124, 568 (πῶς 

οὖν), 141, 271, 890 (μήτ᾽ οὖν), 325 (ws οὖν μηδ᾽ ἐγώ), 654 (οἶσθ᾽ οὖν), 669 
(ὁ δ᾽ οὖν ἴτω), 834 (ἕως δ᾽ ἂν οὖν), 1049 (εἴτ᾽ οὖν), 1128, 1517 (οἶσθ᾽ ἐφ᾽ οἷς 
οὖν εἶμι), 1520 (φὴς τάδ᾽ ovy). 

are we to receive οὔκουν or οὐκοῦν, or sometimes one sometimes the 
other of these accentuations where this compound appears? In other 
words, does οὐκ ever lose all its power in the word, or does it not? Since 
writing the note on 343 (which see) I have reconsidered the question, and 
having examined all the Sophoclean instances, I now lean strongly to 
Elmsley’s and Dindorf’s opinion, that Soph. has never used the word in 
such a way as to compel us to make οὐκ impotent: that is, there is 
no passage appearing to do this, which may not be regarded as interroga- 
tive. Assuming this view to be right, how does it affect accent? Must 
οὔκουν always be written, or οὐκοῦν always, or the former when οὐκ is cate- 
gorical, the latter when it is interrogative? My feeling is that οὐκοῦν (or 
οὐκ οὖν) is probably the right form always. Οὐκ is atonic, whether cate- 
gorical or not; οὖν is not an enclitic, like mw, τοι. Why, then, should it 
resign its accent? Has it not an equal claim with ἔτι, which keeps its 
accent not only with the atonic ov (οὐκέτι), but also with μή (unxéri)? 


G. The Negative Particles: 


Ov, Μή. The distinctive uses of the two negative particles ov (objective 
and definite), μή (subjective and indefinite), involving those of their many 
compounds οὐδὲ μηδέ, ovre μήτε, οὐδείς μηδείς, οὐκέτι μηκέτι, οὔπω μήπω, 
οὐδαμῶς μηδαμῶς, and others, exhibit at once the subtlety of the Greek 
mind, and the exquisite refinement of the Greek language. 


1. The objective negative ov, οὐκ, is of constant occurrence, 24, 31, 
ἄς. &c. As οὐχί, 137, 360, 421, 567. Observe 430 (οὐκ εἰς ὄλεθρον ; οὐχὶ 
θᾶσσον ;). οὐτεοὐ μά, 648, 1087. οὔπω, 5943; οὔποτε, 1007. Cp. 335, 
881, 1377, 1456. οὐδέ, nor, netther, 31, 38, 116, 312, 414: mot even, 255, 
287, 1062. οὐδέπω, 16, 7313 οὐδαμοῦ, 565; οὐδείς, 37, 56, &c.; οὐδ᾽ ἂν εἷς, 
28; οὔτε.. οὔτε, 56, 171, 277, 322, &c.; οὔτε.. οὔτ᾽ οὖν, 89—90; ovyl...oUTE... 
οὔτε, 857-8. Cp. 1020. 

On the use of μὴ and its compounds: (1) with Opt., expressing a wish. 
(2) with Imperative and Conjunctive zz prohibition: (3) as a Conjunction, 
lest, with Conjunctive and Optative: (4) with Relative Pronouns and 
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Particles governing a Subjunctive: (5) in Conditional Protases, con- 
junctional or participial: (6) with Infinitive: (7) μὴ, οὐ with Infinitive and 
Participles :—examples will be found in the sections on the Verb and Parti- 
ciple: also under ἄν, ἔνθα, ἵνα, εἰ Οὐ μὴ, a strong negation with aor. subj. 
(οὐ μὴ εἴπω) is found 328-9, and also οὐ... μὴ, zone, a strong remonstrance, 
with Fut. Indic. 637-8: ὅπως μὴ, after δέδοικα, with Fut. Indic. ἀναρρήξει 
1074-5: ὅσον μὴ καίνων, save that you did not kill, 346: μὴ ᾽πί τῳ δεινῷ κακῷ, 
znless for sone terrible calamity, 1457: ἐξ ἴσου τῷ μηδενί, as good as nobody, 
1019; ἴσα καὶ τὸ μηδέν, the same as nothing (=mere vanity): showing that 
zobody and nothing, as abstract nouns, are in Greek μηδείς, μηδέν. 


V. PRONOUNS AND PRONOMINAL PARTICLES. 
These are important elements in Greek construction, and in the Greek 
of Sophocles they deserve special notice. 
Pronouns are Nouns and Adjectives assignable to the following Cate- 
gories : 


A. Quiddity: asking and answering the question Who or What? 


B. Quality: » - - Of What Kind ? 
\C. Quantity: ” 9 ” How Great ? 
(D. Quotity: .» " " How Many ? 


Pronominal Particles are assignable to the following Categories: 


E. Manner: asking and answering the question /ow ? 


F. Time: - ” .᾽ .» When ? 
G. Place: i ” » ” 1. Where? 
2. Whither ? 
Whence ? 


with others. 
Pronouns are classed as: 


a. Interrogative: ὁ. Indefinite: ὦ. Personal (with d. Possessive : 
e. Reflexive): 7 Demonstrative: g. Relative. 


Their Particles are assignable to classes a. 6. Κὶ g. (not toc. d. 4.). 


The following Tables exhibit classes a. 6.¢. Κὶ g. under the several 
Categories : words with asterisk are not found in Oedipus Tyrannus: 


A. B. Cc. Ὁ. 
a. Tis who? what? a. ποῖος of what kind, a. πόσος how great? 
what? *roco. how many ? 
ὦ. τις some, any ὁ, *mods of some kind ὦ. “ποσός of some magni- 
ce ἐγώ 7 tude 
ov thou 
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Α. 
2 ὁ ἡ τό that, the 


ὅδε this 
OUTOS ,, 
ἐκεῖνος that, he &c. 
κεῖνος .,., .» 

g. ὃς who, which 
ὅσπερ 23. .3 
ὅστις who, whoever, 

whatever 


E. 
a, πῶς how? 
ὦ, πως somehow 
fi ὧδε sa, thus 
OUTWS ,, 


5. ws how, as 
ὅπως how, as 
ὥσπερ as 
OTWOTEP 55 
ὥστε 50 as 


2. 
a. ποῖ whtther? 
ὦ. ὅποι anywhither 
fi ὧδε hither 
δεῦρο 4, 
*éxetoe thither 
Ἐκεῖσε ,, 
g. *ol whither 
*otrep ,, 
ὅποι 4, 
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B. | C. ἢ. 
fi τοῖος of such kind, f. rocos so great 
such τοσόσδε, 
TOLOTOE 4, .,, τοσοῦτος 4, 
Τοιοῦτος 5, ,) (pl. so mazy) 


g. olosofwhatkind g. ὅσος how great 
οἷός TED 55 ,» *SOOTTED 4, 
ὁποῖος of whatever ὁπόσος how great 

kind SOCVEY 
(pl. Zow mary) 
F, Gt. 

a. πότε when? a. ποῦ where? 

ὦ, ποτέ ever &¢. ὦ. σπου anywhere 

f. τότε then 2. ἐνθάδε here 
THVLKAUTE 4, ἐνταῦθα,, 

*rorTnvlKa ., ἐκεῖ there 

5. ὅτε when 5. ov where 
ἡνίκα 4 *ovrep ,, 
7/408 » ὅπου ,, 
ἐπεί ” ἔνθα gy 
ὡς, ὅπως, *tvOamep x, 

*orére, “ὁπηνίκα, *edre ἵνα ,» 
3. 4. 

a. πόθεν whence? a. πῇ which way ? 

ὦ. *robév ὦ, πῃ any way 

f. ἐνθένδε hence fo τῇδε this way 
ἐντεῦθεν ., 

*rodev thence 
*éxeidev, κεῖθεν thence 

9. δθεν whence g. *n which way 

ὅθενπερ 4, ὅπῃ 3, 


*ordbev ,, 


ὕποιπερ whithersoever ἔνθεν ,, 


Other series are: 


(1) Age or size: a. ᾿πηλίκος; f. τηλικόσδε (see 1463), *TyAtKov- 
ros, of that age; g. ἡλίκος, of what age. See 15. 


(2) Dual Interrog., @. *rorepos, which of two? Not in Oed. T. 
as Adj., but as Interrog. Adverb, πότερον 715, πότερα 112, 923. 
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fi ἕτερος, one or other of tevo, once in Oed. T. 747 θάτέρᾳ -- τῇ 
ἑτέρᾳ ἡμέρᾳ, the mext day. “ἑκάτερος each. 
g. Rel. *émorepos. 
(3) Cause: a. τί why? 2, ὅτι, οὕνεκα, ὀθούνεκα, because, ἐπεί, ἐπεῖί- 
περ, ἐπειδή since. “Ort, οὕνεκα oftener mean ¢hat oblique. See 590, §00, 
1133; 708. ᾿Οθούνεκα means ¢hat ten times in Soph. (twice in Oed. T. 572, 
1271); seven times it means decause (once in Oed. T. 1016). Ovvexa is 
also used for ἕνεκα, as a preposition. 
ἐπεὶ, Sizce, appears 9, 258, 316, 370, 376, 390, 438, 563, 649, 725, 985, 
L147, 1503: ἐπείπερ 1332: ἐπειδή 412. "Emel, when, 1256. 
Obs. 1. The strengthened Relatives ὅστις, ὁποῖος, ὅποσος, ὅπως, ὅπου, 
ἄς. are used 
(1) Relatively with an indefinite tinge, τί δ᾽ ὅντιν᾽ εἶπε 1019, ὁποῖα 
χρήζει, 1076; τὸ δὲ πάθημ ὁποῖον φὴς παθεῖν δίδασκέ με 5443 See 1229. (2) 
as indirect Interrogatives, in which sense direct Interrogatives also, and 
(occasionally) even simple Relatives are used: εἰπεῖν ὅστις εἴργασταί ποτε 
2793 ὡς πύθοιθ᾽ 6 τι δρῶν ἢ τί φωνῶν τήνδε ῥυσοίμην πόλιν 71; ap οἶσθ᾽ ἀφ᾽ 
ὧν εἶ; 4153 εἴθε μήποτε γνοίης ὃς εἶ 10681. See ἄρά pov μέμνησθ᾽ ἔτι ot 
ἔργα δράσας ὑμὶν εἶτα δεῦρ᾽ ἰὼν ὁποῖ᾽ ἔπρασσον αὖθις; do you still remember, 
after doing such things as 7 did within your vicw, what kind of things 7 
went on doing afterwards, when 7 came hither? 1401, where οἷα is rel. and 
ὁποῖα indirect interrog. dependent on μέμνησθε. Hence these forms in Aris- 
tophanes echo questions, καὶ mas ;- -ὅπως; (do you ask how?) Equ. 128. 


Obs. 2. A Relative, simple or strengthened, may become wszversal, by 
taking ἄν, expressed in English by -ever; ὃς av whoever (so ὅστις ἄν), οἷος 
dv, ὅσα dv, ws ἄν, ὅπως ἄν, ἔνθ᾽ ἄν, ἡνίκ᾽ ἄν «7. Some form a compound 
with ἄν, as ὅταν, ὁπόταν, ἐὰν or ἣν, ἐπειδάν. 


A. CORRELATION OF QUIDDITY (τίς ; who or what ?) 


a. The Interrogative Pronoun τίς occurs in Oed. T. about 68 
times, in eleven of which places its construction is indirect, as φράζε δὴ τί 
φής 653. Τί five times means why? 634, 964, 1000; and 1391, ἰὼ 
Κιθαιρών, τί μ᾽ ἐδέχου; τί μ᾽ οὐ λαβὼν ἔκτεινας εὐθύς; 50 ἀντὶ τοῦ what for? 
(=why?), 1021, 1155. Twice, τί is exclamatory, τί δηταὶ 577: τί δέ; 941: 
how? what? The other examples are of direct interrogation; τοῦ for τίνος 
again occurring 357, πρὸς τοῦ διδαχθείς; and τῷ for τίνι 772. 

&. The Indefinite Pronoun τίς occurs about 64 times; of which 
του is for τινὸς four times; 42, 396, 1107, 1163; τῷ for τινὲ twice; 80, 


5 Ν ΄΄ φ ΄ 
1 Perhaps οἷσθ᾽ af’ ὧν εἴ ;Ξεοἶῖσθα ὧν ἀπὸ γονέων ad’ ὧν εἴ; and γνοίης ὅς et=yvoins 
ὧν ὃς et. 
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1457: οὔτις occurs twice, 819, 1333. In some places τέ has an adverbial 
character, αὐ all: 363, 410, 433, 736, 851, g69, 1066. 


Personal Pronouns (with Possessive) : 


c.d. ᾿Εγώ, ἐμός. The enclitic forms we, μου, μοι are, co 2107711716, 
unemphatic, as compared with ἐμέ, ἐμοῦ, ἐμοί, and in some places a de- 
liberate choice of the stronger form is noticeable, as 374 (μήτ᾽ ἐμὲ unr 
ἄλλον); 441 (οἷς Ev εὑρήσεις μέγαν), 376 (πρός Ὑ ἐμοῦ πεσεῖν). See 12, 145, 
250, 1516. But the stronger forms are not everywhere used with great 
emphasis, but are often due to the convenience of position. One proof of 
this is that they obtain more decided emphasis by taking ye, ἔγωγε, ἔμεγε, 
ἐμοῦγε, ἔμοιγε. The dual νῷ occurs 1504. 

The possessive ἐμὸς has no peculiarities: it forms frequent crasis with 
the article; οὑμός, nun, τοὐμόν, TAMA K.T.X. 

Σύ, σός. The oblique cases singular of σὺ are enclitic or emphatic, as 
the sense requires; and also gain force by taking ye. The dual forms σῴω, 
σφῷν appear 1488, 1495: plural o@é for atras, 1505. 

The Possessive ods is freely used. Observe τοῖς σοῖσιν αὐτοῦ (Ξετοῖς 
σαυτοῦ) 416. Σέθεν is an Attic form for cov, 597, 1221. 


[e- Jeflexive Pronouns: 


The Pronoun σφὲ (= Homeric é), οὗ, of (Lat. se, sui, sibi) occurs; accus. 
ἐξικέτευσε.. ἀγρούς ope πέμψαι 761; gen. ἄρουραν ov τε καὶ τέκνων 1257). 
See αὐτός. The Reflexive Pronoun Possessive ὃς (Lat. suus) is used by 
Soph. five times: once in Oed. T. τοῖς οἷσιν αὐτοῦ (-ε τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ) 1248. 
See ods above. | 


jf. YDemonstratives in correlation with ris, who, what? 


1. The Definite Article ὁ, 7, τό (corresponding to Sanskrit sa) is the 
chief pronominal base, being in fact itself a demonstrative Pronoun. Italian 
speech did not acquire an article anciently; and this defect is among the 
chief causes which make the Latin language inferior to the Greek. Modern 
Italian, French and Spanish have supplied the want by forming an article 
(lo, le, la) from the second syllable of the pronoun 27/2. 


1 The pronominal forms €, οὗ, ol, μὲν \vev)—with those of the 2nd and 3rd persons that 
begin with the letters od—cause great perplexity for these reasons: (1) the usages of 
Homer, Herodotus, and Attic writers differ in regard to them, and Attic authors differ 
from each other: (2) some of them have a twofold use, as reflexive, and as objectively 
personal. As yet we have nowhere found them thoroughly sifted. Confining ourselves 
here to the Reflexive forms in Soph., ov (for éavrov) appears only as above, ode (for 
ἑαντόν) only ‘twice, as above, and Trach. 166. Personally, it occurs in sing. sixteen times 
for αὐτὸν or αὐτὴν, and plur. four times, as 1505. Liddell and Scott cite 761 as personal, 
but, as it seems to us, wrongly. Homer has one instance of ode plur. as reflexive: II. 
XIX, 265. 
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[The Definite Article stands: 

(1) immediately before its noun, ὁ Adios, 1169: τὰς ξυμφορὰς 
τῶν βουλευμάτων, 144 (which in prose might be τὰς τῶν B. é.). 

(2) before epithet and noun, 6 πυρφόρος θεός, 27. 

(3) before epithet following noun, βωμοῖσι τοῖς σοῖς, or before 
both, ἐν ταῖς ξυμφοραῖς ταῖς viv, 518. If the order is article subst. 
adj. or adj. article subst. the adjective is not epithet, but predicate: as 525 

rovros δ᾽ ἐφάνθη ταῖς ἐμαῖς γνώμαις ὅτι 

πεισθεὶς ὁ μάντις τοὺς λόγους ψευδεῖς λέγοι, 
where ψευδεῖς has a predicative position, which would be equally such if it 
were ψευδεῖς τοὺς λόγους, whereas τοὺς ψευδεῖς λόγους or λόγους τοὺς ψευδεῖς 
or τοὺς λόγους τοὺς ψευδεῖς make ψευδεῖς an epithet of λόγους. 


(4) with many words between article and noun: 
χοὶ πάντες εὖ ξυνεῖεν εἰσαεὶ θεοί. 275. 


(5) before an adjective or a participle (without noun); either of 
which thus acquires the power of a substantive: τὰ δύσῴφορα 87, τἀφανῆ 
121, Tad, τὰ σά 329, τἀληθές 356, τὸ wh νδικον 684, τὸ δὲ ζητούμενον ἁλωτόν, 
ἐκφεύγει δὲ τἀμελούμενον 110, τὸν δεδρακότα 246, τοῖς μὴ δρῶσιν 269, τὰ 
χρησθέντα 604. 

(6) before an adverb, which is thus made adjectival: τῆς πάρος 
προθυμίας, 48; τῷ γε νῦν λόγῳ, QO; τοῦ πρόσθε Kaduou Tov πάλαι τ᾽ ᾿Αγήνο- 
pos, 208; or 1 there is no noun, the phrase will form one: τὰ πάρος, 1420. 
So before a preposition and case: τὸ πρὸς ποσί, 130; τοῖς ἐν γένει, 1430; 
or a case, τὼ βροτῶν, 498; τὰ τῆς τύχης, 977; τανῦν Often occurs as a 
merely strengthened form of νῦν now. 


(7) often as a demonstrative pronoun. So οἱ μέν, of δέ, sone, 
others, 16, 173 οἱΞε οὗτοι 108; τὸν Ξετοῦτον or ἐκεῖνον, 200. So τὰ dé, 481; 
ὁ δέ, 669, 1264; τῆς for ταύτης, 1082; ταῖν for ταύταιν, 1466. Sometimes 
it is for a relative: τῶν for ὧν, 1379; τὸ for 6, 1427. In 1229 τὼ δέ, others, 
implies τά μέν, some, suppressed before it. Tov AaBdaxov (und. υἱὸν), 224 ; 
τῷ Πολύβου (und. vig) 489. The following places illustrate the power of 
the article: 371, 497, 668.] 


2. “Ode, οὗτος, are of constant occurrence. Either may occur before 
article and noun, or after both: τόδε τὸ ῥῆμα or τὸ ῥῆμα τόδε, τοῦτο τὸ 
ὄνειδος or τὸ ὄνειδος τοῦτο. Observe τῇδε, this way, 858, 11283 καὶ ταῦτα, 
and this too, 373 τοῦτο μὲν in the first place, 603; followed by τοῦτ᾽ ἄλλο, 
605. 


24. ’Exetvos or κεῖνος, that one yonder, that, he, &c. is derived from 
ἐκεῖ, there (bringing to mind our vulgarism ‘that there’). It occurs about 
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12 times; and its shortened form κεῖνος as many. The adverb ἐκεῖ twice, 
776, 940. Its cognates are ἐκεῖσε, κεῖσε, thither, ἐκεῖθεν, κεῖθεν, thence. 
Of these κεῖθεν alone appears in this play, 758; but all are used by 
Sophocles. 


[Obs. The Pronoun αὐτὸς (= Lat. ipse) has a variety of sense and con- 
struction which makes it one of the most remarkable words in the Greek 
language; it is of all persons. 


1. Its first meaning is Se/f, and this sense it can keep in all its cases: 
being (in this use) in apposition either to a pronoun personal or demon- 
strative, expressed or understood, or to a noun, with or without article, as: 

αὐτὸς (ἐγὼ) ἐλήλυθα, Lan come myself. 

αὐτὸς (σὺ) ἐλήλυθας, thou art come thyself. 

αὐτὸς (ἐκεῖνος, Οἰδίπους) ἐλήλνθε, he (Ocaipus) ts himself come. 

(ἡμεῖς) αὐτοὶ ἐληλύθαμεν, we are come ourselves. 

(ὑμεῖς) αὐτοὶ ἐληλύθατε, ye are come yourselves. 

(ἐκεῖνοι, of πολέμιοι) αὐτοὶ ἐληλύθασι, they, the enemies themselves are 
COM. 


So αὐτὸς ὁ Φοῖβος or ὁ Φοῖβος αὐτός, Phoebus himself, which may be 
declined through all singular cases; αὐτοὶ of Θηβαῖοι or of Θηβαῖοι ἀὐτοί, the 
Thebans themselves, which may be declined through all plural cases. 

Examples: Nom. First Person S. οὐ γὰρ dv μακρὰν ἴχνευον αὐτός, 220; 
ἐγὼ μὲν οὔτ᾽ αὐτὸς ἱμείρων ἔφυν, 587, 591, 1364, 1381. Sec. Pers. 5. ὥσπερ 
καὐτὸς εἰσορᾷς, 223 αὐτὸς σὺ σοί, 570; κρῖν αὐτὸς μαθών, 5443 αὐτὸς οἶσθα, 
5743 αὐτός μοι σὺ σημάντωρ γενοῦ, 957, 1039, 1447. Third Pers. αὐτὸς δ᾽ 
δε, 531, 704; αὐτός θ᾽ ὁ πρέσβυς, 8053 αὐτὸς πάροιθεν ὥλετο, 856, 9273 ὑφ᾽ 
ὧν θάνοι μὲν αὐτός, 12473 τοῦτ᾽ αὐτὸ... μ᾽ εἰσαεὶ φοβεῖ, 1013, 7253 ἥξει yap 
αὐτὰ, they will conte of themselves, 341. Other cases: αὐτὸν εἴπατ᾽ εἰ καάτισθ᾽ 
ὕπου, tell me of himself, tf ye know, where he is, 926 (κάτιστε is 2d pers. pl. 
of κάτοιδα). See 547, 548; Φοίβου γ᾽ ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, 712. 

A remarkable place in Oed. T. is 1169-70 οἴμοι πρὸς. αὐτῷ γ᾽ εἰμὶ τῷ 
δεινῷ λέγειν. κἄγωγ᾽ ἀκούειν, where the Infinitives depend on τῷ δεινῷ, and 
after κἄγωγε the mind supplies again ἐπ᾽ αὐτῷ γ᾽ εἰμὶ τῷ Seve. 


2. The oblique cases of αὐτὸς compounded with the Reflexive Pronoun 
ἕο (Hom. =ov) form: 


e f . 

ἑαυτόν, ἑαυτήν, which contracted are αὐτόν, αὑτήν; 
ἑαυτοῦ, ἑαυτῆς, » .9 αὑτοῦ, αὑτῆς; 
e “ ε ~ ε a “A 
ἑαυτῷ, ἑαυτῇ, > - αὑτῷ, αὑτῇ. 


himself. herself. 


So the plural cases become αὑτούς -ds, αὑτῶν, αὐτοῖς -αἷς, themselves, 
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The singular cases again compounded with ἐμέ, ἐμοῦ, ἐμοί, σε, σον, σοι, 
form the pronominal words: 


ἐμαυτόν----ἦν, geavrov—nv, contracted into σαυτόν---ἦν ; 

ἐμαυτοῦ---ἧς, σεαυτοῦ---ῆς, » " σαυτοῦ----ῆς; 

ἐμαυτῷ---ἢ, σεαυτῷ---ἢ, 39 33 σαυτῷ--ἢ; 
myself, thyself. 


Examples: (1) ἑαυτόν, 706, 1290. (2) αὑτὸν without αὐτός; μόνον καθ᾽ 
αὑτόν, 63, 234; τὸν wap’ αὑτῷ βίοτον, 612; αἱ δὲ τοιαῦται φύσεις αὑταῖς 
δικαίως εἰσὶν ἄλγισται φέρειν, 675; ἔπαισεν ἄρθρα τῶν αὑτοῦ κύκλων, 1276. 
(3) In correlation with αὐτός; αὐτὸς καθ᾽ αὑτοῦ, 228; παισὶ τοῖς αὑτοῦ 
ξυνὼν ἀδελφὸς αὐτὸς καὶ πατήρ, 457; αὐτὴ πρὸς αὑτῆς, 1237. In 133 ἀλλ᾽ 
αὐτὸς αὑτοῦ we have an instance of αὑτοῦ put for ἐμαυτοῦ. In Oed. T. 
there is no example of αὐτοῦ for cavrot, but this is equally feasible; as εἰ δ᾽ 
αὑτὸς αὑτὸν ὧδε παιδεύεις, Trach. 145. (4) ἐμαυτόν. ἐγὼ οὔτ᾽ ἐμαυτὸν οὔτε 
σ᾽ ἀλγυνῶ, 332; ἐγὼ δ᾽ ἐμαντὸν παῖδα τῆς Τύχης νέμων, 1080; Κρέοντ᾽ ἐμαυ- 
τοῦ γαμβρόν, 70; ὑπέρ τ᾽ ἐμαυτοῦ, 253; μητρὶ τἠμαντοῦ, 9953 ἔγὼ ᾽π᾽ ἐμαντῷ, 
820, 833. (5) σεαυτόν, σαυτόν. ῥῦσαι σεαυτόν, 312; σὺ νῦν ἀφεὶς σεαυτόν, 
γο7. σαντὸν 15 ποῖ ἴῃ Oed. T. See νῦν δ᾽ αἷρε σαυτόν, Phil. 886, εἴπερ τι 
τοῦ σαυτοῦ βίον κήδει, 1060; εἰ διδοίης γ᾽ ὡς ἐγὼ σαυτῷ λόγον, 582. See (above) 
τοῖς οἷσιν αὐτοῦ for τοῖς ἑαυτοῦ, τοῖς σοῖσιν αὐτοῦ for τοῖς σεαυτοῦ. So τοῖς 
ἐμοῖσιν αὐτοῦ could be used for τοῖς ἐμαυτοῦ. Thus in Latin, mea ipsius, 
tia tpsius, Sua tpsius. 


3. The oblique cases of αὐτὸς (but not the nominative) are used as 
mere demonstrative pronouns, almost as ἐκεῖνον, éxeivov...but somewhat less 
emphatic, 

In Oed. T. αὐτόν, him, 297, 469, 703, 842, 989, 1421; αὐτῷ, 10 him, 
1258; ἀπ’ αὐτῆς, from her, 1269; αὐτῶν, of them, 9753 αὐτοῖς, to them, 
270, &c. ἄς. 

The accusative pronoun wv (usually singular, sometimes plural) is for 
αὐτόν, 123, 248, 466, 642, 718, 763, 768, 843, 857, 889, 942, 1133, 1174, 
1176: for αὐτήν, 397, 1265; for αὐτούς, 868. Σφέ, ods, are used for 
αὐτάς, 1505, 1508. See above (Refl. Pr.). 


4. Αὐτὸς with the article before it means ‘the same.’ 

(1) ὁ αὐτός--αὑτός, 559, 1210. (2) τὸν αὐτὸν ἄριθμον, 844. (3) τὸ 
αὐτὸ --ταὐτό, ἐς ταὐτό, 734; τὸ αὐτὸν τεταὐτόν, 325: ἀνεῖτε ταὐτὸν σπέρμα, 
1405. (4) τὰ αὐτὰ --ταὐτά, 575; εἰ τά γ᾽ αὖθ᾽ ἕξει κράτη, 586. 

In three places ταὐτὰ is constructed with a dative: ταὐτὰ Φοίβῳ, the 
same things as Phoebus, 2843 ἐκείνῃ ταὐτά, the same as she does, 5793 σοὶ 
ταὐτά, the same that you do, 840]. 
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5. 1. The Relative ὃς is largely used, with the occasional variation 
ὅσπερ, which occurs as Nom. S. 756; Acc. S. 1120; Dat. 5. 351; Acc. Pi. 
neut. (dep), 251, 346, 575; Gen. Pl. 822. In ἅπερ εὔπτερον ὄρνιν 176, 
ἅπερ is for ὥσπερ. “Os ye, 35. The universal form és ay appears 580, 
749, as ἃ dv, whatever things. 

2. Ὅστις appears about 29 times: of these 6 re 71, 485, 664, 934, 
1360; ὅτου for οὗτινος, 117, 493, 697, 9323 ὅτῳ for ᾧτινι, 982, 13353 ὅτων 
for ὦντινων, 414. Observe 6 Te πύματον, to the very utmost, 664; 0 τι 
τάχιστα, ας soon as possible, 1340, See ποτέ. 


B. CORRELATION OF QUALITY (ποῖος; OF WHAT KIND ἢ). 

a. The Interrogative motos; of what kind? may generally he 
rendered what, and in tragic use, differs little from ris; Like τίς, it is used 
in indirect as well as direct interrogation. 

TTotos, as direct Interrogative, is in Oed. T. 23 times: 89, 99, 102, 120 
(τὸ ποῖον :), 128, 291 (τὰ ποῖα TavrTa;), 359, 420, 421, 437, 559, 571, Kc. 
Indirect: 1371. 

ὦ, ποιὸς indef. does not occur. 


27, Demonstratives in correlation with ποῖος ; τοῖος 14143 τοιόσδε, 
twelve times, 13, 244, 295, 387, 435, &c.; τοιοῦτος, thirteen, 140, 339, 406, 
441, ἄς. 

g The Rel. οἷος. 95, 403 (οἷά περ); γοι (Κρέοντος, οἷά μοι βεβου- 
λευκὼς ἔχει, because of Creon’s plots against me); 426 (an exclamation); 751 
(οἷα --- ὡς, 222 the manner of); 763 (οἷ᾽ ἀνὴρ δοῦλος, considered as a slave, see 
ws); 803, 1224 (exclamation); 1395 (exclamation); 1488. In 303, 1272, 
1402, it is indirect Interrog. 


Note: οἷός re (for τοῖος ὥστε) able, 24, 1415. 
Ὁποῖος occurs, 554, 1076, 1272, 1403, but in the last place alone it is an 


indirect Interrog.; in the rest it is Relative. (See above Obs. 1.) In g15 
ὁποῖα is adverbial. 


C. D. CORRELATION OF QUANTITY AND QUOTITY (πόσος: πόσοι :). 


a. Ilocos; how great? interrog. occurs once, 533, nowhere else in 
Soph. 


ὦ. ποσὸς indef. does not occur. 
7. Demonstratives : 
τύσος, 345; τοσόσδε, 507, 664, 1173, 1282, 13133 τοσοῦτος, 569, 736, 
801, 1146, 1410. 
8. Relatives (which in plur. express quotity, i.e. number) : 
"Ooos, 273, 347 (ὅσον μὴ χερσὶ καίνων, all but killing with the hands); 
305 (ὅσον ye); 382 (exclam.); 1224 (exclam.); 1239 (ὅσον ye). Oblique 


a St . ΡΝ oe ae “οὐδ δδι... 
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(ὅσων ἐγὼ ψαύοιμι) 1464. The universal Rel. ὅσ᾽ ἂν occurs, 77, 1122, ὅσον 
τάχιστα, 1436. ‘Omdgos is used as Rel. 1407 and in Antig. 214. In 1527 
ὅσος is used as indirect Interrog. 


Pronominal Particles: 


E. CORRELATION OF MANNER (πῶς; HOW ὃ). 


πῶς; how ? 391, and fifteen times more. 
6. The Indefinite πως, somehow, is often used by Soph. but not in 
Oed. Τ. 


j Demonstratives : 

ὧδε, so, this, 83, and ten times besides. hither, 7, 144, 298. 

οὕτως, οὕτω, so; 129, and seven times more. 

In 1444 dpa, then, proves that οὕτως is not to be taken with ἀθλίου. 

g. Relatives: 

(2) ὡς (Lat. az) is the chief Relative of Manner. 

This particle is notable as exhibiting more varieties of meaning and use 
than any other in Greek. As many as fifteen can be noted in this play. 
We may class them in seven groups: 

i. as, Rel. particle of Comparison (as). 
ii of Manner (oz). 
in Oblique Construction (chaz). 
in Final Construction (2 order that). 
of Time (when, from the time when). 
Viz 539 .» οἱ Cause (szzzce). 
vii. ,, Preposition (20 a person). 
i. ὡς, as: 

(1) with nouns and pronouns: 60, 583 (ὡς ἐγώ); 923, 
1260, 1422. 

(2) with finite verbs: 114, 242, 435, 940, 962, 1160. 
Note 1291 (ἀραῖος ws ἠράσατο). 

(3) with Infin. 84. 

(4) with participles absolute or otherwise: 11, 97, Io], 
145, 241-2, 353, 625, 848, 956, 1178, 1290-1, 1423. 

(5) with particle 1174 (ws πρὸς τί xpelas;). 

(6) astfwith verb: 538 (ws οὐ γνωριοῖμι). 

(7) idiomatic with noun (as=considered as, for) 1078 
(ws γυνή); 1118 (ws νομεὺς ἀνήρ); 1526 (ws τις κιτ.λ.). See Exc. ΙΧ, 

(8) idiomatic with gen. 345 (ws ὀργῆς ἔχω, so angry am 1). 
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(9) idiomatic with adv. pos. or sup. (ws Tdx0s) 945, 11545 
(ws τάχιστα) 1429, as soon as possible. 
(10) ὥσπερ, as, 22, 54, 81, 276, 715, 14703 1114 (ὥσπερ 
ἔγνωκα, 77 seem to recognise), 1218. 
(11) ὡσπερεί, as tf, 264. 
ll. ws, how: 
(t) exclamatory: 316, 319, 439, 1187, 1348. 
(2) oblique: 547, 1172. Note 543 (οἷσθ᾽ us ποίησον) ; 
329 (ws dv, howsoever). See Exc. V1. 
11, ὡς, that (oblique): 
(1) with indic. 1369. 
(2) with opt. imperf. 555, 780, 7915 aor. 730, 843, 1167; 
fut. 713. 
iv. ws, final (22 order that): 
(1) with subjunctive: 325, 359. 
(2) with opt.: 1143, 1174. 
(3) with indic. past: 1392. 
v. ὡς, temporal: 
(1) wher (ὡς ὁρᾷ), 807. 
(2) from the time when, 115 (ws ἀπεστάλη). 

vi. ws, sence (causal), 44, 47) 54, 56, 365, 445, 922, 1050. 

Exc. ΠῚ. . 
vii. ὡς as a Prep. (fo, a person) 1481 (ἔλθετε ws τὰς ἀδελφὰς 
τάσδε τὰς ἐμὰς χέρα). 
(2) ὅπως, the strengthened ws, has many of its uses: as (partially): 
how (oblique): ¢hat (oblique): 27 order that: when. 
i, 5/979, 1336 (ὅπωσπερ); ὅπως τάχιστα, 1410. 

il, ow: 406, 1251, 1367. 

il, ¢hat: 548, 1518. ὅπως μή lest 1075 (δέδοιχ᾽ ὅπως μὴ ᾽κ τῆς 
σιωπῆς τῆσδ᾽ ἀναρρήξει κακά, 7 fear lest evils will break forth from this 
silence). 

iv. inorder that:921 (drws...rdbpps); 1006 (ὅπως... εὖ πράξαιμίτι). 

v. whew: 1241 (ὅπως. -παρῆλθ᾽ ἔσω); 1244 (ὅπως εἰσῆλθε); 
1265 (ὅπως ὁρᾷ viv). 
(c) wore, so that, soas: 
i. with Indic. pres. 65; fut. 135, 411; aor. 534, 1036. 
ii. with Opt. aor. and ἄν, 857. | 
iil, with Infin. 361, 374, 595, 1045. (ὥστε μὴ) 1085, 1460. 
Note. For ὥστε the art. τὸ is used with Infin. 283, 1388. Cp. 1412, 
where 70... 15 In apposition. 
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Ἐς CORRELATION OF TIME (πότε; WHEN Ὁ). 


*wore, when? and correlates. 

a. The Interrog. πότε is not in Oed. T.; only once in Soph. Aj., 
1185 (ἐς wore). The question when? was asked and answered by various 
uses of the word χρόνος, ¢ize. 

As to time past, comp. 558, 561. See Aesch. Ag. 254, ποίου χρόνον 
δὲ καὶ πεπόρθηται TONS; 

When? would be asked of the future by means of the prep. és, as és 
πότε, és τίν᾽ ἡμέραν, és χρόνον τίνα; answer, és αὔριον, és τρίτην (ἡμέραν), 
εἰς ἔτος and the like. Note 199 (ἐπ᾽ ἦμαρ, during the day). 

6. The Indefinite ποτέ, ever, formerly, hereafter, is in large use. 
ποτέ, formerly, 103 (ἦν...«ποτέ), 172, &c.3 hereafter, 418 (ἐλᾷ ποτέ), 
428, 486; ever: (1) strengthening Interrogatives: ris, 2, 151, 803; πῶς, 
1212; ποῦ, 1480; (2) strengthening doris, 224, 279, 7033; (3) after οὐ or μή, 
338, 375) 573, 602, 852, Kc. 
€. οὔποτε, 12eVEr, 503, 511) 1009, &c.; μήποτε, 329, 1218, 1392. 
jf. Demonstratives, ¢4en: 
τότε, 52, &c., &c.3 τηνικαῦτα, 76. 
g Relatives, when, numerous : 
ὅτε, 382, &c.3 ἐπεί, 1266; ἡνίκα, 14703 ἦμος, 1134 (see ws, dws). 
whenever, ὅταν, 422, 618, 624, &c. 


ἃ. CORRELATION OF PLACE (ποῦ; WHERE?), 


(1) Place where: ποῦ, and correlates. 
a. Interrog., ποῦ, where? οἱ δ᾽ εἰσὶ ποῦ γῆς; ποῦ τόδ᾽ εὑρεθήσεται 
κιτ.ὰλ., τοϑ; ποῦ σὺ μάντις εἶ σαφής; 355, 606, 732, 1480. 
ὁ. Indefinite, που, somewhere, anywhere, perchance, 43, 769, 1116, 


1128, 1130, 1410, 1480. 
jf: Demonstratives : 


here, ἐνθάδε, 452, 968, 1049; ἐνταῦθα, 582, 508, 752. 
there, ἐκεῖ, 776, 940. 


5. Relatives: where. 

οὗ, 732, 1263, 15133 ὅπου, 514, 924, 926, 1256, 1406; ἔνθα, 414, 686, 
878, 1249, 1451; ἵνα, 680, 947, 953, 1311, 1518, 1732; wa, with gen., 
iv’ ef κακοῦ, 404, ἵν᾽ ἕσταμεν χρείας, 1397. In every place where ἵνα is used 
in Oed. T. it means arriving at a point, evil or unpleasant; and so else- 
where in Soph., but not always in evil sense. 
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wherever, ἔνθ᾽ av, 667, 1461; and ἔνθα μή, 316, 796, 1412. 
It must be noticed that ἵνα is also used as a final conjunction, 2 order 
that (to the point that) (1) with subjunc., 364, 1454; (2) with past Indic. 


eo» & 


after a past tense, ἵν᾽ 7 τυφλός τε καὶ κλύων μηδέν, 1389. See ws, ἔνθα, iva. 


2. Place whither, wot and correlates. 
a. Interrog. ποῖ γᾶς ; 1309. 
ὦ, The Indefinite does not occur in Oed. T., and of the Relatives 
only ὅποιπερ, 1458. 
jf Demonstratives: 
hither, ὧδε, 144, 208: δεῦρο, 532, 981, 1069, 1126, 1480. 
g Rel. whither is not represented in Oed. T. 


3. Place whence; πόθεν and correlates. 
a. Interrog. πόθεν; 1162. 
ὦ, Indef. does not occur. 
jf Demonstratives: 
ἐνθένδε, 12673 ἐντεῦθεν, 1516. 
g Relatives: 
ὄθενπερ, 1498; ἔνθεν, 1179, 1286, 1485, 1490. 


4. Which way? πὴ and correlates. 
Interrog. πῆ; 1310. 

Indef. not in Soph. 

Demonstr., τῇδε, 858, 859, 1128. 
Rel. none in Oed. T. 


δ. ASR 


INDEX OF WORDS. 


IN using this Index, observe: (1) ‘See’ before a numeral (verse) implies 
a reference to its place in the Commentary: before Exc. to one 


of the Excursus. 


(2) Conjunctions, Prepositions, Pronouns and Pro- 


nominal Particles are not included here: they will be found in Ex- 


cursus XIv. (3) Matters not given here (genders, declensions, 
conjugations, forms, &c.) must be sought in the Lexicon, when 
required. (4) Abbreviations used are: in Verbs: Voices, act. pass. 


m.; Moods, &c.: 


ind. imp. subj. opt.—inf. part. ; 


Tenses: imperf. fut. 


(future), f. 1, f. 2, f. 3 (paulo-post fut.); aor. (aorist); a. 1 (first aorist); 


a. 2 (second aorist) ; 


“A, Aal 1147 

ἴΑβαι, a town in Phocis. See 899 

ἄβατος, wnaccesstble, wntrodden, 719 

ἀβλαβής, wrcjured, 229 

aBouros, z2c0nstderate, 634 

ἄγαλμα, Image, statue, 1379 

ἄγαμος, 272MLarried, 1502. ἄγ. γάμος, 
unconnubtal, i.e, 111,10 15, 7167΄- 
riage. See 1214 

ἄγαν, Very, 4393 very much, 2, 767 
(πόλλ᾽ ἄγαν, too much), 914 

ἄγγελος, messenger, 116, 305. See 
6, ἀγγέλων GANwy.—Hence ἀγγέλ- 
hu, to announce, 604, 955, with 
ws οὐκ ἔτ᾽ ὄντα K.T.N. 


ἀγηλατέω, See 402 
᾿Αγήνωρ, father of Cadmus 268. 
See I 


ayvos, pure, 830.—ayvela, purity, 
864 

ἀγνώς, 7enorant, 677, 681 (vavue), 
1123 (oblivious) 

ἀγνωτος, unknowi2, 58 

ἄγονος, unprolific, barren, 27 

ayopa. See 20, 161 

ἄγος, curse. See 1427, 931 

ἄγριος, weld, 4773 fierce, 3443 cruel, 
1073, 1205, 1349 

ἀγύρτης. See 3338 

ἄγχιστος, nearest, QIQ 

ἀγχόνη, strangling. See 1374, 1365 

ἄγω, lead, 298, 724; bring, 1063; 
convey, 7 56; hold, deem, 775 
δυσῴορως ἄγειν, see 784 


perf. (perfect) ; 


"Adava, the goddess Pallas. 


“Αἰδης. 


pl-pf. (pluperfect). 


ἀδάματος, z2vincible, 1315 

ἀδελῴφεα (-- ἀδελφή), sister, 160 

ἄδηλος, unknown, concealed, 475, 
4973 wszproven, see 608 

del, always ; the first syll. is doubtful. 
αἰέν, 60, 905. εἰσαεί, for ever, 
275, 1013 

ἀελλάς. See 466 

ἄζομαι. See agouevos, 155 

See 159 

ἄθεος, vodless, 662.---ἀθέως. See 254 

ἄθλιος, wretched, 372, 789, Sc. 

αθρέω, view, observe, 1305 

αθροίζω, collect, 144 

ἀθυμος, dejected, 319.—abupéw. See 


747 
αἴγλη, splendour, 207.—Hence ἀγ- 
λαός, splendid, 152. —aydawy, 
brilliant, 214 
αἰδέομαι, revere, respect. See 1426 
See 30. 972, Tap "Aton, 171 
the reain of Hades; 1372, εἰς Αἰδου 
(und. δόμον) 
αἰθήρ, sky. See 866 
αἰκίζομαι, 2l-use. Aor. 1 ἠκισάμην, 
11 
αἴμα ἢ blood, 1279, 1406; bloodshed, 
IOI. See 1450 
αἴνιγμα, riddle, 393, 1525.—aivixTos, 
riddling, 439. See Exc. VI. 
aipéw, take, aor. εἷλον, 396 (ἑλεῖν 
αἷμα, shed); 585 (ἑλέσθαι, choose); 
887 (ἕλοιτο, sedze); 1522 (ἕλῃ 
2p., take away) 
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αἴρω, lift, 143, 270, οτ4 (ὑψοῦ αἴρει, 
excites); midd. 1225 (ἀρεῖσθε πέν- 
θος, coucetve, feel) 

αἰσθάνομαι, perceive, aor. ῃσθόμην. 
See 1271 

aloow, doow, aor. nia, rush, 1074 

αἴσχιστα, most foully, sup. of aic- 
χρώς, 367 

αἰσχύνη, shame, 1284.—alcxtvouat, 
be ashamed of, 1079 

αἰτέω, ask, pray, 216, 1818. midd. οὐ- 
τοῦμαι, do. 880.—aiz nrés, seed for, 
384 

αἰτία, cause, 1236; crime, 1093 ac- 
cusation, 656 (βαλεῖν ἐν αἰτίᾳ). 
--ο-αὀἰτιάομαι, accuse, 608 

ἀκάλυπτος, unconcealed, 1427 

ἀκάρπως κἀθέως. See 254 

ἀκμή, time of life. Seez4i. finger, 
ἀμφιδεξίοις ἀκμαῖς. See 1243. 
1034 ποδοῖν ἀκμάς (ankles or 272- 
steps?) 

ἀκούω, hear, 7,43, ἄς. axovaréos, to 
be heard. See 1170. ἀκουστός, 
&c. 1312.—avtaxovw, hear in re- 
PY 544 

ἄκρος, sup. axodraros, highest, 1106, 
876 

aKTH, coast, 177 

ἄκων, unwilling, 
tional, 1230 

ἀλάομαι, wander, 1506 

ἄλγος, grief, pain, 62, 638, 1031.— 
ἀλγεινός, grievous, 15303 ἀλγισ- 
τος, most painful, 675, 1238.—an- 
γύνω, pati, annoy, 332, 446, 1067 

ἀλεξίμορος, death-averting. See 163 

ἀληθής, true, 299. ταληθές, the 
truth, 299, 256. ἀληθές; ha 
really! 55ο.---ἀλήθεια, truth, 369 

ἅλις, enough, 685, 1061, 1515 

ἁλίσκομαι, be taken, 542, fut. ἀλώσο- 
μαι, 576.—éadwros, that may be 
caught 

ἀλκή, help, succour, 42, 189, 218 

αλλά, but, well!’ &c. See Particles. 


12833 2422172{621- 


1’Erepos and ἄλλος differ as their Latin cognates alter, alius: 
‘one (or the other) of two,’ the latter ‘another.’ 
782, θάτέρᾳ (for τῇ ἑτέρᾳ ἡμέρᾳ the next day). 
noticeable cases being (1) as distinguished from αὐτός, se: 


INDEX OF WORDS. 


ἀλλαγή, change, reverse, 1206 

ἄλλος. See 6. 185 (ἄλλοθεν ἄλλαι, 
some here, some there); ἄλλως τε, 
moreover, 14143 ἄλλως, 2722. Vain, 
333) 1151 

ἄλοξ, furrow, 1211 

ἄλοχος, wife (young), 183 

ἄλυπος, painless, 503 

ἅμα, together, at the same time, 140, 
471, 1317 

ἀμαιμάκετος, 22vercible, 177 

ἁμαξιτός, carriage road, 716, 

ἁμαρτάνω, err, fad, perf.-p. ἡμαρτη- 
μαι, 

ἄμβροτος. See 158-9 

ἀμείνων, better, 1443, 1479, 1528 

ἀμελέω, seglect, 111 

apopos, wdl-fated, unhappy, 248 

ἀμύνω, ward off, 894 

ἀμφιπλήξ. See 417 

᾿Αμφιτρίτη, wife of Poserdon 

av. See Particles and Verbs, Exc. 
XIV. 

ἀνάγκη, necessity, strait, 877, 986. 
—avayKatw, compel, 280 

ἄναγνος, ἔφη η7ε, 823, 1383 

ἀναιρεῖν, aor. 2. τῇ. ἀνειλόμην, 7. re- 
ceived, 1035 

ἀνακηρύσσω, proclaim aloud, 450 

avaxivyots, agitation, quaking, 727 

ἀναλίσκω, fut. ἀναλώσω, Ail/, 1174 

ἀναμιμνήσκω, remind, fut. ἀναμνήσω, 
II 

ἄναξ. See 80, 284, ὅσ. 

ἀνάριθμος. See 167, 179 

ἀνδρηλατέω, banish a man. See ico 

ἄνευ. See 1464, also 541, 590 

avéxw. See 174 

ἀνήκεστος, past cure. See 98 

ἀνήρ. See 43 (Exc. Ill). τοῦδε 
τανδρός (ue), 334. tor83 so τοῦδ᾽ 
ἀνδρός, 1464. See 449 

ἄνθρωπος, man, 977 

ἀνίημι, send forth, 270, 1277, 1405 

ανίστημι, ἀναστάς, arising, (a. 2), 
1200 


the former meaning 
‘But in Oed. T. ἕτερος occurs once only 
Ἄλλος appears about 35 times: the most 
: Tap’ ἀγγέλων ἄλλων, See 7: 


cp. 63, 375, 580, 704, 1023, &c.; (2) in correlation with a second ἄλλος or some cognate, 


175 (ἄλλον δ᾽ ἂν ἄλλῳ προσίδοις); 


184 (ἄλλοθεν ἄλλαι); 230: 


(3) before ἢ chan, 595; 819 


(ἄλλος ἢ ᾽γώ); (4). observe 1085 (οὐκ ἂν ἐξέλθοιμ᾽ ἔτι ποτ᾽ ἄλλος): 1118 (εἴπεο Tis ἄλλος 


πιστὸς ὡς νομεὺς ἀνήρ). 
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ἀνιστορέω, ask, inguire, 573 
ἀνοίκτως, without a mourner, 182 
ἀνορθόω, uplift, re-establish, 46, 51 


ἄνορμος. see 422-3 
ἀνόσιος, 19,2 101{5,.3.53 
ἀντιάζω. See 102 


ἀντιπέμπω, send back, 366 

ἀνύω, bring to pass, cause. 
720 

ἄνω, above, 965 (i the air). But 
416, νέρθε κἀπὶ γῆς ἄνω, beneath 
(the earth) axd on earth above. 
Cp. 968, κεύθει κάτω δὴ γῆς, 15 
hidden now beneath earth, i.e. 
νέρθε ἐν Acdou 

ἄξιος, worthy, 931, 1004. With gen. 
778, 972. With infin. 763, 769, 

See 92 

ἀξιόω, deem fit, require, 14493 con- 
sent, 9443 Weign, 1413 

aravidw, fo bid. See 236. The 
negative with infin. after such 
verbs is a common Greek idiom 

ἄπειμι (εἶναι), be absent, 75, 1238, 
1285.---ἄπειμε (ἰέναι), ΦῸ ατυᾶν, 
229, 431: 444, 447 

ἀπείρων, unaware, 1088 (var. τ. ἄ- 
πειροΞ) 

ἀπευθύνω, direct, rule, τοι 

ἀπήνη, mule-chaise. See 753 

ἁπλοῦς, sizgle, 606; stmple. 


See 166, 


See 


% 519 ΄ 
ἀποδείκνυμι, display, 1405 


ἄποικος. See 1518. Hence ἀποι- 
κέω. See 998. 
ἀποκλάω. See 1467. ἀποκλαύσασ- 


θαι, to bewail mutually. 

ἁποκλήω, to shut off, close up. See 
1387 (τὸ μὴ ἀποκλῇσαι) 

ἀποκρίνω. See 640 (ἀποκρίνας, giz- 
ing choice of) 

ἀπόλλυμι, destroy, 1441. 1251 (d- 
πόλλυται, pres. hist. he perished). 
See 1454 

᾿Απόλλων, So, ἄς. 

ἀπονοσφίζω. See 480 

ἀπόξενος, stranger-shunning. 
196 

ἀπόπτολις. See 1000 (κεῖθεν ἦσθ᾽ ἀπό- 
πτολις; adidst thou abandon that 
city ?) 

ἄποπτος πλεῖστον, very far out of 


sight of, 762 


See 
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ἄπορος, helpless. See 691, 877.— 
Hence ἀπορέω, am at a loss, 486 
ἀποσκεδάννυμι, disperse, dispel, Att. 

fut. ἀποσκεδῶ, 133 
ἀποσκοπέω, look at steadfastly, 746 
ἀποσπάω, tear off, 1268. See 1432 
ἀποστέλλω. 566 115 (ὡς ἀπεστάλη) 
ἀποστερέω, deprive, 1381; withhold. 
See 323 
amootpép~w. See 1154. 431 (οὐκ 
ἀποστραφεὶς ἄπει; wilt thou not 
turn thee back and be gone?) 


ἀπότιμος. See 215 
ἀπότροπος. See 1313 
bd , 

ἀποφάσκω. See 485 


ἀποφέρω, carry away, f. arolow, 1179 

ἀπωθέω, fut. ἀπώσω, repulse, 234; 
drive out, 641, 670 

ἀπωτέρω (adv. from ἀπό). See 137 
(τῶν ἀπωτέρω φίλων, more distant 
Sriends) 

apa, α curse, 298, 418, &c.—Hence 
ἀραῖος, uzder a curse. See 276, 
1201.--ὀἡράομαι, utter a curse, 
curse. See 251, 291 

ἀράσσω, to tear, 874. 

ἀργός, tdle, 287 (οὐκ ἐν ἀργοῖς -- οὐκ 

apyas) 


“Apns, the war-god (Mars), put for 


the pestilence, 190 

ἄρθρον, jownt, muscle, 713, 1032. 
1270 (ἄρθρα, pupels of the eyes) 

ἀριθμός, number. See 844 

ἄριστος, best, 46, 257, ἄς, 
(adv.), dest, 1046, 13€9 

ἀρκτέος. See 628 

"Apxrovpos("Apxrou οὖρος, bear-ward), 
the brightest star in Bootes, near 
the Bears ("Apxrot), 1137 

ἁρμόζω. See 902 

ἄρρητος, unspoken, 301, 465 (ἀρρητ᾽ 
ἀρρήτων, most horrible) 

ἀρτάνη, halter, 1268 

ἄρτι, ἀρτίως, newly, lately, 742; 78, 
243, το. 

dpxw, to rule, 54, &c.—apyy, rule, 
sway, 383, 503, &c. beginning, 
121, 385. —dpxatos, ancient, 1033. 
—apxnyeTns, chieftain, 751 


See 


ἄριστα 


ἀρωγός, helper, avenger, 127. See 
206 (ἀρωγὰ προσταθέντα) 

ἀσαφής, unclear, obscure, 430. 
Exc. V 
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ἄσεπτος, i7tpious, 890 

ἀστεργής, disguicting, grievous, 229 

ἄστυ, city, 35, &c.—dacrds, citizen, 
222, το. 

ἀσφαλής, safe. ἀσφαλῶς, safely, 613. 
-- ἀσφαλείᾳ, i strong security, 51 

ἀσχάλλω, orieve, 937 

ἀτεγκτος κατελεύτητος, wisofiened 
and ever impracticable, 336 

ἄτη, woe, mischief, ruin (from delu- 
sion or guilt), 164, 1205, 1284 

ἄτιμος, dishonoured, 637, 670. On 
this word and arimasw, see 340, 

789 

aTAnTos, zsufferable, 792. Nowhere 
found actively, but that it might 
be so used seems proved by the 
verb ἀτλητέω, be indignant, 515, 
and the analogy of ἄπρακτος, ἄψ- 
avoTos, &C. 

avon, Voice, 1325. 
527; 731, 940 

avOadia, self-rwill, obstinacy, 549 

αὐθαίρετος, of voluntary act, 1231 

αὖθις, αὖ, again, (often with πάλιν 
but not in O. T.,) dack, 230, 1373; 
132, 359, 361, 1403. αὖ is some- 
times o7 the other hand; 233 

αὔξω, exalt, 1092. αὔξομαι, row, 173 

αὔριος, of the morrow, 10go 

αὐτίκα, forthwith, 1229 

αὐτός. See Pronouns, Exc. XIV. 
αὕτως, 22 like manner. See 931. 
αὐτοῦ, at that point, 688.—avto€év- 
Ts = αὐθέντης, murderer. See 107. 
—auToxep (-- αὐτὸς TH χειρὶ dpa- 
gas), perpetrator, 266, 1331 

avw, shout, 1260 

ἄφαντος ἔρρει, has disappeared. See 
560 

ἄφατος, unutterable. See 1314 

ἀφίημι, a2si1SS, 320, 5993 omit, 198, 
8603; resign, 11773; acquit, 7O7. 
aor. ἀφῆκα, ἄφες, ἀφώ, ἀφείς 

ἀφικνέομαι, come (f. ἀφίξομαι, aor. 
ἀφικόμην, perf. ἀφῖγμαι), 833,920, 
933, 935, 1005. See 265 (ἐπὶ 
πάντ᾽ ἀφίξομαι, L well resort to 
every expedient) 

ἄφιλος, friendless, 662 

ἀφόβητος, fearless, 885 

appovéew. See 624. Exc. vil. 

ἄχαλκος ἀσπίδων. See 191 


αὐδάω, speak, 93, 
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ἄχος, grief, 1358 
ἄψαυστος. See 969 
adWoppos. See 431 


Βάθρον, step, 142 

Baivw (stem Ba), a. ἔβην, p. βέβηκα, 
p- part. βεβηκώς or βεβώς. go, 
125, 741, 832, 959, 1073.—comte, 
81, 148, 152, 772 

Baws. See 750 

Βάκχος, 211. Βακχεῖος, 1105 

βάλλω. See 657 (ἐν αἰτίᾳ βαλεῖν), 
975 (ἐς θυμὸν βαάλῃΞ) 

βάξις, saying, imputation, 509 

βαρύς. See 17, 546, 6γ3.---᾿Ααρύνω, 
weigh on; part. ἃ. 1. p. βαρυνθείς, 
tndtenant, 781.—Bapvorovos, /a- 
mentable, 1233 

βάσανος, touchstone, test, 510,.—Ba- 
σανίζξω (also βασανεύω), prove, test, 
493 

βασιλεύς, hing, 257 

βέλος, dart, arrow, 205, 893 

Bia, force, 670. πρὸς βίαν, perforce, 
805.— βιάζομαι, enforce, part. a. p. 
βιασθείς, 524 

Bios, Zefe, 33, ὅς. mode of life, 1124. 
-π- βίοτος, life, 612.—fBievat, Zo 
live, 1488 

βλάπτω, harm, 375.—B\dB8n. See 
517 

βλαστάνω, be born, aor. ἔβλαστον. 
See 1376.—fdaorn, pl. -at, berth, 
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βλέπω, see, 302, ἄο.---βλέφαρον, 
eyelid, 1276 

βοή, cry, 420.—Bodw, shout, roar, 
1252, 1287 

Bopa. See 1463 

βόσκω, feed, 1425.—Bornp, herds- 

. man, 837, 1044, KC. 

βουλεύω, advise, 14173 plan, plot 
(act. and m.), 537, 606, 619, 7oOr, 
1367.—BovrAevua. See 44, and 
Exc. Ill. 

βούλομαι, wish, choose, 623, 1522; 
resolve, 1057, 1677 

βούνομος, of pastured kine, 26 

βραχύς, small, mere, 121 

βροτός, mortal, 46, &c.—Bpdretos, 
of mortals, 709 

βρυχάομαι, to roar, aor. part. βρυχη- 
θείς, 1265 
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βυθός, depth, 24 
βωμός, altar, 6,—Bamos, of the altars, 
184 


Γαῖα, land, 456.—yaraovos. See 160. 
-- γῆ. land, country, 54, &c., &e. 
(usually πατρίς or πάτρα). 113 (γῆς 
ἐπ᾽ &\dns).—earth, 108, 415, 480, 
898, 968, 1308 

γάμος (often pl.), marriage, 825, ὅτε. 
- γαμέω, marry, f. γαμῶ, a. ἔγημα 
(of the man), 577, 18οο.--- γαμβρός, 
kinsman by marriage, brother-in- 
law, 70 

γαμψώνυξ, crook-clawed, 1198 

γελαστής (lit. a laugher), insulting, 
1422 

yéuw, be fraught. See 4 

γένειον, beard, chin, cheek, 1277 

γέρων, old man, 402, &c.—yepais, 
aged, 9, 990, 1009.—vyijpas, old 
age. See 17, 1113.---γηράσκω, 
grow old, 872 

γηθέω, rejoice, perf. part. γεγηθώς 
(=xalpwr), weth zmpunity, 368 

yijpus, voice, 167 

γίγνομαι (yt-yevoua, stem gan, gen), 
become, be, be born, f. γενήσομαι, a. 
ἐγενόμην, pf. part. γεγώς. (1) 53, 
250, 600, 697, 721, 816. (2) 127, 
845, 930, 957, 1058, 1408. (3) 
714, 1168, 1181, 1393. 8.1. ἐ- 
γεινάμην, begat, 1020, must be 
ascribed to the ancient form γένο- 
pat. A large tribe of words 
spring from this verb. First yé- 
vos, family, 261, 791, 1070, 1383; 

“descent, parentage, 1059, 1085; 
hin, 1016 (οὐδὲν ἐν γένει, mowise 
akin). See 1430-1 (rots ἐν γένει). 
Hence the adjectives éyyevys, 
συγγενής. Connected are γενεά, 
generation, 1186. γένεθλον, do. 
180. γενέτης, soz, 470. Next 
(from γέννα) γενναῖος, noble, 1469, 
γεννάω, deget, whence, γέννημα, 
birth, one born, 1167, yevvnrns, 
parent, 1015. Finally, yovos, son 
(sing. only), γονή, d2rth, 1469 ; off- 
spring, 1495, γονεύς, parent, 436. 
With numerous compounds. 

γιγνώσκω (stem gna, gno), know, 
f. γνώσομαι, a.2 ἔγνων, γνοίην, 
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γνούς, ἔγνωκα, 7 know; 403, 613, 
615, 1115-17,) 1274, 1325, 1477. 
Hence γνώμη, judgment, opinion, 
purpose, 398, 524, 601, ἄς. 528, 
(rats ἐμαῖς γνώμαις, by meyinfluence.) 
—yvurtdos, known, 58, 351, 396 

γλήνη, eyeball, 1277 

γλυκύς, sweet, 1390 

γλώσσα, tongue, 635 

γνωρίζω, recognise, Att. fut. γνωριῶ, 


γόος, wailing, tearful plaint, 30. 
—vyodouat, bewail, 1249 

γοῦν. See Particles. Exc. XIv. 

γράφω, write, enroll, f. 3. p. γεγρά- 
Wouat, 411 

γυνή, woman, wife, lady: sometimes, 
gueen, 260, ἅς. See 1074 (ὡς 
γυνή, for a woman). 


Δαίμων, deity, 2443 evil genius, 13013 
fortune, fate, 823, 194, 1311, 
1479; δαίμονες, deities, higher 
powers, 34, 886, 912, 1258, 1328, 
1378. All θεοί (gods) are δαίμο- 
ves (supernatural beings), but not 
every δαίμων would be called θεός. 
Human beings have a δαίμων 
attached to them (good or evil 
genius, angel, fate), whence the 
adjectives εὐδαίμων, 1197, δυσ- 
δαίμων, 1302 

δακρύω, weep, 66, 1486, 1515.—6da- 
Kpuppoéw, do. 1473 

δάμαρ, wzfe, 930 

δάπτω (lit. devour, rend), goad, sting, 
682 

δασμος, tribute, 36 

Δαυλία, or Δαῦλις, a town in Phocis 

δεῖ (τινα), zt dehoves (one), δεῖ με, 7 
must, with inf, 619, 825, 896, 
958, 976; with gen. 406 (δεῖ δ᾽ οὐ 
τοιούτων, ἀλλὰ....σκοπεῖν, we want 
not such things, but,..to consider, 
&c.) imperf, ἔδει, 1185, 12733 with 
gen. 3943; part. δέον, τ41τ6.---δεῖσ- 
θαι, to require, with gen. 1148, 
1293 

δείκνυμι, f. δείξω, a. τ ἔδειξα, show, 
278, 614, 1294, το. 

δεῖπνον, pl. -α, dinner, or supper, 
banguet, 779 
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Δελφοί, Delphi in Phocis, with 
temple, &c., 734. Δελφίς, fem. 
See 464, comm. 

δέμας, body, 1388 

δέος, fear, also δεῖμα, 294.---δεῖσαι, fo 
Sear, 11,234, &c., ἢ. δέδοικα, 767, 
1074.---δεινός, dreadful, terrible 
(often, see 1169, 1312); sad, 316, 
1035; wonderful, clever, 545. 
δεινόν, δεινά, adverbial, 12603 483, 
1263. See 747 (δεινῶς ἀθυμῶλ.--- 
δεινόπους. See 418.---δειλός, δειλία, 
cowardice, 536. δείλαιος, wretched 
(from fear), 1347 

dépxouat, see, pf. dédopxa, J see, 380, 
4135 454 

δεσπότης, master, lord, 1132 

δεῦρο, hither, this way! 148, ἄς. 

δεύτερος, second, next-best, 282 

δέχομαι, receive, 217 

δή, δῆτα, δήπου, &c. 
Exc. XIV. 

Δήλιος (Dor. Addis), of Delos, 154 

δῆλος, manifest, 672, 1008.—dnrdw, 
show, manifest, 77, &c. See ady- 
Aos ' 

διάσσω, speed over, glide through, 208 

διάτορος, perforated, pierced, 1034 

διαφανής, clear, 734 

διαφέρω, fut. διοίσω, carry through, 
perform, 321 

διαφθείρω, destroy, 4538.---διαφθορά, 


See Particles, 


See 573 

διδάσκω, teach, 564, fut. διδάξω, &c. 
—didaxtis. See 300 

δίδωμι, ezve, aor. ἔδωκα, δοίην, δούς, 
583, ἄο.---δόσις, get, 1518 

διειπεῖν (a. inf.), explacz, distinctly 
state, 394. See 854 

duéxw. See 717 

δίκη, justice, 274, 885 (πρὸς δίκης, 
justly), 552 (just penalty).—ébi- 
καιος, 7ust, 280, 609, 614, Kc. -ws, 
justly, 675. See 853. ---δικαιόω, 
deen right, 6; claim (as right), 
575,640 | 

διοίγω, open wide, 1295 

διόλλυμαι, Perish, be uitdone; a. διω- 
λόμην. 225, 1180 

διορίζω, define, determine, 1083 

διπλοῦς, twofold, double, 809, 938, 
1249, 1257, 1261, 1320; two, 288, 
607, 1135 
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Sis, twice, 363 

δοκέω, seem, 346, 401, 402, 405, 
435, 1101; seem right, seem true, 
126, 282; think, 355, 368, 399, 
584, 729, LILI, 1£79, 14703 agree, 
484. Hence δόκησις, fancy, 681; 
δόξα, opinion, tdea. See Qi 

δόλος, deceit, treachery, §39, 960. 
— doris, cheating, 608 

δόμος, usually δόμοι, Aouse, dwelling, 
422, &c.—dGua, hone, 29. δώ- 
ματα, δόμοι, 71, Kc. 

δοῦλος, slave, 410, &c. 

δράμημα. See 193 

dpaw, do, 77, ἄς. with two accus. 
See 640. εὖ, κακῶς δρᾶν with 
acc. See 642.—dpacréos, fo be 
done, 1443 

δρυμός, glade, 1399 

δύναμαι, am able, 315, 979, 1212. 
—<duvactela, power, 593 

δύο, fo. See 640 

δυσάλγητος, hard-hearted, 12 

δυσγένεια, low birth, 1079 

δυσμενής, il-affected, 546 

δύσμορος, z/l-fated, 665. 
do., 888, 1181 

δυσούριστος, wafting evil, 1316 

δυστάλας, unhappy, 1236 

ducréxuaptos, hard to trace, dim, 


δύσποτμος, 


109 
δύστεκνος. See 1248 
δύστηνος, unhappy, meserable, evil, 
790, &c. 
δυστυχέω, be unfortunate. See 262 
δύσφορος... εὐτυχεῖν. See 87, 783 


(δυσφόρως ἄγειν, to be sore dis- 
pleased), 770 (τά Ὑ ἔν σοι δυσφόρως 
ἔχοντα, the grounds of thy distress, 
or, as J. well renders, what lies 
heavy on thy heart). 

Awpis (fem.), Dorian, i.e. Pelopon- 
nesian, 775 

δῶρον, gift, 1022,—dwpyros, given, 
384 


"Hav, allow, leave, 256, 676, 1070. 
ἔα (monosyll.) 1451, ἐᾷ (do.) 1513 

ἐγγενής, native, 452; of kin, kindred, 
1168, 1430, 1506.—éyyevus, loyal- 
ly, 1225 

ἐγκαλέω, charge, impute, See 702 

ἔγκαρπος, fruil-inclosing, 25 
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ἐγκρατής -- ἐν κράτει, 122 power, ruling, 
941 

ἐγχείρημα, attempt, 540 

ἔγχος, Sword, weapon, 170, 959 

Efouat, sit, 32. Hence ἕδος, shrine, 
image, 886. ἕδρα, ἕδραι. See 2, 


13 

ἐθέλω, wish, 1203, a. 1 ἠθέλησα, 1348 

εἰδέναι, to know, pf. pres. οἶδα, 
7 know (2 p.s. otada, 3 οἷδε, pl. 
ἔσμεν, ἴστε, ἴσασι), part. εἰδώς, 
pl.-perf. = imperf. ἤδη or ἤδειν 

 (ῇὔδησθα, ἤδει, ἤδεμεν or Fouer, 
ἤδετε, ἤδειτε or yore, ἠδεσαν), 
f. εἴσομαι. Imperative ἔσθι, ἴστω, 
ἔστε. Compounded with διά, ἐξ, 
κατά, πρό, σύν 

εἰκάζω, guess. See 82, 404 

eixw, yield, 673. See 651 (εἰκάθω) 

εἰμί, verb of being, Zam. See Gram- 
mar, and Verbs in Exc. XIV. 

εἶμι, 90, shall go, 637, 897; part. ἐών, 
324, &c., imperat. ἴθι, ἴτω, ἴωμεν, 
ire, go, 46, &c. 

εἶπον, εἰπεῖν, Say, aOY. 2. 
ἔπος and ἐρῶ 

εἴργω. ἔργω, ἐέργω (Homer), confine, 
restrain, 129; midd. refrain, 890 

els, μία, ἕν, one, single, alone. See 
62, 113, 122, 247, 374, &c. 

εἰσαναβαίνω, aor. 2 εἰσανέβην, clinid 
up to, 876 

εἰσδέχομαι, entertain, 238 

εἰσδύω, aor. 2 εἰσέδυν, exter, 1317 

εἰσέρχομαι, aor. 2 εἰσῆλθον, pf. εἰσε- 
λήλυθα, 319, 1244 

elgopaw or ἐσοράω, 22, &c., f. εἰσό- 
Wouat or ἐσόψομαι, aor. εἰσεῖδον 
or ἐσεῖδον, look on, behold, 1224, 
1295, 105, &c.; 1263, 1303 

εἰσπαίω, burst in, 1252 

εἰσπέμπω, Send 121, 705 

εἰσπλέω, aor. εἰσέπλευσα, sail in, 


See Lex. 


42 
εἰσι ρίξω, place in the hands, 384 
εἴσω, ἔσω. See Prepositions, Exc. 
XIV. 
εἶτα. See Particles, Exc. xIv. 
εἴτε, do. 
ἐκβάλλω, expel, 386, 399; cast off, 
6113 retract, 849 
ἔκγονος, offspring, 1474. 
product, 172 


See 180. 


ἐκδημέω, travel, be abroad, 124 

ἐκδιδάσκω, instruct, teach, 38, 1370 

ἐκδίδωμι, LIVE UP, KES~LN, 1040 

ἐκεῖ, &c., ἐκεῖνος, ἄς. See Exc. 
XIV. 

ἑκηβόλος, far-darting, 162 

ἐκκαλέω. See 507 

ἐκκινέω. See 354 

ἐκκυλίνδω, roll out, 812 

ἐκλύω, loose off, make quittance, 35; 
release (midd.), 1003.—ékAvots, 7γ6- 
lease, delivery, 5306.---ἐκλυτήριος, 
tending to deliver, 392 

ἐκμανθάνω, learn from, 117, 578, 
1439: learn fully, 286, 835, 1065, 


1085. a. ἐξέμαθον, ἐκμαθ-. 
ἐκμετρέομαι. See 795 
Exunvos. See 1137 


ἐκπείθω, over-persuade, τοῦ over, 
1024 

ἐκπειράομαι. See 360, and Lex. 

ἐκπέμπω. See 309 

ἐκπλήσσω, aismay, pf. p. ἐκπέπληγ- 
μαι, 922 

ἐκπράσσω, achieve, 377 

ἐκρίπτω, fling forth, 1412 

ἐκστέλλῳ, deck out, adorn, adress, 
1269 

ἐκστέφω. See 3, 19 

ἐκσώζω, rescue, Save, 443, 756 

ἐκτείνω. See 153 

ἐκτόπιος, from the region, 166; from 
this place, 1340 

ἐκτός, out, forth, 676 

ἐκτρέπω, turn aside, thrust off, 806; 
midd. diverge, 851 

ἐκτρέφω, rear, 827, 1396 

ἐκτρίβω, wear out, 248 

ἐκφαίνω, display; a. τ ἐξέφηνα, 243, 
329; f. m. ἐκφανοῦμαι, 1063 

ἐκφεύγω, escape, 111. See 840 

ἐκφοβέομαι (pass.), stand in fear, 989 

ἐκφύω, beget, 437, 1017; a.2 ἐξέφυν, 
sprang, 1499. See 1084. perf. 
ἐκπέφυκα. See 262 

ἑκών for ἑκούσιος, voluntary. See 1230 

ἐλαύνω, drive, 418, 805, 1139, 1160; 
drive out, 98; ravage, 28 

ἔλεγχος, test, proof, 6ο3.---ἐλέγχω, 
guestion, 333, 783 

ἐλεινός, piteous. See 672 

ἐλευθερόω, set free, 706 

᾿Ἑλικωνίς (fem.), of mount Heltcon 
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ἐλπίς, hope, 121, 158, 835—6; ex- 
pectattoi, 14323 pl. 487, 771 

ἐμαυτοῦ. See Pron. Exc. Xiv. ἐμός, 
do. 

ἐμβαίνω, perf, part. ἐμβεβώς, mocnt- 
ed, 803 

ἐμβατεύω, set foot on, 825 

ἐμμένω, abide by, 351 

ἔμπειρος, experienced, 44 

ἐμπίπτω, rush into, 1262 

ἐμπλέκω, entwine, 1264 

ἐμποδών, 272 the way, 128. 

ἐμπολάω, Purchase, 1025 

ἐμπορεύομαι, travel, 456 

ἐμφανὴς τιμαῖς, viszbly honoured, QoQ. 
-ws, manifestly, 90, 534 

ἔμφρων, rational, 436 

ἐμφύλιος, of one kin, 1406 

ἐμφύω, engender in, ἐμπέφυκε, is 
211007721, 299 

ἐναγής, oath-bound, 656 

ἐνάλλομαι, spring upon, 1261 

ἐναργής, manzfest, 535 

ἐναριθμέω, count, reckon, 1188 

ἐνδατέομαι. See 205 

ἔνδικος, just, honest, true, 553, 683. 
See 1158. -ws, wth justice, 135 

ἔνειμι. οὐκ ἔνεστιν, 15 zmpossivle. 
See ἔνι for ἔνεστι, 170, (οὐκ ἔνι, ἐξ 
not within reach,) 598 (ἐνταῦθ᾽ 
ἔνι, depends on thts), 1239 

ἐννέπω, miention, 842, 1033, 1048; 
tell of, 1150; b2d, command, 350, 
1381 

ἐννοέω, understand, §59; purpose, 
330. ἔννους ἀνήρ, a man of good 
sense, 916 

ἔννομος, cawfil, 322 

ἔνοικος, zthabitant, 1524 

ἔνοπλος, armed, 469 

evravéa, ἔνθα, &c. See Exc. XIv. 

ἐντρέπομαι, pay regard, 724, 1050; 
feel regard, 1226 a. 1. Ὁ. ἐνετράπην 

ἐξαγγέλλομαι, send notice, 148 


See 445 


ἐξαιρέω. See 007 and αἱρέω 

ἐξάλλομαι, spring forth. See 1311 

ἐξανύω, achieve. See 157 and 
Exc. V. 


ἐξεγείρω, arouse, 65 

ἐξειπεῖν, say, tell, 748. See εἶπον 
ἐξελέγχω, convict, 297 

ἐξερευνάω, search out, 258 

ἐξέρχομαι (see ἔρχομαι), turn oztt. 
ἐξέρχομαι ( PXOMAL), ἢ 
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prove, 88, 1011, 1084; elapse, 735 
(no other sense in O. T.) 

ἐξερῶ, wll speak out, shall speak, 
fut. See ἐρῶ, 219, ἄς. pf. pass. 
ἐξείρημαι, 984 

ἔξεστι, 2¢ ἐξ lawful. See 817 

ἐξευρίσκω, find out, discover, 3043 
aor. ἐξεῦρον, 120.—é£evpnua, 171- 
vention, 378 

See 1182, 1515 and Lex. 

κετεύω, beseech, aor. é&ixérevoa, 

760 

ἐξισόω, make equal, level. ἐξισωτέος. 
See 408 

ἔξοιδα, ἐξειδέναι, know, know to the 
full (see εἰδέναι), 37, 105, 129 

efopifw. See 192 and Lex. 

ἔξω. See Prepos. Exc. XIv. 

ἔοικα, perf, of εἴκω, seem, 962, 1160. 
ws ἔοικε, as 1} seems, seemingly; 
part. εἰκώς, likely, (τὸ εἰκός, lékele- 
hood, 74,) seemly, fitting, 256 

ἑορτή, festival, 1490 

ἐπαίρω, {72 wp, 12763 insticate, 
1328; midd., arouse, 635 

ἐπαισθάνομαι, fercerve, 424 

ἐπαισχύνομαι, be ashamed, 635 

ἐπαιτέω, request, require, 1416 

ἐπαιτιάομαι, accese, 645 

ἐπακούω, listen to, hear, 708, 794 

ἐπαξίως, right worthily, 133 

ἔπαυλα, pl. stalls, 1138 

ἐπεί, ἐπείπερ, ἐπειδή, ἔπειτα. 
Exc. XIV. 

ἐπενθρώσκω, bound, leap onward, 469 

ἐπέστη μοι, defell me, a. of ἐφίστημι, 
772 


See 


ἐπεύχομαι, zmprecate, παθεῖν. See 
_ 249, 
ἐπιβλέπω. See 1526 and Exc. Ix. 


ἐπιβουλεύω, plot against, 618 

ἐπίδημος φάτις, popular fame, 494 

ἐπιέναι, part. ἐπιών, 393. τοῦ ἐπιόν- 
τος ἀνδρός, the first comer 

ἐπίηρα. See 1094 

ἐπιθυμίαμα, w2cense-offering, O13 

ἐπίκαιρος, seasonable, 875 

ἐπίκλημα, charge, accusation, 227, 

529 

ἐπίκουρος. See 296 

ἐπιπλόμενος, coming on, assailing; 
sync. part. of ἐπιπέλομαι. See1314 

ἐπιπόδιος, on the foot, 1350 
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ἐπίπολος, See 1322 

ἐπιρράσσω. See 1242 

ἐπισκήπτω, Urge Upon, enjoin, 2 52, 
1446 

ἐπισκοπέω. See 1520 

ἐπίσταμαι, ἄποιυ, 284, 589, 848. 


---ἐπιστήμη, knowledge, L115 
ἐπιστατέω, be 17: charge of, 1028 
ἐπιστέλλω, send order, enjoin, 106 
ἐπιστεφανόω, enwreathe, fill with 

wreaths, 185 
ἐπιστροφή, attention, 134 (from ἐπι- 

στρέφομαι) 
ἐπιχώριος, native, 939, 1045 
ἐποικτείρω, pity, ‘671, 147 3- 

τίζω, do. 1296 
ἕπομαι, follow, 471 
ἔπος, word, 296, 1419. ὀρθὸν ἔπος, 

see 504. τοὔπος, the answer, 89; 

the proposal, demand, 234; the 

language, 525, 848; the tedings, 

936; the question, 1144. Pl. 

words, 216, 290, ἄς. 
ἐπόψιμος. See 1312 
ἐπώνυμος, namesake, 210 
ἐραστής, Lover, OI 
ἔργον, deed, 559. τοὔργον, 347, ἄς. 

work, 1124. Pl. deeds, 517, &c. 

--ἐργάζομαι, do, εἴργασμαι (act. 

sense), 279) 3473 part. εἰργασμέ- 

vos (pass.) ἐστί; 1369, 1374.---ἐρ- 

yarns. See 859 
ἔρευνα, search, inquest, 565.—épev- 

vaw. See 725 
ἔρημος, devoid, destitute, 57, 1509 
ἔρνος, scion, 1216 
ἔρομαι, f. ἐρήσομαι, ask, 749, 1166. 

—épwrdw, do. 740, 1110, 1122 
ἕρπω, εἷρπον. See 83 and Lex. 

(=L. rego, whence Eng. reptile) 
ἔρρω, be gone, be lost. See 560, 910, 

and Lex 
ἔρχομαι, come, a. ἦλθον (part. ἐλθων), 

Ρ- ἐλήλυθα. Its numerous com- 

pounds have the same _tense- 

forms 
ἐρῶ, well say, will speak, Ὁ. εἴρηκα, 

p- Ῥ- εἴρημαι, part. εἰρημένος, all 

frequent. See Lex. Compounds 

(ἀπερῶ, ἐξερῶ, &c.) have the same 

forms. εἶπον (root éz-) is the aor. 

in use 
ἐσθλός, good, ὅτι 


ἐποικ- 
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ἐσκομίζω, convey tit, 1420 

ἕσπερος θεός (Hades or Pluto. See 
178 and Lex. ἕσπερος), western 
god, (god of the sunset, or of 
darkness). 

ἑστία. See 965 

ἕτερος. See ἄλλος and note 

ἔτι. See Particles. Exc. XIv. 

ἕτοιμος. See g2 

εὖ, well, frequent with οἶδα, φρονέω, 
&c., ὅτε. 

evayys. See g21 

εὐδαίμων, blessed, 1197.—evdatpovia, 
happiness, 1190. See δαίμων 

εὕδω, sleep, 65, 586 

εὐέπεια. See 932 

εὐθύ, adv. straight, 
Sjorthwith, 1392 

evios. See 211, 154 

εὐκλέὰ poet. for εὐκλεᾶ, glorious. 
See 161 

εὐλαβέομαι, de cautious. See 47, 616 

εὐνή, pl. etval, marriage-bed, | mar- 
riage-union, 1249. — εὐνήτειρα. 
See 1102.—evdvasw, lull to sleep, 961 

εὔνους, with kind feeling, 1003 

εὐπλοία, Jarry voyage, 425 

εὔπομπος, ably wafting, 697 

εὔπτερος, freet-winged, 176 

εὑρίσκω, Μη, 68, 440, 1307, f. 
εὑρήσω, 441, ἃ. εὗρον, 42, 1026, 
pf. εὕρηκα, 546, pf. p. «ὔρημας 
1050, 8.1 p. εὑρέθην, 839, f. εὑ- 
ρεθήσομαι, 108 

εὐσεβῶς ἔχει, τί ἐξ @ pious duty, 1431 

εὔσεπτος, holy, 864 

εὐτυχής, fortunate, τ45.---εὐτυχέω, 
be fortunate, 88, 1478 

εὔχομαι, pray, 269, 18123 doast, 
199, 892.—evxn, Prayer, 239 
(εὐχαὶ θεῶν, prayers to the gods) 

εὐῶπα ἀλκάν. See 189 

ἐφίεμαι (midd. from ἐφίημι), deszre, 
766, imperf. 1055 

ἐφίμερος, desirable, 1375 

ἐφυμνέω, repeat. See 1275 

ἐχθρός, ἐχθίων, ἔχθιστος (ἐχθρότατοΞ), 
hostile, hateful, 415, 272, 28,1519, 
1345. ἐχθροδαίμων, hateful io 
derties, 816 

ἔχω, have, 221, &c. ὅς. f. ἔξω, imp. 
εἶχον, hold, 259, 566, 586, 726, 
759) 942, 1470, 1477. be able, 


12423 εὐθύς, 
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119, 277, 1074. with gen. for 
μετέχω, 709. With adverbs, 345 
(ws ὀργῆς éxw); 770 (δυσφόρως 
εἶχον); 879 (καλῶς: ἔχον); 1172 
(ὡς ἔχει), With past participles, 
577 (γήμας exes); 699 (στήσας 
ἔχεις); 731 (λήξαντ᾽ ἔχει); 701 
(βεβουλευκὼς ἔχει). See Exc. 
XIV, Verbs. 

See 1264. 

ἕως. See Exc. XIv, Particles. 


Ζεύγνυμι, yoke, {. ξεύξω, a. 2 p. ἐξ 
vynv, 826 

Ζεύς, 200, 498, g. Ζηνός, 18, or 
Διός, 151, 189, 188, 470 

ζῆλος, emulation. 
Exc. IX. 

ζημία, damage, 520 

ζῆν, to live, be alive, survive. See 
45 and Exc. 111. Also 482, 985, 
988 

ζητέω, seek, 266, &c., pass. part. 
1το.--- ζήτημα, thing sought, gues- 
tion, 278 

"H, 7, ἤδη, ἦμος, ἡνίκα, ἄς. See 
Particles, Exc. XIV. 

789. See 741 

ἡγεμών, ruler, 103 

ἥδομαι. See 937, τάχ᾽ ἄν ἥδοιο, chou 
mayest perhaps Jind pleasure in 

ἡδύς, ἡδίων, ἥδιστος, sweet, pleasant. 


See 82. ἡδυεπής, szweet-spokeit, 
151. ἡδύπολις. See 510 
ἤθεος. See τ 


ἥκιστα, by no means, 623. οὐχ 
ἠκισταΞξεμάλιστα, dest. 866 1053 

ἥκω, an come. See 687 (τὰ σέμν᾽ 
iv’ ἥκει K.T.r. Co what a pass the 
solemn oracies of the god are come) ; 
1510. f. ἥξω will conte, 241-2, 
1158, 1389: See 713 

ἡλίκος, See Pronouns, 
XIV. 

ἥλιος, Dor. ἅλιος, the S272, 661, 1426 

ἦμαρ, day. See 73, 199. ἡμέρα, do. 
1283 

Hp, Spring, 1137 

ἡσυχάζω, stay quiet, 620 (ἣν ἡσυχά- 
ζων προσμένω, tf [shall awatt him 
guietly) 


Exc. 


See 1526 and 


Ἴαλεμος, dirve. 
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Θακέω, 20; θάσσω, τότ: θοάζω, 2; 
sit. 866 2 

θάλαμος, chamber. See 195.--- θαλα- 
μηπόλος. See 1209 

θαλάσσιος, on the sea, 1411 

θαῦμα, a wonder, 1132, 1319.—Oav- 
μάξω, to wonder, 777. See 289 

θέαμα, spectacle, 1295. θεωρία, do. 


14g. 

BENS, swish, be willing, 11, &e. Ke. 
See 649, 651, 1356 

θεμιτός, lawful. See 993 

θεός, a god, 27, 77, &c. ἄς, θεῖος, 
divine, 298. See 960, 1235. θεή- 
λατος, heaven-sent, 255, 992. 
θεσπιέπεια, fem. heaven-inspired, 
prophetic. θέσπισμα, θέσφατον, 
oracle, 971, 1175. 866 007. θεω- 
pos, 071 sacred mission, γ14. Exc. X. 

Θῆβαι, Θήβη, Thebes. See 153, 1524 

Anpaw, hunt for, seek, 542 

Onteia, hired service, 1029 

θιγγάνω, touch, f. θίξομαι, a. ἔθεγον, 
760, 1413, 1469 

θνήσκω, die, f. θανοῦμαι, a. ἔθανον, pf. 
τέθνηκα, 118, τοῦ, 313, ἄς, θνη- 
Tos, mortal, 868, 1424, ἄς. θάνα- 
Tos, death, 942, 1284. θάνατοι, 
violent death, 497, 1200. θανάσι- 
μος, 560, 959. θανάσιμον βεβη- 
κότα, is dead and gone. θανατη- 
φόρος, death- dealing, 181 

θρασύς, bold, 89.—Oappéw, θαρσέω, 
be bold, be cheery, 1062 

Opéupa, nursling, offspring, 1143 

θρόνος, seat, throne, τότ 

θυγάτηρ, daughter, 188. See 159 

θυμός, mind, O14, 975. anger, 674. 
---θυμοῦμαι, fret angrily, 344 

θυρών, vestibule, 1242 

θύω, to sacrifice: whence θῦμα, α 
Sacrifice, 239.—Ovpiaua, tcense- 


offering. 4 


See 1219 

ἴασις, cure, 08 

ἴδρις, skilful, 1086 

ἱερός, sacred, holy, 1379, 1428.— 
ἱερεύς, priest, 18 (ἱερῆς Att. ἢ, pl.) 

ijtos. See 151, 1096 

ἕημι, 1242. ἵετο (midd.), she hurried 

ἱκανός, seffictent, 377 

ixvéouat, come, f. ἵξομαι, a. ἱκόμην, 
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76, τι &c. Hence ἱκέτης, ἱκέτις, 
920 (fem.).—ixer7p or ἱκτήρ, sup- 
plant, 143. —ixrnptos, supplica- 
ξένο, 2.---ἰκετεύω, supplicate, 4 


ἱμείρω, 59, 587, ἱμείρομαι, 386, Zo 
deste 
iva. See Particles. Exc. XIV 


Ἰοκάστη, Focasta, 622 ὅζο. 

ἰού, alas, 1071 

᾿Ισμηνός. 566 21 

ἴσος, egzal, 409, 5445 8453; same as 
before, 53, 6773 ἴσον καί, 611.— 
ἴσα καί, 11873 ἐκ τῶν ἴσων, 1408. 
ἴσον, equally, 1ο18, 1347.---ἴσον 
(u<pos) 579.—lanv (ricw) 810. 
ἴσως, perhaps, 1078, see 927.— 
ἰσόταυρος, ἰδὲ a bull, 478.---ἰσόω, 
make equal, deem equal, 31, 581 

tornut, place, station, make, &c. f. 
στήσω, a. τ ἔστησα, part. στήσας 
(all trans.). See στήσας ἔχεις, 699, 
a. 2 ἔστην, part. oras, 50, pf. 
ἕστηκα, part. ἑστώς, 565. ἕσταμεν 
for ἑστήκαμεν, 1442 (these are 
intrans.), midd. ἵσταμαι. See 143, 
147. Pass. a. 1 ἐστάθην, 1463 

ἱστορέω, wguire, ask, 1144, 1150, 
1156; know, 1484 

Ἴστρος, the river Danube, 1227 

ἔσχω (=éexw), 882. See 1031 

ἰσχύω. See 356 

ixvos, foot-print, trace, 109. Hence 
ixvevw, to track, search for, 221, 

476 

ἰώ, a call; or an outcry of sympathy 

or woe, 162, 1186, 1207, 1216, 


1311) 1313, 1321, 1391 


Καδμος. 
25, 223, 273, 1288. 
βαῖος, 453 

καθαρμός, purification, 99, 1228 

καθήκων, regular, required. See 75 

καθικνέομαι, suezfe (lit. ‘come down 
on’). See 809 

καθίστημι (see ἵστημὴ, whence xa- 
θέστατε, καθεστίψαι, pf. See το, 
193 

kal, καίτοι, κἄν, Kel, κεῖθεν, κεῖνος, 
See Exc. XIV 

Kavos; new, 916 

kaivw, k7ll, 348 


See 1. adj. Καδμεῖος, 20, 
Once θη- 
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καιρός, ¢zmte, occasion, Season, 1513; 
1516. See 325, 1050. Hence 
καίριος, 27 season, opportune, 631 

κακός, evil, bad. ‘This, perhaps the 
most largely used adj. in Greek, 
must be rendered by various 
words, all conveying the same 
idea of evi/, whether moral or 
casual. See 78, 521 (criminal or 
traitorous) &c. Adv. κακῶς often 
joined with the adj. See 248. 
Compar. κακίων, sup. κάκιστος. 
see 334, vilest of the vile.—ka- 
Koupyos, knavish, 705 

καλέω, call, 12453 invite, 432; wot, 
780, pass. 8, 1201, 522 (ke- 
κλήσομαι); 1359 (ἐκλήθην) 

κάλλος. See 1306 

καλός, honourable, good, noble, 508; 
1409, 1516. Comp. καλλίων, κάλ- 
λιστος, 55, 315. See 78 (es κα- 
dev). Adv. καλώς, well, 317, 616, 
984, 986, 1367. See 600, καλῶς 
φρονῶν, right- -minded, 1008, καλῶς 
el δῆλος οὐκ εἰδώς, thou very evi- 
dently knowest not 

κάλυξ, bud, 25 

κάματος, pain, suffering. See 174 

κάρα, head, 23, 742, 809. See 40, 
1207, 1235. κρᾶτα (neut.) is used 
for Kapa, 263 

καταισθάνομαι, discern, 422 

καταισχύνομαι, respect (from shame), 
1424 

κατακοιμάω, lull to slumber, 869, 
1222 

κατακτείνω, kill,a. τ κατέκτεινα, ἃ. 2 
κατέκτανον, 826, 856. See 843 

καταμβλύνω. See 688 

κατάρατος, accursed, 1344 

κατασφάξω, murder, 730 

κατάφημι. See 507 

καταφθείρω, destroy, 33 

καταφθίω, waste away, 970, κατέφ- 
θιτο 

κάἄτενγμα, votive offering. See 920. 

κατεύχομαι, zmprecate, See 246 

κατέχω. See 782 

κατηγορέω, ACCUSE, 514, 520 

κατιδεῖν, discern, behold. See kare 
εἶδε, 117, 338 

κάτοιδα, know clearly, 225, 926, 
1041, 1048, 1134 
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κατοικτείρω, κατοικτίζω, pity, 1178. 
See 13, Exc. II 

κάτω γῆς. See Prepos. Exc. XIV 

κέαρ. See 688 


κεῖμαι, lic, 182, 972, 1267. ἔκειτο, 


was existing, See 400 
keds. See 8 
κεκλόμενος. See 159 


κέλευθος, road, 801, 1398 

κελεύω, command, 226 

κενός, empty, 55, whence κενόω, fo 
empty, 29 

κέντρον, goad. See 809; point, 1318 

κεραυνός, thunderbolt, 202 

κέρδος, profit, gain, 232,595. Hence 
κερδαίνω, 

κεύθω, hide, 1229; le hid, 968 

κήδομαι, care for, 1061, also κηδεύω. 
See 1324 (κηδεμὼν). Hence x7- 
δευμα. See 85 

κηλίς, stain, 833, 1384 

κῆρες. See 472 

κῆρυξ, herald, 733.—knpvcow, pro- 
clatm, 437.—«Knpvypa, proclama- 
t7om, 350 

Κιθαιρών, Cithaeron, mountain- 
range near Thebes, 421, &c, 

κικλήσκω, call, 210 

κινέω, stir, 636 

κιχάνω, fid, a. 2 ἔκιχον, 1257 

κλάδος, a small branch or wand, 3 

κλάω, weep, mourn.—k)awy, to your 
cost, to your sorrow, 401, 1152,.— 
κεκλαυμένος, 2% Lears 

κλήζω, call, 48, 733, 1171, 1451 


κλῇθρα, See 1262 
κλίνω. See 1262 
κλύδων. See 197, 1527 


κλύω, hear, 84, ὅχο.---κλυτός, famous, 
noble. See 172 

κοῖλος, hollow. See 1262 

κοινός, common, 240, 261.---κοινῇ, 
in concert, 606 

κολάζω, chide, 1147. 
στής, a chider 

κομίξω, convey, conduct, 444-5, 678. 
κομίζομαι, reprieve, 580 

κόρη, maiden, 1098 

Κόρινθος, Corinth, 936, &c.; adj. 
Κορίνθιος, 774, &c. 

Kparéw, rule, sway, Possess, 54, 400, 
530, 973, 1197, 1522-3; also xpa- 
τύνω, 14, 903.—Kparos, pl. κράτη, 


Hence κολα- 
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power, κράτιστος, most mighty, 
noblest 

κρείσσων, stronger, superior.—Kpeio- 
σον, adv. more strongly, 177 3 ἔργα 
κρείσσονα ἀγχόνης, deeds too bad 
for hanging to expiate, 1374 

κρεμαστός, suspended, 1263-6 

Κρέων, 70, &c., adj. Kpeovresos, 400 

κρίνω, judge, 34, 544, 829 

κρύπτω, hide, κεκρυμμένος, 1398 

κτάομαι, ACguIre, 1499.—KTHUA, α(- 
quirement, 549 

κτείνω, kill, a. ἔκτανον, 123, ἄς, Ke. 

κυβερνητής, steersman, 923 

κυκλόεις, encircled. See 161 

κύκλος, orbit, eve, 1270 

Kupéw, amt, 362, 594, 9853 succeed, 
398; obtaiz (with gen.) 1514. 
See Verbs. Exc. XIV 

κύριος, proper, assigned, 1453 

κύων, hound, monster, 391 

κωφός, dull, stupid, stalz, 290 





Λάβδακος, 224.—AaBdaxiia, 480, 
406.---Λαβδακεῖος, 267, 1226 

Nayxavw, receive as lot, a. ἔλαχον. 
See 1366 

λάθρα, secretly, without the know- 
ledge of. See 618, 787 

Adios, father of Oedipus, 103, &c., 
always trisyll. Λαΐειος, adj. of do. 

λαμβάνω, take, seize, catch, find, 
1031, 1494, f. λήψομαι, p. εἴληφα, 
643, a. ἔλαβον, part. λαβών, 121, 
218, 641, 913, 1012, ἄς, ἄς, 

λάμπω, shine, sound clearly, 187, 
473. Hence λαμπρός, bright, 81, 
1483 

λανθάνω, lurk, be hid, a. ἔλαθον, p. 
λέληθα (used with partic., see 
247, 366, 415), 904.—AnOw, de 
hidden from, 1325 

λαός, people, 144 

λέγω, speak, say (frequent), f. λέξω, 
ἃ. ἔλεξα, pass. Aéyouat. See 39, 
p. λέλεγμαι, a. I ἐλέχθην. Hence 
λόγος, word, speech, report: very 
frequent. See 219, 657 

λείπω, leave, a. ἔλιπον, 1247, pf. 
pass. λέλειμμαι, 1418, 1504. See 
λείπει, intrans. for ἐλλείπει, ἐς 
wanting, 1232. Hence λοιπός, 
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See Lex. τὸ λοιπόν, thereafter, 


795, 1273. τὰ λοιπά, the residue, 
1487 
λέκτος. See 1g 


λέκτρον, λέχος, ded. The plurals 
λέκτρα, λέχη have the same sense. 
See 260, 821, 1243 

λευκανθής. See 742 

λεύσσω, See, 1524 

Anyw, cease, 686, 731, 881 

λῃστής, robber, 422-4, 535, KC. 

λιμήν, haven, 428, 1208 

λιπαρέω, bescech, 1435 

λίσσομαι, pray, 650 

λογίζομαι, consider, reckon up, 461 

λοιμός, Plague, 28 

Λοξίας, Apollo’s title as a deliverer 
of obscure (λοξά) oracles: used 
by Soph. in this play four times, 
410, 853, 994, 1102: in £7. once, 
82 


λόχευμα, new-born child, 1107 

λοχίτης, trooper, 751 

Avxeos, Lycean, epithet of Apollo. 
See 203. Avxtos, Lycian, 208 

λύπη, grief, 915, 1074.—AuTéw, 
grieve, pain, 74, 1231 

λυσσάω, rave, 1258 

λύω, loose, release, 1034, 13513 atone, 
exptate, 101; fulfil, 407; break 
up, unnerve, 880, ---- λύειν τέλη 
Ξε- λυσιτελεῖν, bring profit, 317. 
Hence λύσις, release, 921 

λῴων, better, 1038, 1513.—AaTOS, 
best, 1066-7 


Μάγος, conjuror, 387 

Mawds, a Bacchanal (μαινομένη, 
maddened), 212 

μακαρίζω, deem happy, 1295 

μακραίων Bios, aged life, length of 
days, 513 

μακρός, long, 561, &e. 
μακράν, far, 16, 220, 998 

μάλα, μάλ᾽ αὖθις, again and again. 
μᾶλλον, more, rather, better (fre- 
quent), μάλιστα, most (of all), 
primarily, espectally, exactly: 
never means most often 

μανθάνω, learn, a. ἔμαθον (frequent) 

μανία, madness, 1300 

μάντις, seer, prophet. Hence μαντι- 
Kos prophetic, 723; μαντική (τέχνη), 


Hence 
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the prophetic art, divination, 311, 
462, 7ο9.---μαντεία, prophecy, 149, 
394, 857.---μἼαντεῖον, oracle, 407, 
481, oracular shrine, 243.— 
pavretos, oracular. See 21.— 
μάντευμα, oracle, 946, 953, 992 

μαραίνω, corrupt, waste, destroy, a. 
ἐμάρανα 

μαρτυρέω, testzfy, 1032 

ματάζων, in rash folly, 891 

ματεύω, seek, search out, 1052, 1061 

μάτην, 1722 Vain, unwisely, 365, 609, 
874, 1057, 1520 

μέγας, great, 441,&c. μέγα φρονεῖν, 
to be proud-minded, tall, 742. 
μέγα, greatly, 1023, 1343. μείζων, 
greater; 566 1301. μέγιστος, gréat- 
est. μέγιστα, most greatly, 1223. 
és μέγιστον, τὰ μέγιστα, i the 
highest degree 

μέθη, strong drink, 779 

μεθίημι, dismiss, 131, a. part. μεθείς, 
784. τῷ μεθέντι τὸν λόγον, Aen 
who let drop the word 

μέλει, 377. ᾧ μέλει, whose care it zs, 
443. οὔ μοι μέλει, J care not, mid. 
μέλομαι, take care, with gen. See 
1466. 

μέλεος, wretched, 479 

μέλλω, delay, 678; be fated, 96. 
1385, ἔμελλον ὁρᾶν, was 7) gozne 
to bchold ? 

μέμφομαι, blame, 337. See 506 

μέν, μέντοι, μὲν οὖν, μήν, μή ὅς. &ec. 
See Exc. XIV 

Μενοικεύς, father of Creon, 
1503 

μένω, remain, slay, 295, 437, 1291 

μέριμνα, care, anxiety, 723. Hence 
μεριμνάω, have the care of, 1124 

μέρος, Part, portion, 12G4, 1509, πλὴν 
ὅσον τὸ σὸν μέρος, Save what con- 
cerns thee 

μεσόμφαλος. See 430 

μέσος, middle, μέσον κάρα, full on 
the head, 808, 812 

μέτειμι: κἀμοὶ μέτεστι, 7 too have a 
share, 630 

μετέχω, partake, 1465 

μέτοικος. See 452, comm. 

μετρέω, measure. See 581 

μήκιστος. See 1301 

μήν, month, 1083 


See 
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μῆνις, wrath. See 699 


μηνύω, indicate, show, 102. See 
1384 
μήτηρ, mother, 775, &c., adj. 


μητρῷος, 1256 

μίασμα, pollution, defilement, ΟἿ, 
241, 813, ΙΟ12 

μιάστωρ, polluter. See 353 

μίγνυμι, f. μίξω, p. p. μέμιγμαι, a. I p. 
ἐμίχθην, a. 2 Ὁ. eulynv, mingle, 
couple, 791, 995 

μικρός, for σμικρός, small, 1083 

μιμνήσκομαι OY μνάομαι, a. ἐμνησά- 
μην, make mention, 564; p. μέμ- 
ynua, remember, 1057, 1401. 
Hence μνήμη, memory, 431, 1239, 
1246, 1328 

μοῖρα, fate, 376, 713, 864, ἄς. 

μολεῖν, a. 2 come, 35, 765, &c. 

μόλις, hardly, 782 

μόνιμος, remanintg, 1322 

μόνος, alone, only, 614, ἄς. 

μυδῶν, clammy, 1278 

μύσος, pollution, 138 

μωρία, folly. See 586 

μῶρος, foolish, 433, 436, 540 


Naixt, ves, 684 

ναίω, Awell, inhabit, 338, 414, 1105, 
1451 

ναός, shrine, 21, 899, 912 

νάπη, dell; ναπαῖος, wooded, sylvan 

νεῖκος, guarrel, 490, 633 

νεκρός, dead, 181, 1245 

νέμω, hold, 201, 2373 
240, 570; esteem, 1080 

νέος, young, 1145. New, see 155, 
Exc. V. modern, see 1 

νέρθε, beneath, i.e. in Hades, 416, 
opposed to ἄνω. 

νέφος, cloud, 1313 

νήπιος. See 652 

νίζω or νίπτω, wash, cleanse, 1228 

viv, hint, 123, &e., her, 397, 1265. 
See Pronouns, Exc. XIV 

νοέω, bear in mind. See 1054, 
midd. νοοῦμαι, 1487 

νομίζω, think, consider, esteem, 516, 
549, 551; 610, 859, pass. 39 

νόμος, law, 855 

νόσος, νόσημα, sickness, plague, 217, 
ἄς. voréw, an sick. See 60, ἄς, 


atstribute, 
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νοσφίζομαι, put from me, forsake. 
See 693 

νοῦς, mind, 371, 600, 13473 wnder- 
standing, 550 

Νύμφη, Vymph, 1108. νύμφη, bride, 
1407; νυμφικός, bridal, 1242 

vidios, bridegroom, 1358. 
φευμα, marriage, 980 

νῦν, νυν, 644 

νύξ, night, 198, 374, ἄς. 

νωμάω, ponder, contemplate, 300 

νωτίζξω, turn back. See 193 


νύμ- 


μ᾿; 


evos, stranger, 7072190267, See 210, 
452 


‘O, ὅς, ὅδε, ὅστις, and other Pronouns 
and Particles. See Exc. XIV 
ὁδός, path, way, road, 116, 311, ἄς. 

See 1473. Hence ὁδοιπόρος, way- 


Sarer, 292. ὁδοιπορέω, travel, 801 
ὀδύρομαι, wazl. See 1218 
Οἰδίπους. See 405, Logi. Οἰδιπό- 


Ons, 495 

oixos, house, home, 115, &c., also 
plur. 249, 320, &c. Hence olxéw, 
dwell, 414. -- οἰκεῖος, your own, 
1162.—olxérys, οἰκεύς, domestic 
servant, 756, 111{4.---οἰκητής, 272+ 
habitant.—oixot, at home 

οἰκτίζω, pity, 1508. 

olkT pos, putiable, 58, 1462 

οἶμαι, thiwk, 1051, 1227 

οἶνος, wine, 780 

olvww, wine-visaged, ruddy, 211 

oldfwvos, travelling alone, 846 

οἴστρημα, prick, sting, 1318 

οἰωνός, bird, 310, 395, 398 

ὀκνηρός, fearful, 834 

ὄκνος, dread, 1175. Hence ὀκνέω, 
to dread, fear, 740, 749, 922, 976, 
986, 1000 

ὄλβος, weal, prosperity, 1197, 1282. 
Hence ὄλβιος, blessed, 929 

ὄλεθρος, destruction, 430, 1146, 659; 
adj. ὀλέθριος, 1343 

ὄλλυμι, destroy, Att. f. ὀλῶ, 448, p. 
ὄλωλα, an killed, am dead, 126, 
&C., pass. perish, 19, 799, ἃ. 2 
ὠλόμην, 645, 663, 822, 856, 1157, 
[340 

ὅλος, whole, entire, 1136 

Ὀλυμπία, Olympia in Elis, goo - 
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Ὄλυμπος, Olympits, 1088 

ὅμαιμος, szster, 689 

ὅμανλος, consonant, in unison, 187 

ὄμβρος, Shower, 1279, 1428 

ὁμιλέω, associate, cohabit, 367, 485. 
Hence ὁμιλία, company, 1489 

ὄμμα, eye, 81, &c. 

Ouoyerns, a common parent, 1362 

ὁμοίως, 22 tke manner, 563 

ὁμόσπορος. See 260, 460 

ὁμόστολος, Companion, 212 

ὁμοῦ, at once, 4, 1276, 1278; alike, 
[4051 weth, 337, 1007 

ὀμφαλός, navel, centre, 893 

ὅμως, wevertheless, all the same, 302, 
&c. 

ὀναίμην. See 644 

ὄνειδος, reproach, scandal, disgrace, 
523, &c. Hence ὀνειδίξζω, cast 
reproach, twit, 372, &c. 

ὀνείρατα, dreams (from a disused 
nom.), 981 

ὀνομάζω, call (by name), mid. ὠνο- 
μάζετό με παῖδα, called me his son, 
IO2I, pass. 1036, 1042 

ὀπίσω. See 488 

opdw, see, 15, ἄς. &e., f. ὄψομαι, 
135,776. See 1271, p.a. ὄπωπα, 
a. I Ὁ. ὠφθην, 509, aor. 2 εἶδον... 
ἰδεῖν----ἰδών (frequent) compounded 
with εἰς (és), ἐπί, πρός, περί, κατά 

ὀργή, anger, 405. δι᾽ ὀργῆς, 72 
anger, 344, 807. Hence ὀργαίνω, 
ὀργίζω, 524, 10 anger, 335, 339, 


sptbs, right, upright, stedfast, true, 
See 506, 528, 853, 1226, 1385. κατ᾽ 
ὀρθόν, 88, 696. βλέποντα ὀρθά, 
419. ὀρθ᾽ ἀκούεις, 093. See 528. 
Hence ὀρθόω, upraise, 30.---ὀρθώς, 
rightly, 550, τ448 

ὅρκος, oath, 647, 653 

ὅρμος, anchorage, roadstead, τοῦ 

ὄρνις, bird, 1763; omen: see 52 

ὄρνυμι, arouse, midd. ὄρνυμαι, arise, 
rush on, 165, part. ὄρμενος, speed- 
ing, 176 

ὄρος, mountain, 208, 719, 1106, 
1451. Hence ὄρειος, of the moun- 
tain, 1028 

ὀρούω, hasten, hurry, 877 

On οὐ and its compounds see Exc. 
XIV 
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οὐράνιος, 72 heaven, 301, 866 

οὐρίζω, waft, carry with fair breeze, 
695 

οὖς, ὦτ-, ear, 371, 1387 

ὀφείλω, a. ὠφελον. See 1157 

ὀφθαλμός, eve, 1377. See 987 

ὀφλισκάνω, f. ὀφλήσω. See 512 

ὀχλέω, trouble, annoy, 446 

ὄψις, sight, eye, 1328 


Πάγκαρπος, berry-laden, 83 

παιάν, pacan, prayer-song, 5, 187 

Παιάν, for Παιών, the healer (Apollo), 
154 

mats, child, son, &c., 69, ἄς. παι- 
dovpyla. See 1248 

παίω, strike, 807, 1270, 1332 

πάλαι, anciently, of old. See τ. 
Used of ‘a short time since’ by 
an idiomatic exaggeration, 1161, 
1277 

πάλιν, again, back. See 156 (Exc. 
V.), 7% return, 100, 619. παλίσ- 
συτος, retreating, 193 

IIla\Aas=the goddess Athene, 20. 
see 159 

πάλλω, guiver. See 152 

πανσέληνος, full moon, 1090 

παντλήμων, most miserable, 1379 

παραβώμιος, beside the altar, 184 

παράγω, mislead, 974 

παράδειγμα, pattern, 1193 

παραινέω, Advise, Ο13, 1512 

παραμείβω, SUTPASS, 504 

παραστατέω, stand beside, 400 

παραστείχω, walk beside, 808 

παραφρόνιμος, insensate, 691 

πάρειμι, be present, πάρεστι, it ἐξ 
possible, 706 

παρέρχομαι. παρῆλθε, she entered, 
1241 

παρέχω, 36, pay; 53, procure; 567, 
hold (inquiry) ; 1306, cause 

παρθένος, virgin, maiden, 1199, 
1462 

παρίημι, omit; 283, μὴ παρῇς τὸ 
μὴ φράσαι. See 346, 688, relax, 
unnerve 

παρίστημι, perf. part. παρεστώς, 
present, standing by, 633, 1047, 
aor. I pass. παρεστάθη, presented 
ztself, QUI 
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πάροιθε, πάρος, formerly, 401, 856, 
1282, 1116; 48, τῆς πάρος προ- 
θυμίας, jor thy former zeal; 1421, 
τὰ πάρος, in 71} former conduct 

πᾶς (for πᾶς Tis), every one, 596, 823. 
πᾶς “ἄναγνος, wholly impure, 986. 


mwas’ ἀνάγκη, absolute necessity. 
πᾶσ᾽ ἐδηλώθη, was made Sully 
manifest, 476. πάντ᾽ ἰχνεύειν, 


make all search for (adverbial). 
The dat. pl. πᾶσι is ethic several 
times (Ξε universal esteem), 8 
40, 596. πᾶσι χαίρω, all give me 
JY. πάντα, all things, frequently. 

πάσχω, suffer, 1272 (stems zaé-, 
wevd-); fut. πείσομαι, 223; perf. 
πέπονθα, 516; aor. ἔπαθον (fre- 
quent), 325, 403, &c. πάθος, 
calamity, 840, 1331. πάθημα, 
Injury, 5.54 

πατήρ, father, passim. Hence πά- 
Tpa, country, father-land, 194, 
1524. πατρίς, do., 641. πάτριος, 
πατρῷος, of a father, 996, 1394; 


1450. πατριώτης, of the same 
country, 1091. πατροκτόνος, par- 
ricwde 


παύω, put a stop to, put an end to, 
397. Hence παυστήριος, gueller, 
stauncher 

πέδη, fetter, 1340 

πέδον, ground, 181 

πείθω, advise, 55; a. midd. ἐπιθόμην, 
take advice, 321, 649, 1065; a. I 
pass. πεισθείς, persuaded, 526; πει- 
στέον, J must obey, 1516 

πειράω, attempt, 399 

πέλας, near, 400, 505, 801, 1047. 
πελάξω, draw near; πελασθῆναι, 
213 

πέλω, Ail, 245 

πέμπω, send, 71, &c.3 midd. πέμ- 
ψασθαί τινα, to have some one sent 

πένθος, sorroW, 94, 1225. Hence 
πενθέω, MOUrN, 1320 

πέρα, beyond, 74. Hence περάω, 
exceed, 674; pass, 1530 


περιβόητος. See 192 
περιϊδεῖν, See 1505 


περιπολέω, walk about, 1284. 
περισσός. See 841 and Lex. 
περιτελλομέναις ὥραις. See 156 
περόνη, brooch, 1269 
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πέτρος, a Stone, 334. πέτρα, a rock, 
478. See 464 

πεύθομαι, inguire, learn, 604 (also 
πυνθάνομαι) ; fut. πεύσομαι, 14423 
aor. ἐπυθόμην, 71, 1305; perf. p. 
πέπυσμαι, 513 

πεύκη, pine-torch, 214 

πημονή, injury, slander, 363; woe, 
1230 

πικρός, batter, 1437 

πίνω, drink, aor. ἔπιον, 1401 

πίπτω, fall, aor. ἔπεσον, 50, 120, 
376, 616; perf. πέπτωκα, 146 

πιστός, faithful, trusted, 385, 1118. 
πίστις, farth, 1445; pleage of faith, 
1420, πιστεύω, believe, 625, 646 

πλάνος, 67.---πλάνημα, wandering, 
727.---πλάνης, Wanderer, 1029 

πλάξ, tract, 1103 

πλαστός. See 780 

πλεκτός, corded, 1264 

πλῆθος. See 541 

πλησιάζω, be near, 1136 

πλοῦτος, wealth, 380, 541.--.πλούσιος, 
rich, 455, 1070 

πόθος, ‘desire, 518; regret, 969 

ποιέω, οἷο, 537. See 543. Midd. 
ποιοῦμαι, make, 240. See gi8, 
οὐδὲν ἐς πλέον ποιώ, 7 effect nothing 

ποικιλῳδός, r7ddling, 430 

ποιμήν, Shepherd, 1029, 1040. ποίμνη, 
ποίμνιον, flock, 761, 1125 

πολιός, hoary, 103 


πόλις, city, state, 22, ἄς. πολίτης, 
citizen, 1164, 1526 
πολλάκις, Many tintes, often, 1275 


Πόλυβος, 400, ἃς. 

πολύζηλος, of many rivalries, 381 

πολύς, πολλή, πολύ, much, many. 
Plur. πολλοί, many (me). πολλά, 
many things, 120, 501, 981, το, 
Adv. πολύ, much, 743, 786. Obs. 
πολλῷ γεμᾶλλον, much more, 150. 


πλέων, πλείων, more, 75. Adv, 
πλέον, 1076, 93, &e. πλεῖστος, 
most. Adv. πλεῖστον, 612. ὡς 


πλεῖστον, as much (far) as pos- 

stble, 762. Obs. 1125, τὰ πλεῖστα 

Tov βίου, most of my life 
πολυστεφής, richly crowned, 83 
πολύχρυσος. See rkI 
πόνος, fowl, suffering, 


185, &c.3 ἐα- 
bour, 315 
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πόποι. See 167 

πορεῖν, provide, aor. of a disused 
present, g2I, 1255 

πορεύομαι, £0, 787 

πόσις, husband, 459, 639, 934, 1209 

ποτέ, πότερον, ποῦ, ἄς. See Exc. 
XIV 

πότμος, fate, 271. 
Jated, 888, 1181 

πούς, foot, 468, &c. 

πράσσω, act, 14173; do, 862, 1353. 
Obs. 74, Ti πράσσει, how he fares 
(lit. what he zs doing); 69, ταύτην 
ἔπραξα, on this 7 acted (1.6. L pro- 
cecded to effect it). εὖ πράξαιμί τι, 
7 might have some good fortune. 
Passive, 125, εἴ Te μὴ ἐπράσσετο, 
af some intrigue were not going on. 
621, τὰ τοῦδε μὲν πεπραγμέν᾽ 
ἔσται, that man’s schemes will have 
been effected. 1140, λέγω τι τούτων 
πεπραγμένον : zs what 79 have been 
saying matter of fact? 1237, τῶν 
πραχθέντων, the facts. See 220, 
τοῦ πραχθέντος, the procedure, 1.6. 
the inquest (on the murder of 
Laius). Hence πρᾶγμα, thing, 
fact, 69, 255; dusiness (where τὸ 
πρᾶγμα Ξετὸ πραχθέν in 220). mpa- 
Ets, action, 895. πρακτέος, proper 
to be done, 1430 

πρέπων. See 9 

πρέσβυς, old man, 805, &c. πρεσ- 
βύτερος, graver, nore Serious, 1304 

πρίν. See Particles. Exc. XIV 

προβάλλω. See 945 


δύσποτμος, {{ὦ- 


προδείκνυμι. See 456 and Excursus 
VII 
προδείσας. See go 


προδίδωμι, betray, 331 

προειπεῖν, address, proclaim, 35% 

προθυμία, zeal, 48; hopeful thought, 
see 838 

προίστημι. 

πρόκειμαι. 
set forth) 

προλέγω, foretell, 973 

πρόνοια, Jore-knowledge, 978 

προξενέω. See 1483 

mpotovéw. See 685 

προσάγομαι, force, 131 

προσάπτω. See 664 

προσαρκέω, help, assist. See 12, 141 


See 206 
See 865 (πρόκεινται, are 
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mpocavidw, aduress, 352 

προσβαίνω, come 071, 1300 

προσβλέπω, look upon, 1183, 1486 

προσδέχομαι, accept, entertain, 1428 

προσειπεῖν, address, 1072 

προσέρπω, steal on, 559 

προσέρχομαι, approach, come; aor. 
προσῆλθον, 59 

προσήγορος, addressing, or being ad- 
dressed, 1437 (pass.) 

mpoonuat, 511 beside, 15 

πρόσθε, πρόσθεν, before, 268, 360, 
ἄς, πρόσθεν ἢ (antequam) with 
indic., 726: infin., 832 

προσθήκη, assistance, 38 

πρόσκειμαι, 232. προσκείσεται, shall 
be credited to hint besides 

προσκυνέω, bow before, 327 

προσκυρῶ, meet with; aor. mpocé- 
κυρσα, 1299 

προσλεύσσω, look upon, 1376 

προσμένω, avait, 620 

προσοράω, look upon ; aor. προσεῖδον, 
175, 1372 


προστάτης, Patron, 411; champion, 
882 


προστίθημι, attach, 820. μὴ προσθῇ, 
do not undertake (aor. m.), 1460 

προστρέπομαι, SuUpplicate, 1440. πρόσ- 
τροπος, suppliant, 41 

προσφιλής, friendly, 322 

προσφωνεῖν, address, 238, 818 

προσχρηζω, vegut'e, L155 

πρόσωπον, face, 448, 533 

προτρέπομαι, enstigate, 358 

mpovxw (προέχω), have the vantage 
of, 1116 

προφαίνω. 
Exc. VIII 

προφωνέω, proclaint, 223 

πρῶτος, first, 33,958. Comp. mpo- 
τερος, former, 1643 SUP. πρώτιστος, 
Jirst of all, 1439 

πτυχή, dell, 1026 

πτωχός, begoar, 455, 1506 

πυθμήν. See 1261 

Πυθών, Πυθώδε, Πυθικός, Τυθόμαντις. 
See 70, 152, 788, 965 

πύλη, gate, door, 1244, 1261, 1294 

πύματος. See 663 

πυνθάνομαι. See πεύθομαι 

πῦρ, fire, 177, 470 

πυρφόρος, See 27, 200, 206 


See 163, 395, 790 and 
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πῶ, wus, ἄς. See Exc. Xiv 

πωλικός, drawn by colts (or fonies?), 
802. For Particles, Pronouns, &c., 
see Exc. XIV 


"Pa. See Particles 
ῥᾷδιος, easy; adv. ῥᾳδίως, 725 sup. 
ῥᾷστα, 320, 983 
ῥαψωδός, stnuging riddles, riddling, 
391 
ῥέπω, incline (of a balance), 847. 
Hence ῥοπή, zwpudlse, 61 
ῥήγνυμι, break out, 1076; perf. ἔρ- 
parya, 1280 
pyres, fit to be Spoken, 993. Hence 
ἄρρητος, 466.—pnua, word, speech, 
35 
ῥίπτω, fling, 719, 1290, 1436 
ῥύομαι, rescue, 72, 312, 1352 
ῥώμη, strength (from ῥώννυμι), 123, 
1292 


Σάλος, surge, 24. Hence σαλείω 
(of a vessel), rock, toss, 23, 695 
σαυτοῦ, σεαυτοῦ. See Pronouns, 
Exc. XIV 

σάφα, σαφῶς, clearly, truly, 106, 604, 
702, 846, 958, 1065, 1117, 1132, 
1325. Sup. Adv. σαφέστατα, 286 

σαφής, clear, trite, 390, 973, IOTT, 
1182 

σέβας, majesty, 830; from σέβω, to 
worshtp, respect, 700, 886, 808. 
Hence σεμνὸς, for σεβ-νος, holy, 
reverend, 953. See 556, σεμνό- 
pavris, holy seer, 556 

gevw, 20 forth, a. 1 pass. ἐσσύθην, 
ovdels, having departed, 446 

σημάντωρ, reporter, 937 

σημεῖον, Sign, 710, 1059. σημαίνω, 
give sign, declare, 79, 226, 933, 
1056 

σθένω, be strong, be able, 17, 1486. 
σθένος, strength, 369. σθέναρος, 
strong, 468 

σῖγα, adv. iz silence, 1212.—ovyy, 
silence, 341.—avyaw, be szlent, 569 

σιωπή, silence, 1075. σιωπάω, be 
Silent, 233 

σκῆπτρον, staff, 456, 8:1:.---σκήψας 
(from σκήπτω), swooping 

σκληρός, hard, cruel, 36 

σκοπέω, regard, consider, 68, ἄς. ; 
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midd. odserve, respect, 964; fut. 
σκέψομαι, ἃ. 1 ἐσκεψάμην, 584 
σοφός, wise, 484, 509, 563, 568.--- 
σοφία, wisdom, 503 

σπάνις, want, 1461 

σπάργανα. See 1035 

σπέρμα, seed, 0710 121, 1077, 1405 

σποδός, ash (for fire, altar), 21 

σπουδή (from σπεύδω), serious care, 
778 

σταγών, drop (from στάζω), 1278 

σταθμά, stalls, 1139 

σταθμάομαι, form a juagment, ItIT 

στάσις yhwoons, insurrection of the 
tongue, i.e. altercation, 634 

στέγη, or plur. στέγαι, roof, dwelling, 
apartment, 533, 637, 1164, 1225, 
1262, 1515 

στείχω, £0, 612, 798, 1521 

στέλλω, fetch, dispatch, 860. See 
198; midd. sezd for, 434 

στέναγμα, groan, 5. στεναγμός, 
groaning, 30, 1284. στονύεις, 
groanful, 187 

στένω, sroan, 64 

gTevwtos, narrow pass (ὁδός), glen, 
1399 

στέργω, love, 1023; be content, be 
resigned, See it and Exc. 11. 
Hence orepxros, loveable, 1338 

στερέω, deprive, aor. I p. ἐστέρήθην, 
711 

στεροπή, lightning, 470 

στόλος. See τόρ, 

στόμα, mouth, «ῥοεεἦ, language, 426, 
671. See 706 

στρέφω, Ὁ. στρέφομαι, aor. p. ἐστρά- 
ony, στραφείς, tus ning aside, 728 

στυγέω, hate,672. See1296. Hence 
otvyvos, usually hateful, but 673, 
full of hate, sullen 

συγγενής, akin, kindred (adj.), 5.51, 
1082. See 814 τι συγγενές, any 
kinship 

σύμβολον, sign, clue, 221 

σύμμαχος, ally, 135, 245, 274 

σύμμετρος, COMLMensUrate, AagreeINs, 
1113; wethin reach, 84. συμμε- 
τρέωῳ. See 73, 963 

συμπαίζω, play wth, 1109 

συμπίπτω. See rt 

συμπράκτωρ ὁδοῦ, fellow traveller, 
11 
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συμφέρω, συμφορά. See Lexicon, 
Note and Exc, 111.3 

σύμφημι, agree, 553 

συμφυτεύω, complot, 347 

σύμφωνος, concordant, 421 

συνάδω, conspire, agree, 1113 

συναλλάσσω, deal with, 1110, 1130. 
συναλλαγή, intervention, visita- 
tion, 34, 960 

σύναυλος, 171 unison with, 1126 

σύνειμι, be with, consort with, attend, 
275, 457, 863. σύνεστιν (νόσῳ), 
zs afflicted with 

συνέπομαι, accompany, 1523 

συνέρχομαι, meet with, 572 

συνέστιος (οἴκοισιΨ), harboured in, 
24 

συνετός, intelligent, all-knowing, 499 

συνευνά ἴομαι, sleep with, 982 

συνίημι, understand, 360, 623; allow, 
988; thik, 346 


συννεύω, consent, 1510 

σύνοιδα, de aware, be conscious, 250; 
have knowledge, 330, 704 

σύνοικος, dwelling with, 1206. συν- 
οἰκέω, dwell with, 57 

συντίθημι, concoct, scheme, 401 

σύντομος, brief, 710; adv. συντόμως, 
sharply, 810 

συντυγχάνω, meet 

*Zolyé (throttler, from σφίγγω) 

σχεδόν, just (adv.) 

σχιστὴ ὁδός, a cross road, 733 

σχολή, lecsure. See 434, 1286 

σώζω, save, 1180, 1457 

σώμα τοὐμόν, my person, 643 

σωτήρ, saviour, 48, 150, 304, 1030; 
saving (fem.), 8τ 

σωφρονέω, be discreet, 589 


Taralrwpos, unhappy, 634 
τάλας, do., 1211, 1265, 1363, 1373 


1 guudopa, See 45, 99 and the notes in these places. In studying Greek writers 
generally, but especially in studying the dramatists, learners should beware of the not 
unnatural tendency to suppose that the prevalent use of a word is that which is necessa- 
rily the true one in every place. Συμφορά means calamity, misfortune, far oftener than 
anything else in Greek authors, but all scholars know that it does so only because it has 
the prior meaning ‘ event,’ ‘ occurrence’ (in which sense it is frequently used, and once 
or twice even of a joyful event, as Soph. £2. 1230), and because the Greek disposition to 
avoid ill-omened words led them to call a misfortune by the word occurrence. The 
Romans did the same in using ‘casus,’ accident to signify calamity. A student should 
have in mind a clear conviction that a verbal substantive of the form φορά, συμφορα, is, a 
priori, capable of obtaining all the senses as a substantive, which its verb φέρω or φέρομαι, 
συμφέρω or συμφέρομαι, exhibits asa verb. Whether it does in extant Greek literature 
shew all (which is not probable), and which of them it shews in preference to others, are 
matters depending on various causes, and sometimes variant in different authors. If dépw 
(φέρομαι) and φορά be thus compared in the Lexicon of Liddell and Scott, and in the 
Indices of different authors (as the Dramatists, the Orators, Plato and Thucydides) it will 
be found, for instance, that in Plato the prevalent meaning of φορά is that of motion—but 
that others sometimes occur, while in the Orators and Historians the senses of Ζα7- 
ment, produce, and others occur oftener than that of motion. Then let συμφορὰ be 
compared with συμφέρω, συμφέρομαι in the same way and it will be seen that while the 
literal sense ‘ bring together’ is the radical one, the active verb is far most often used in 
the sense of Jrojiting, being expedient (see 875, Phil. 131, 627), while (as has been said) 
the prevailing use of the noun is that of ‘misfortune.’ Συμφέρομαι usually means, to 
concur, agree, comply. Our inference in the two places before us is that which our 
notes declare. We have not the very slightest doubt that συμφορὰ βουλευμάτων is that 
(substantively) which συμφέρειν βουλεύματα (in Aesch.) is as verb, —comparing counsels. 
And in the other place we have a strong belief that tis ὃ τρόπος τῆς ξυμφορᾶς --τίς ὃ 
τρόπος τοῦ ξυμφέρεσθαι, what ἐς the mode of compliance with the oracle? But we admit 
that the arguments for this interpretation are not so overwhelmingly conclusive as those 
which determine the meaning in 44—45. 

2 The Sphinx was a monstrous invention due to Assyrian and Aegyptian superstition. 
It was a huge colossal figure, having the body and claws of a lion, with a head and 
breast sometimes human (male or female), sometimes resembling a ram. These statues 
were placed before temples or palaces, and adored as guardian spirits. The Assyrian 
Sphinxes usually had wings. The Greeks became acquainted with them through Asia 
Minor, in which the coins of many cities represent this monster, and on a bas-relief of 
Tenos (see Overbeck, Heroische Bildw.) is shown a flying Sphinx carrying a youth in 
its claws. So the Sphinx which figures in the Oedipodean myth is called μιξοπαρθένος. 
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ταράσσω, disturb, 483 

τάρβος, fear, 296. ταρβέω, to fear, 
292 

ταῦρος, bull, 478 

τάφος, tomb, 14533 sepulture, 1447 

τάχα, soon, 84, &c. τάχ᾽ ay, Ler 
haps, 139, 523, 930, 1116.—7raxos, 
Speed.—&v τάχει, 765, I131.—ws 
τάχος, with all speed, 11&4.—Ta- 
χύνω, hasten, 861.—rTaxvs, swift, 


617-18. θᾶσσον, faster (adv.), 
430, sup. adj. τάχιστος, 1234. 
adv. τάχιστα, ὡς τάχιστα, as 


quickly as possible, 145, 1420. So 
ὅτι τάχιστα, 1341; ὅπως τάχιστα, 
14103 ὅσον τάχιστα, 1436 

τέγγω, moisten, ἐτέγγετο, was stream- 
img, 1279 

Τειρεσίας, 235, 300 

τέκνον, child, 158, &c. —rexvdw. See 
1215 

τέλος. τέλη λύειν, bring profit.— 
τελέω, complete, perform, fulfil, 
252, 1330, 1443, 405, 797-—fay; 
232.—count, am enrolled, 222.— 
τελευταῖος, last, 1528 | 

τερασκόπος, seer, 605 

τέρμα, limit, goal, 1530 

τέρπω, £0 delight. See 785.—répyis, 
delight, 1477 

τέχνη, art, skill, profession, 357, 
380, ἄς. 

τίθημι. In O.T. only midd. a. 2 
ἐθέμην. ἔθεσθε, ye have paid, 134; 
ἐθέσθην, appointed, 1453. θοῦ, 
1448. εὖ θέσθαι, Lo settle 

tixtw, bear, bring forth, 173, 869, 
1048.—7 τίκτουσα, ἡ τεκοῦσα, 
mother, 1247, 985, 1407.---οἰ 
τεκόντες, Parents, 999; 1176 

τιμή, honour, Gog. Tipe, fo honour, 
563, 1202, 1223.---τίμιος, honour- 
able, 895 

τιμωρέω, avenge (with dat.), 107; 
wreak wrath on, 140 

τίω (or Tivw), pay: see 810 

(τλημί) endure, aor. ἔτλην, τλαίην, 
602, 1327 

τόκος, dabour (of childbirth), 26 

τόλμα, audacity, 125, 533 

τόπος, place, region, 1127, 1134 

τράπεζα, table. See 1464 

τρεῖς, three, τριπλοῦς, τρισσός, do. 
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718, 1136, 1398; 716, 730, 800; 
1399; 168. τρίτος, third, 283, 
581, 1062. τρίδουλος, threefold 
slave, 1063 

τρέμω, trenible, 047, 1014 

τρέφω, feed, nurture, maintain, 
train, ἄς. 356, &c. See 374, f. 
θρέψω, a. τ ἔθρεψα, 323 τα. ἐθρε- 
ψάμην, 1143, p. pass. τέθραμμαι, 
Q7; aor. 2 p. ἐτράφην, 1123,- 
1380. ---τροφή. See 1: τροφός, 
nurse, 1092 

τριβή, delay, 1160 

τρόπος, manner, 99; utood, 10 

τυγχάνω, obtazz (with gen.), f. τεύξο- 
μαι, I51Q, aor. 2 ἔτυχον, 423, 
677, 1435, 1450, 598. On its use 
with Participles see Verbs. Exc. 
XIV. τύχη, fortune, 80, &c. 
See ro8o 

τύπτω, Strike, AOY. 2 Ὁ. ἐτύπην 

τύραννος, sovereign, tyrant, king. 
514, 700, 873, 025, 939) 1043 3 as 
adj. 588.—rupavvis, monarchy, 
121, 380, 535, 592.—Tupavvéw, 
6792, be king, 408 

τυφλός, blind, 371, 389, 412, 454, 
1324, 1368, 1389 

On Pronouns and Pronominals τίς, 
Ts, τοῖος, &c., see Exc. XIV 


Ὕβρις. See 873 

υἱός, 5072, 450 

ὑμέναιος, bridal- “Song, wedding, 422 

ὑπαρχή. ἐξ ὑπαρχῆς, Starting afresh, 
132 

ὑπείκω, yield, 625 

ὑπεξαιρέω, put away secretly, hide 
away; aor. ὑπεξεῖλον, 227 

ὑπερβολή, excess. See 1196 

ὑπερμάχομαι, fight for, 265 

ὑπέροπτος, arrogant, insolent. 
omra (adverbial), 883 

ὑπερπίμπλημι, fill to excess, AOX. τ p. 
ὑπερεπλήσθην, 779, 874 

ὑπερφέρω, surpass, 381 

ὑπέρχομαι, steal upon, aor. ὑπῆλθον, 
386 

ὑπηρέτης, minister, ὑπηρετέω, minis- 
ter to, help to stem, 217 

ὕπνος, sleep, 65 

ὑπομένω, enduty €, 1323 


ὑπέρ- 
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ὕπουλος, hidine a sore (or sores), 
1396 

ὕπτιος, supine, B11 

ὕστερος, later, 50, ἄς. 

ὑφέρπω. See 786 

UPNYNTNS, suggester, ὧν ὑφηγητῶν, 
on whose su Sgesttons, 966 

ὑφίημι. See 387. ὑφείς, having sub- 
orned 

ὑψίπους, sublime, 865 

ὑψοῦ, aloft; v. αἴρειν, to excite, agi- 
tate 


Φαίνω, shew, display, midd. appear, 
pass. de shown, displayed, fut. a. 
φανῶ, m. φανοῦμαι, aor. a. ἔφηνα, 
perf. πέφηνα, perf. p. πέφασμαι, 
aor. I ἐφάνθην, a. 2 ἐφάνην, fut. 
φανήσομαι. See 132, ἄς. 582, 686, 
737, 692, 838, 1184, 743, 474 
848, 1063, 1231, 1383, 146, 336, 
1437, 453) 457. φανερός, manz- 
Jest, 527 

gackw, say, 110, ἄς. 462, φάσκειν 
for φάσκε 

φάτις, speech : oracular speech, oracle, 
151, 310, 1440 (the information 
sought from Teiresias is so called 
323); public report, 495, 715 

φένω, kill, aor. 2 ἔπεφνον, 1497 

φέρω (a verb of wide use), drzzg, 86, 
1094: dear, suffer, 93, 168, 675, 
983,1211,1203, 1320, 1415 : gam, 
receive, 590, 764, 1190, 501 (πλέον 
φέρεται) : fend, 517, 520, ΟΟΙ 
(εἰς βλάβην, εἰς ἁπλοῦν, ἐς μέγιστον, 
ἐς φόβον) : maintain or exhibit, 
862. φέρειν εἰς μέγα, exageerate, 
658. ποῖ γᾶς φέρομαι; whither am 
T borne? 1309. The imper. φέρε 
is used as Engl. come now, φέρ᾽ 
εἰπέ, 536, 1142: fut. οἴσω, aor. 
ἤνεγκα or ἤνεγκον φοράδην, carried 
afar, 1310 

φεύγω, fly, shun, with infin. roto, 
fut. φεύξομαι, 355, aor. ἔφυγον, 
perf. wégevya, 118, 356, de ba- 
nished, 623. Hence φυγή, fligrt, 
468, exzle, 659, φυγάς, an exile, 


399 , a ι 
φήμη (Dor. φάμα), a divine voice, 
oracle, 158. See 43, 723 
φήμι, say, 362, 866, 1471. Its 


K. ΟΕ, 
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forms are φής, φησί, φασί, φῶ, &c. 
f. φήσω, imperf. ἔφην, &c. φαίην 

φθείρω, waste, fut. m. φθεροῦμαι, 
272, aor. 2 p. ἐφθάρη 1502 

φθίνω, pine away, waste (intrans.), 
256, 666, 906; from another 
form φθίω, destroy, aor. I a. 
ἔφθισα, 202, 11983 perf. p. ἔφθι- 
μαι, 962 

φθόνος, envy, 382. φθονέω, to envy’, 
grudge, 310. See 624 and Exc. 
VII 


φίλος, adj. and subst. dear, agreeable, 
862, 1103, 1329, 1342, 1472; 
Jriend, 137, 233, 385, 522, 541, 
_ 582, ὅτι, φίλτατος, dearest, 950, 
τὰ φίλτατα, 1474. See Comm. 
on 366 

prey, enflame {trans.), 192. 
φλόξ, flame, 166, 1425 

φόβος, fear, 118, &c., poBéw, frighten, 
236, midd. φοβοῦμαι, Zo fear, 227, 
977,980. φοβερός, tamid, 153 

Φοῖβος, Phoebus, 71, ἄς 

φοιτάω, roam, walk up and down, 
477) 1255 

φονεύς, slayer, murderer, 362, &c. 
φονεύω, slay, τ41τι 

φόνος, blood (from φέν ω), murder, 
100, 113, 266, 450, 852. death, 
100, 1351. blood, 1278. φοίνιος, 
bloody, red, deadly, 24, 466, 
1276 

φραγμός, stoppage, means of closing, 
1387 

φράζω, explain, tell, say. See Exc. 
II 


Hence 


φρήν, heart, 153; mind (also φρένες), 
511, 528, 524, 727. φρένες, 
understanding, 1511. Hence po- 
véw, know, have knowledge, 302, 
316, 326, 328, 462, 569, 1038; 
purpose, 403, 15203; consider, 
judge, 550, 552, 600, 617, 626. 
εὖ φρονεῖν has two senses (1) Zo 
judge well, be  vright-minded 
(ΞΞ- ὀρθῶς φρονεῖν) as in the places 
cited: (2) ¢o be loyal, affectionately 
minded, aS in 570, 1066 (though 
with ambiguity perhaps designed), 
see Aj. 401. φρονεῖν μέγα, fo 
have a proud mind. See 1078 
and Comm.—d¢povyots, thought, 
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purpose (= φρόνημα), 664. —ppdv- 
μος, wise, rational, 692.—dportis, 
thought, 67, 170, 1390 

φρίκη, “horror 1306 

φρουρέω, cuard, 1479 

φυλάσσω, guard, kecp in store, 382. 
Hence φύλαξ, guardian, 1418 

φῦλον. See 19 

φύω, engender, beget, 436, 438, 1019, 
1404. Aor. (from form in μι) 
ἔφυν. See 9 and Comm. 435, 
440, 458, 587, 593, 601, 627, 822, 
Tots, 1184, 1359, 1363, 1365. 


Hence φύσις, nature, 335: 674, 
869 ; stature, 740. φυτεύω, ε":- 
gender, 793, 873, 1404, 1504. 


beget, 1514. οἱ φυτεύσαντες, fa- 


rents, 1007, YO12.—@uToupyos, 
who begat, 1482, τοῦ φυτουργοῦ 
πατρός 


Φωκίς, Phocis, N.W. of Boeotia 
φωνέω, Speak (aloud), 10, 72, 1121. 
φώνημα, speech, 224 
φῶς (contr. fr. φάος), 
1183, 1229, 1428 


light, 378; 


Xalpw, rejorce, Jojo. See ov re xai- 
ρων, 363; viv πᾶσι χαίρω, 596 

χάλαζα, hal, See 1279 

χάρις, gratitude, grateful return, 
favour, 232, 764, 1004. πρὸς 
χάριν, graciously, to oblige, 1152, 
eis χάριν, thankworthy.—xapw, 
used as a prepos. with gen. 707 
the sake of, 147, 888 

χειμάζω, afflict, ΙΟΙ 

χειμών, wereter, 1188 

χείρ, hand. χειρί, with the strong 
hand, τοῦ. See 140, χερί, 1510. 
ἐν χεροῖν ἐμαῖν, 821; σὺν πλήθει 
χερῶν, 213; χειρῶν, 1022, 1400, 
χέρας, 1154, 1481, χερσί, 348 and 
five times πιοῖθ.--- χείρωμα, act of 
violence, 560. χειρόδεικτος, fisger- 
pointed, gol. χέρνιψ, lustral 
water, 240 

χέρσος, barren, 1502 

χηρεύα, wander alone, be solitary, 

land, 97; 


479 
χθών, earth, 25, 172. 
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230, 730, 795, 939, 1178, 1290. 
χθονοστιβής, creading earth, earth- 
ly, 501 

χλιδή, luxury, pride, 888 

χνοάζω. See 742 

xopevw. See 896 

xpatvw, pollute, 822 

χράω, prophesy. See 604, τὰ χρησ- 
θέντα, the prophecies; χρησμός, 
oracle, II, 707. χρησμῳδός, 
sengine riddles, 1199 

χρεία, weed, desire, 725, 1174, 1435, 
1443 

χρέος, object, ones 157 

χρεών (-: χρὴ in O. T.), 633, 1488, 
1502 

χρή, et behoves (must), 235, 342, 669, 
823, L110. impert. ἐχρῆν, χρῆν, 
1184, opt. χρείη, 555, 791, infin. 
χρῆναι, 854, 008 

χρήζω, desire, require (as a needful 
thing), 01, 365, 595, 622, 645, 
933, 5973 οἱ σέθεν χρήζοντες, they 
who have need of thee, 1076, ὁποῖα 
χρήζει, whatsoever will (or must) 

χρῆμα, thing, business, τας 9 

χρύσεος, voliden, from χρυσός, gold, 
χρυσήλατος, gold-wrought, 1268; 
χρυσομίτρης, having golden tur 
ban. χρυσόστροφος, gold-twisted, 
gold-spun, 203 

χρῶμαι (xpdouat), Use, 873 (χρηταὺὶ), 
117 ἐχρήσατο. χρήσιμος, useful, 

73. χρηστός, serviceable, vir- 

tu0us, 610 

χώρα, and, 14,947, ΟἿ1, 1418 

xwpéw, proceed, go, 619, 750 

χωρίς, without, apart, 608, 1463 

χώρος, Shot, place, 732, 798, 1126 


Ψαύω, touch, 1467, of ‘taking to 
eat,’ 1465 

ψέγω, blane, 338 

ψῆφος, vote (lit. ‘ pebble’), 607 

ψυχή, Soul, 64, 666, 7273 “fe, 94, 
894 

ὧδε, ws, wore, &c. See Pronomi- 

nal Particles 


Ὥρα, season, 156, 467 
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